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I N T R.O D U C T I O N. 


T he ufual period of two years having 
elapfed, this volume was fent to the 
prefs, and would have been fooner publifhed, 
but unforefeen impediments prevented. Since 
the publication of the fifth volume, the So- 
ciety has been attentive to the various fub- 
jefls of publick utility included in its plan. 

It will naturally be fuppofed that a Society 
which has now exiiled fifteen years, fiiould 
frequently take a retrofpeflive view of the 
ftate of agriculture, before and fince the pe- 
riod of its eftablifhmentj and that this great 
fubjeft fiiould be contemplated in connexion 
with the growing flate of the trade^ manu- 
faflures, and population of the kingdom: — a 
population which is generally believed to 
be rapidly increafing, and which, if fo, may 
fairly be confidered . as, a natural confe- 

quence 
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quence of a flourifhing trade, and moft ex- 
tenfive commerce. In tliefe refpefts this 
empire may be brought ihto an enviable 
compaiifon with the moft powerful coun- 
tries of Europe: and in preportion to its 
importance, in theft points of view, may be 
conlidered, under Providence, its internal 
ftrength, its ftcurity, and its capacity for 
happineft. • 

While fuch confiderations animate the 
breafts of an induftrlous, benevolent, and 
brave people, thoft among them who are 
poflefted of ability, and actuated by benevo- 
lence, cannot but feel an increafing folici- 
tude, that agriculture and planting may con- 
tinue to be aided with all the energy that 
their augmented importance demands. That 
the benefits of agriculture, and indeed the 
abfolute neceflity of its improvement, are felt 
more powerfully than ever, is a truth which 
no other argument than the increafing de- 
mand for the nccelFaries of life, is required to 
confirm. The landed gentlemen, and thoft 
daily enriched by commerce, are now emu- 

Ipus 
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lous in the ftudy of agriculture j the im- 
provement of poor, wafte and barren lands, 
is become a favourite undertaking} and a 
laudable enquiry feems to be general. How 
the face of the chmtry, according to its locM 
circumjiances, can be rendered moji produBive ? 
This general enquiry, and the confequent ex- 
ertions, may in no fmall degree be imputed 
to the publick-fpiritcd inltitutions in the 
kingdom, among which The Bath and 
West of England Society has the ho- 
nour of holding no inconfidcrablc place. The 
effeft of fuch eftablifliments, though gradual 
and difFufcd, has undoubtedly been furc and 
happy. For under all the circumftances of 
increafed demand, it is an obvious truth that 
the fupply of every neceffaiy, and mod: of 
the comforts, of life, is not only abundant, 
but in general eafy of acquifition to the ho- 
ned and indudrious of all defcriptions. This 
augmented fupply has been furnidied, in foiiie 
degree, by the increafe of lands brought into 
cultivation; but perhaps far more by im- 
provements. in the general fydem. 


Great, 
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Great, of late years, have thofe improve- 
ments been in the progreflive extinftion of 
fummer fallows, by means of ameliorating, 
and at the fame time profitable, feeding crops. 
I'liat it has been an age of fpeculative, as well 
as pra6lical, expeiiment, will be allowed; and 
the confeflion may be made without regret. 
For though individuals may have frequently 
failed in different projects, the contrary muft 
never be expeffed in firft experiments. It is 
not in human wifdom to devife at once the 
means of reaping from all-bountiful nature 
the fulled: produce of her powers. In the 
prefent ftage of experimental difeovery, fun- 
dry profitable fa6ls have been afeertained, 
refpefting the relative value of crops, and 
articles of food for live ftock. 

Of the publick importance of Mangel- 
Wurzel, but little expectation is now formed; 
and while turnip crops, in v^ous fituations, 
will continue to maintain their importance, 
it feems, from confirmed experience, that large . 
cabbages, carrots, parfnips, turnip-rooted cab- 
bage, ruta-baga, and potatoes, will be found 
of increafmg confequence to the nation. 


Of 
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of thefe the ruta-baga, or Swedifli turnip, 
fecms at prefent to' be lead generally known, 
tho’ with an undoubted piofpe 61 : of foon be- 
coming not only ive// known, but very highly 
eftecmed for its pft’oduftive growth, its nutri- 
tion, and its hardinefs. The feed b-ls hi- 
therto been dear, but may foon be expected 
much cheaper. And it will be patriotick in 
gentlemen, and farmers in general, to fave as 
inucli as they conveniently can for fale the 
next fealbn. 

Of the potatoe, tliat common but inva- 
luable root, much remains to be conh- 
dered and proved. Its value to the poor of 
this country was largely anticipated, by that 
late eminent and worthy man Dr. John 
Fothergill; lie caufed large plantations to 
be made near London, with a view of af er- 
taining, and rendering more confpicuous, the 
vaft importance of tliis formerly humble 
article. It was not then, or till of late years, 
fuppofed by praftical farmers in general, that 
it would foon become an article of immenfe 
confequence in field culture, both with a view 

to 
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to preparing the earth for a fine wheat crop, 
and as a mod: abundant fupply of food for 
the live dock of a farm. ' In thefc dilferent 
points of view, the papers heretofore pub- 
liflK-d on the fabjefl, in tirefe volumes, may 
haxe'fcrvcd to excite a profitable attention i 
but the mafterJy exjicjimcntal memoir, con- 
tained in tiie prefent volume, from a gentle- 
man to whole exertions aiid publick fpirit his 
country is largely indebted, will give peculiar 
fatisfaftion. From the clear manner in which 
he has detailed his experiments, and the large 
fcalc on whicii tliey were made, much may 
be known and inferred, concerning the ufes 
and advantages of this very important root; 
and it is not without a hope of national ad- 
vantage, tliat the paper in queftion is recom- 
mended to particular attention. 

The fame gentleman is now voluntarily 
conducing an experiment, by feeding fix 
forts of fheep through the current year, in 
fuch a manner as to afeertain, as far as fuch 
an experiment may do it, the difputed point, 
is the beji race of ficep for general Jiock^ 

•with 
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’With regard both to the wool and carcafe? This 
fubjeft will continue to employ the atten- 
tion of the Society 'till fome determinate fads 
arc afcertained; that may lead to publick con- 
vit^lion. How far the general imp/ ovement of 
the quality of Britifi wool is prafticablc, fo as 
to fuperfede the neceffity of a large foreign 
fupply, is a queftion agitating cllewhere ; and* 
this Society cannot be inattentive to its folu- 
tion. It might poffibly be found that a ge- 
neral national alteration of the ftock of 
Iheep, in favour of fine wool, would be in- 
compatible with tlie national ir.tcreft, both 
with refpecl to the quantity of wool and of 
mutton, ^yhcthcr the quantity, and confe- 
quently the cheapnefs of mutton, would not 
be in danger of being facrificed to finenefs 
of wool; or whether the coarfenefs of moft 
of our wool, compared with Spanilh, be, un- 
der all circuraftances, an evi! ; are queftions of 
no fmall moment. Some gentlemen, of much 
candour and reflection, wall not be difap- 
pointed if this Society fliould ultimately fix 
in a confirmed opinion, that there is no race 
of flieep in Britain but what has its advan- 
tages, 
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tages, for particular fitiiations and expofures. 
We have no wool, however coarfe, but what is 
ufeful. Our different manufactures for home 
and foreign trade, require the different forts 
already known, ronfume thSm all, and even 
call for more. If it fliould be found that the 
prefent fyfttai of aitificlal feeding, necelfary to 
increafe tli'e quantity of mutton, (and which 
confequcntly incr.,afes wool ) is incompatible 
with a general improvement in ihcji/unefs of 
wool, ftill that increaled quantity of human 
food, a proportioiiablc increafe of wool and 
manure, and the adaptation of flieep to the 
circumftanccs of tlie diflriCt, arc objeCls of 
higher national importance, than a uniform 
finenefs of wool. Thefc points may now be 
confidered as in a fairer train for inveftiga- 
tion than heretofore: and the lefult may be 
expected at a future day. So long as Britifh 
genius and advantages for manufacture, on 
a comparifon with thofe of other European 
nations, continue what they are, fo long muft 
wool of fomc fort be imported. And the 
queftion then will molt probably be, nohich 
may be imported to greatelt advantage, that 

which 
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which is mojl, or that which is leajl compa- 
tible with the firjl: of all objefts, an impro- 
ving agriculture ? If the latter of the two, thm 
it jnay be deemed a happy circumftance, that 
that fort is to be* imported, which, from its 
compaftnefs, lies in leaft room ; and which 
may be paid for, in part at leaft, by the lighter 
and coarfcr manufadured articles made from 
the combing wool of our own country. 

Refpefting the volumes now before the 
publick, it has been fuggefted by one or 
more of the Society, that a General IndejC of 
the various topics might be found ufeful. 
It therefore may become the care of the proper 
Committee to have fuch an index furniftied 
in the next volume, if fuch fliall be deemed 
particularly neceflary. 

It now remains ’ to invite gentlemen who 
are in the habit of agricultural experiment, to 
communicate whatever fafts they may afcer- 
tain, that are either new in themfelves, or 
which they may deem of a ufeful tendency 
in the advancement of Jtnowledge. Such 

favours 
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will be ever thankfully received, 
is prefaned that a candour of atten- 
® conftant regard to the publick 
intered:, will continue to be^^xercifed by the 
Committees of this Society.'* 

Batbj Ju/y lo, 1792. 
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LETTER 


.TO THE 

BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


Article I. 

A Series of Letters on Planting, and the Management 
cf Woods, from Thomas South, Efq-, to the 
Secretary. 


Letter I. 

Sir, 

I ^HE memoirs you obligingly fent ’ hither gra- 
tificd me . exceedingly j they contain an am- 
ple fund of Agricultural Experiments j but thatsi. 
grand national objed, the gi’oivth of timber, has hi- 
therto been fparingly treated of. It may not be ge- 
nerally known, that the deftruftion of Oak, to- 
wards the middle of the prefent century, became 
fo very rapid, as to occafion public enquiry in 
1771, the returns* to which afeertained, that the 

Vide thefe Returns in the Commifliouers jd Report, p. 7*» 

VoL. VI. B nai>al 
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naval ‘timher had decreajed in quantity within forty 
or ffty years, then paji, to the amazing amount of 
foi^-fifths on an average through the kingdom. What 

alarming circumftance, to a maritime ftate like 
this ! And the misfortune is, that fuch devaftation 
IHII continues, both in publick- and in private 
woods. To demonftrate what a heavy lols is fuf- 
tained by the community, through the imprudence 
of private owners, I ftate the following fafts. 

The year before laft, there were fourfeore Oaks 
felled in this neighbourhood, whofe aggregate con- 
tents fear cely exceeded twenty tons-, and in 1758, a 
fingle tree was felled, but a very few miles from the 
fpot, which contained in itfelf twenty-eight tons. The 
foil where the/e diminutive flicks were produced, 
was of a nature equally propitious to the growth 
of oak, as that of Langley- Wood, and moft of 
them had room to fpread in j confequently fuch, 
had they been permitted to remain, would have be- 
come Naval Timber. Let what encouragement 
foever be given to promote private plantations, they 
muft be long in repairing fuch Ioffes as thefe. Our 
modern planters, I fear, purfue the ornamental, 
more than the ufeful plan. Oaks, being tardy 
growers, are feldom propagated ; the fdver, fpruce, 
Scotch ills, an;^ other free-growing trees, are pre- 
ferred 
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ferred. One ingenious correlpondent* of yours 
cut down his firs, indeed, for the fake of his oaks*' 
and another for the fake of his beeches.f The 
planters of oaks and beeches deferve every encou- 
ragement, as both find place in Naval Architec- 
ture } the latter, if long and ftrait, fcrve to plank 
the bottoms of Ihips, up to the light wafer line, 
equally well with the former, and at lefs than half 
the expence- The moft fuccefsful planter I ever 
heard of, is your correljjondent Mr. Marlham. It 
does not often happen, that men have a tafte for 
fuch purfuits, at the early age when he began his 
career ; and in the courie of things, it as feldom 
happen.', that men attain his patriarchal years. 
To plant in 1720, and contemplate his improve- 
ments in 37 pc, j an inftance fcarce to be equalled. 
May ills patriotic endeavours long be crowned 
with the ivlclTings they deferve ! From the publick 

I think tliis mode of planting oaks a very good one, as like- 
wife this gentleman’s method of rendering crooked laplings Ih-ait. 
Though I profefs nij felf an ad.vocnte for rendering ftrait ones 
crooked, 

f I fee no neceflity for cutting down 11 the firs m diis cafe, for 
the beech would liave kept pace .vitli them and tlourifhcjd, and 
there cannot be a more ornamental wood than a mixture of firs and 
beeches, efpecially on a declivity, the cont rafts I'X't ween the deep 
green of the one, and the paler hue of the other, form a pleafing 
©biett ill the fummer months. The golden tinge of the latter en* 
riches the feene in autumn, and even when bronzed in the winter, 
they hare no unplcafing efFe£t. 

B a 


much 
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much is cxpeftcd . Inclofures of forcft land, if 
conduced with propriety, may prevent national 
ruin i for timber is become fcarce on the continent 
as well as here the increafe of commerce caufe* 
fuch a demand, that it rifes in value eveiy where. 
The fcarcity of knees* and crooks of large di- 
menfions is now feverely felt ; it is with difficulty 
the docks get fuppled, fo that fliips are often at a 
Hand for want of them ; the king’s forefts have 
been produdtive of many of thefe moft valuable ar- 
ticles, but they are nearly exhaufted ; and the me- 
thods propofed by the furveyors for raifing timber 
in Dean F oreft, is by no means likely to remedy 
the defed. Planters fhould not only confider what 
fuits their refpedive foils, but to what ufes their 
timber may be appropriated. The elm ought 
to be led up tall and ftrait for keel-pieces, Ihip’s 
pumps, water-pipes, &c. Arbcle, if brought to 
great length and fubftance, will make good beams 
and rafters for barns, cottages, &c. j for this tim- 
ber, (not being fubjed to the worm) whilft under 
thatch that admits no wet, will continue found 
above a century. The perfedion of afh lies in 
its being free and tough, properties fought after by 


* So great was the deficiency towards the clofe of laft war, that 
the old (hips intended to keep up appearances only, were ordered 
to be repaired with afhen knees and crpoks. 


coopers. 
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coopers, wheelwrights, and coach-makers. Beech, 
as a quick grower, repays the planter’s tqilj it 
thrives well on chalky hills, and may be trained ci- 
ther to long boles for fhip-planking, or to branchy 
crooks for mill-whfels it is excellent in water- 
works of all kinds, for, where conftantly kept wet, 
it is as durable as oak itfclf j and the prefent fear- 
city of that moft valuable timber, requires that we 
fhould employ every fubftitute we can in its place. 
The growers of oak Ihould be moft particularly at- 
tentive to the fituation and demand. In inland 
countries, where carriage is a drawback, and pre- 
vents a profitable communication with the fea, 
timber, if thinned in due feafon, cannot be drawn 
up tpo fall. The houfe-carpenter, in fituations like 
this, is the chief purchafer, and ftrait lengths are 
his delight. . In the maritime counties, a large 
crook in the bole of a tree doubles its value, and 
admits it into a dock-yard, when but two-thirds 
the contents of a ftrait one. Floor timbers, com- 
pafs-pieces, knees, &c. are the bafis of naval ar- 
chitefture, and cannot be difpenfed with ; fuch, 
when choice and large, carry in much infcricjr tim- 
ber with them j and without a due proportion of 
fuch, no contrad is ever made by the Navy-board, 
nor can the merchant expert payment for what he 
has delivered, till the moft ufcful^ of thefe articles 

B 3 have 
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have been provided. Wherefore, Iboner than lay 
out of 4 or 5000I. for any length of time, he 
will give more than its valut for a lot that fuiu 
him. By the third report of the Land Revenue 
Commiflioners, it appears, thjt there are 18,000 
acres of land in Dean Foreft, Gloiicefterlhire, clc- 
ligned to be fet apart for inclofure, and the growth 
of oak timber ; but the method propol’ed by the 
furveyors is not likely to be produftive of fuch as 
is moft valuables thick planting, with timely 
thinning, may produce ftrait boles, and, in a fuit- 
able foil like this, large and long-lived timber j 
but to raife knees and crooks, requires a contrary 
pradlice j which, if the fociety think it worth their 
attention, I will endeavour to explain liereafter. In 
the mean time, have inclofed fuch particulars re- 
fpedting the famous Langley-W ood Oak,, as may 
ferve to ftimulate the polfelTors of thriving trees, to 
preferve them carefully till they indicate approach- 
ing decay; w'henever that is obfcrvable, even 
though in parks and plcafure grounds, the axe 
lliould be applied forthwith j for it is a wallc almoft 
as ihameful to leave fuch a tree as the Colthorp 
Oak* to periflr, as it is to cut fourfeore young ones, 
to fupply the place of one at full growth. It is not 
the age, but the condition of the tree, however, that 

* Sec lIuEiter’s edition of Evilyn’s Silva, 

Hiould 
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Ihould determine its fate ; in fome foils the o ;.k 
never vegetates freely, becomes ftunted and dead-- 
topt in its 50th or 6,0th year ; to let fuch ftand, e\ 
though of ten feet meetings only, is folly i arid to 
cut thriving trees of meetings fo very .hiall, i -; 
madnefs in the extreme. It is, when of xh's fize, 
that they begin to pay beft for Handing ; they tJien 
yearly improve both in quantity and quality of tlu ir 
contents; the bleelelTensas the fpine incrcafesj the 
arms become meafureablc one after tire other, and 
though the body may not increafe in circi'inference 
quite fo much annually*, as it had done when 
younger ; the length and bulk of the limbs will add 
confiderably to the contents and value of fhe tim- 
ber. If this, Sir, fliould prove acceptable to tlie 
gentlemen of the fociety, I have minutes of another 
famous oak, meafured twice by niyfelf, and can 
trace, I think, the rate at which it proceeded. 

I am. Sir, your very humble Servant, 

Bqffingtont Hants, T. SOUTH. 

Oit. 2, 1790. 

♦ That accurate obferver, Mr. Marfham, fmth that oaks do not 
in the fecond centuiy Increafe fo much annually in circumference, 
9LB they did in the firft 5 notwithltanding which, they iivrreafe mucii 
more infolid contents yearly, as 1 am prepared to demonftrato. 

B 4 
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Dimenftons of an Oak felled in the Year 1758, in 

Langley Wood, belonging to the Bijhop ^Salifbury, 

upon the Verge of the New Foreji. 

THIS tree flood fingly inrfiewood, and ex- 
tended its mallive branches near forty feet each 
way. Its head was all knees and crooks, aptly 
fuited to naval purpofes ■, its bole or lhaft was fhort, 
not exceeding twenty feet in length, but was full 
fix feet in diameter at the top, and perfectly found } 
it was felled in an unufual manner for the preferva- 
tion of its crooks, which were cut off one by one, 
whilft the tree was (landing, and lowered by tackles 
to prevent their breaking. The two largcft arms 
were fawed off at fuch diftances from the bole, as 
to make the moft capital firft-rate knees j fcaf- 
folds w'ere then ereded, and two pit-faws being 
braced together, the body was firft cut acrofs half 
through at the bottom, and then fawed down the 
middle perpendicularly, between the two flumps of 
arms that had been left; at the end of one of 
w hicli, flood a perpendicular bough, bigger than 
nioft: timber trees; to prevent this being injured, a 
ted was made of fome hundreds of faggots to catch 
jr when it fell. This half was fo weighty, that it 
crulbed a new timber carriage to pieces, the inftant 

it 
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it was lodged upon It ; and npne in the country be- 
ing found ftrong enough, the king’s carriage was 
lent purpofely from Portfmouth to convey it to 
the dock-yard. It was drawn in general by twelve 
horfes, aflifted occafionally by eight others. The 
drivers were obliged to find the moft level grotind, 
and infiead of drawing it to Portfmouth, as was in- 
tended, made the ftiorteft way acrofs the foreft to 
the fea-fide. 

This tree was Ibid in the firft place for forty 
pounds ; was bought of that purchafer by the late 
Mr. White, of Anville, timber- merchant, for an 
hundred pounds, who is fuppofed to Jiave cleared 
an hundred pounds more ; wdiich he poffibly might 
do, for the contents, as I was informed a few years 
fince on the fpot, amounted to thirty-two loads of 
hewed timber, which at half a crown a foot, no 
unufual price for naval crooks , amounts to 200I. 
precifely, befides faggots, ike. fufficient to defray 
the expences. 

N. B. Having tranfmitted this account (through 
the medium of a friend) to hTr. Marfham, he 
obligingly returned me the annexed particulars, 
in the fum of which, he feems to fall fhort of the 
quantity I have ftated j but this is eafily recon- 
ciled i 
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cil^; his admeafurements being manifeftly taken 
(by a country carpenter) ih round timber, and 
mine from the marks y^hen fquared, which 
would make twenty-eight tons, equal to thirty- 
two loads at leaft. 

^icafures of the Oak in Langl^ Woodt felled hy Dr. 
7 "&omas hijhop of Sarunty in 1758. 


Tieccs 

Length 

Feet. 

Jtichet 

Cirtm 

Contents in 
Cubic feeu 

Tons, 

mgf 

bead 

Feet* 

Body 

20 

54 

405 

JO 

0 

5 

Lim 6 s, 

30 

23 

no 

2 

3 

0 

«d. 

*3 

194 

604 

1 

2 

04 

3 ^- 

24 


60 

t 

2 

0 

4th« 

iS 

194 

74 

1 

3 

4 

5th. 

28 

22 

94 

2 

1 

4 


20 

* 7 , 

40 

1 

0 

0 

7tli. 

*9 


24 

0 

2 

4 

Sih. 

23 


21 

0 

2 

t 

9th, 


15 

35 

0 

3 

5 

3 oth. 


18 

29 

0 

2 

9 

nth. 

26 

13 

304 

0 

3 

i 

12th. 

20 

loi 

J 5 

0 

I 

5 

*i 3 til. 

16 

144 

234 

0 

2 

3 i 

34th. 

25 

12 

^5 

0 

2 

5 
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26 

0 

6i 


There were befides in feveral fmall pieces of 
ufeful ftuff for the navy, 74 feet ; lb in all 28 tons. 

The breadth of the tree acrofs (near the ground) 
where it was cut, was twelve feet, and had above 
300 rings of annual growth. 


Thefe 
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Thefc meafui-eswere given to Mr. Mariham, d 
Stratton in Suffolk, by Mr. Fellows, of ShottU 
lham, Norfolk, brother to Mrs. Eyre of New- 
houfe, whofe carpenter took them by her order. 

The account of felling, Mr. Marlham acquaints 
my friend waa nearly the fame as above. 


Letter II. 

On the Growth of Eltns, 

Sir, 

T he elm delights in a rich black mould, 
where it attains its largeft fize. It.thrives 
well, and produces the tougheft and beft timber 
in a hazely loam. It will grow on gravel, but dis- 
graces chalk, and detefts morals. 

It requires an open ipace, and much room for 
its roots to fpread in j if confined in groves, it de- 
ceives the planter j the borderers only arrive at per- 
feftion, whilft thofe near the centre, though ftraighf, 
are weak ; and if through imprudence the large 
prote£live trees be cut down, the remainder, inftead 
of improving, become dotards ; for being relieved 
from the denfe atmofphere, wJjich had forced all 

the 
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chc fap the root could imbibe to the upper extre- 
mities for vent, their (hafts break out into innu- 
merable fprays, thatexhauft the fap before it reaches 
the top, which confequently perilhes for want of 
lupply. 

Thefe trees (hould therefore be either planted 
fingle, in fmall clnmp<;, nr in hedge-rows. The 
latter is the mod profitable method, as the fuckers 
which fpring from the roots will, under tlie pro- 
tection of the hedge, furnifh a continued fuccefllon. 

1 have heard of elms containing twelve tons 
round meafure ; fbme of my own arc three, one, 1 
believe, fix or more; and I remember one, for 
which its owner refufed twelve guineas. This was 
themajcftick ornament of a pleafure -ground. Its 
(haft was fifty feet in length, without fpray or ble- 
mifh ; viewed at a diftance, it made the finefi; may- 
pole that ever eyes beheld, having a round head like 
a garland at the top. It has been fince fallen, but 
what it fold for, or whither it went, I cannot fay ; 
though probably to the dock-yard, being fit for a 
keel of the firft magnitude. On fight of this tree, 
it evidently appeared to have been as much in- 
debted to art as nature for the elegance of its form ; 
and as it grew oppofite to the centre of a gentle- 
man’s 
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man’s houfe, I concluded that the gardener whd 
planted, had, with unremitted diligence, attended 
to its improvement, till trained towards the perfec- 
tion it at length arrived at. 

There is now Handing on a knoll, in a meadow 
of mine, an elm which was pojjelfed of great beauty 
likewife, though of a diffrrenr kind ; the bole of 
it, which is only eight feet long, was, in 1766, fen 
feet and a half in circumference at three* feet 
from the ground. Its branches formed a conoid, 
whofe diameter at the bale was one and twenty 
yards. It continued growing in this form till the 
memorable liurricanc on Shrove -Tuelday, 1781, 
which tore off the lower limbs, and fpoiled the re- 
gularity of its fhape } thus mutilated, it weathered 
the ftorm, which blew down and broke to fhiverS 
feventy others, fome of which were four tons apiece. 
Cruel lofs ! But why fliould I lament ? The fame 
ftorm that overthrew the timber, purified the air 
from noxious vapours, and might thus prelerve the 
life of its proprietor. This tree, notwithftanding 
its having been fo much difmembered, mealures, in 
1790, thirteen feet fix inches in circumference, at 

* This was then the fmalleft part of the bole, and is meafured 
from the higheft ground, it being four feet and upwards c'l the 
lower fide* 


the 
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the fame height from the ground, having gained 
thirty>lix inches in twenty-four years, i. e. an inch 
and a half annual increafe. .The amount of the 
contents, in the fmallcompafs between the branches 
and the ground, is amazing, for eight feet by 40 *. 
inches girt is equal to 100 fe6t, or two tons and 
a half of round timber. The upper part of the 
ihaft and the remaining branches are large, fo that 
I cannot eftimate it at lefs in the whole than fix tons j 
but it is not of half the value as if the contents 
had been in one continued (haft. This ftick, though 
now forming a new and not ungraceful head, muft, 
upon the principle before laid down, be fallen within 
thefe twenty years, or it will rot internally by wtt 
admitted through the flumps of the branches. 

No perfon having yet anticipated what may be 
further faid on this fubje< 5 l:, I lhall proceed to lay all 
the plain fadls I am mafter of before the Society, 
and conclude with obfervations, refultingfiomfuch 
growths as have been particularly noticed by 
myfclf. 

In 1738, an avenue of above feventy elms was 
planted in double ranks by my predeceflbr, in the 
front of tliis houfe, the fummits of their branches 
are at prefent fixty feet or upwards. Thofc in the 

rows 
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rows next the fun are from fevcn feet to fix, 
whilft thofe in the northern rows, though of tho 
lame height, are only from fix to three feet and a 
half in circumference. One particular tree in the 
beft alpe<£t near the houfe, in 1770, meafured four 
feet in circumference at four feet from the ground. 
Its prefent admeafiirement is fcven feet fix inches, 
i. e, a yearly increafe of above two inches. This 
is a rapid growth indeed, but is thus accounted for. 
It obtained more room on cutting down its neigh* 
hour, which overhung the houfe, and the root of 
that being grubbed up, the earth was looiened a 
great way round, and frelh mould added to prelcrve 
the level. The tree in confequence put out large 
branches, following the roots in that dircftion. 

A fingle row of trees planted in the fame foil, and 
at the fame time, are of equal height, but of in* 
creafed bulk j thefe are from eight feet two inches, 
to feven feet in circumference, at the fame diftance 
from the ground, and contain on an average almoft 
double the timber, viz, fome of them near two tons . 

In 1766, I planted three hundred elms, fome 
ftngle, others in clumps, the remainder in hedge- 
rows, and in the two following years, filled up the 
vacancies caufed by failure. One of the fing^c treps 

is 
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is now three feet four inches and a half in cir- 
cumference,* the lliaft is about twelve feet long, 
and the head proceeds in. four equal upright 
branches. 

The next largeft is alfo a fingle tree, having a 
long ftraight (haft near thirty feet to a bough, and 
upwards of forty feet to the fummit of its branches, 
its circumference is two feet eight ^ inches only. 
But the timber of this tree will, from its length and 
ftraightnefs, yield double the price of that of the 
other hereafter. 

Thofe in the clumps keep pace with this in 
height, but do not equal it in bulk. 

Thofe in the hedge-rows were of different forts, 
the beft of them came from a nurfery at South- 
ampton, and are now about the fize of thofe in the 
clumps; the others from Salifbury; thefe did not 
from the firft appear to have been free growers, and 
the longer they frand, the further they will be be- 
hind their competitors. All thefe have thrown out 
, numerous fuckers from their roots,- fo that where 
one hundred and fifty only were planted, there are 

* N. B. The circumference of all thefe was taken at four feet 
firom the ground. 


now 
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now five hundred at Jeaft, N. B. Some of the ojF- 

0 

ipring of the Salifbury trees, promife to be tim- 
ber before their parental ftocks. 

Elms may be raif^’d by protection only j for the 
ftool of a timber-tree when fallen, will throw up 
many fuckers j fence thefe round with rough rail- 
ing, aiid in eight or ten years they will be out of 
danger of cattle. They at fir ft proceed flowly, 
but if duly thinned, and trained properly, will make 
good trees. The way to thin them to advantage, 
is to dig deep amongft them the year before j cut- 
ting off the roots of the weakeft, which caufes 
them to throw out frefli fibres, and fits them for 
removal. About fix years ago, my gardener 
trenched a piece of ufelefs ground behind fome cot- 
tages, and planted it with refufe fuckers thus pre- 
pared. The poor people availed themfelves of the 
circumftances, fet the ground with beans and po- 
tatoes, and have continued to crop it ever fince. 
This has been of fervice to them, and of infinite 
benefit to the trees j which by means of this an- 
nual culture, have far outftript their undifturbed 
brethren, and almoft double their contents. 

The fuckers adhering to old ftools, do not keep 
pace with maiden trees planted of the lame fize : 
VoL. VI. C the 
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the reafon is obvious j the roots they throw out aic 
for a long while confined to a foil already exhaufted 
by a like produftion, which thecks their progrefs. 
If the ground between them were to be dug once a 
a year, and a few barrows of very rotten dung* 
turned in for two or three years fucceflively, I doubt 
not but they would pay by the quicknefs of their 
growth i but it is an experiment I have not tried. 

The fuckers which arife from my young trees in 
the hedge-rows, grow fafter than new-planted mai- 
den trees of the fame fize, having frefli mould to 
root in, and receiving at the fame time, Ibme nou* 
rifliment from the parental frock. The planting 
elms in hedge-rows is neverthelefs in fome relpefts 
objedionable, for the tenant in general thinks him- 
frlf intitled to their ihrouds, which he lops in a 
flovenly manner, at fuch time as he deems mofr 
profitable, viz. every twelve or fourteen years. 
The faggots arc then an objeft of fome confe- 
quence, as well as the relief he gives to his pafrures 
and crops. But the misfortune is, that the wounds 
he makes are too large to heal over ; the knots be- 
come tur^d, infread of fmooth, admit water, and 
injure die timber. To prevent this, they ihould 

* Mr. Marfham's famous oak, of his own planting, has been 
much forwarded by digging round and manuring it. 
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be trained for the firft thirty years with circumfpec- 
tion. By repeated trimmings at Ihort periods, the 
lhafts will be renderad clean and unproduftive of 
Iprays, and the heads reduced into a narrow com- 
pafs, and at fuch a height from the ground, as 
neither to annoy the crops, or four the grafs by 
fhade. 

In confequcnce of a doubt being ftarted, whether 
the lhaft of a tree lengthens inch by inch through 
its whole extent, or only by the addition of new 
wood to the top j — in March, 1786, after trim- 
ming up three young elms, I Ihortened the under- 
bough that was left in each, and dropt a line and 
plummet to the ground. The length of the fhaft* 
No. I. was twenty-feven j of No. II. twenty-eight ; 
of No. III. thirty feet; at which lengths I opened 
the (Irands of the line, and inferted a mark of red 
tape, put it carefully by till March 1790, when 
trimming the trees afrelh, as is my conilant prac- 
tice every fourth year, the line, when applied with 
its marks to the foot of the fame branch in each 
tree refpeftively, held the plummet fufpended above 
the ground, and proved an uniform advance in 
length of their lhafts, from eight to ten inches j 
the Ihortefr having gained the leafr, the longeft the 
molt, ’uiz. two inches and a half in a year. 

C a Oh/ervations 
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Oh/ervations and Cenclufions drawn from the pre- 
ceding Premifes. 

\jl. As the growth of Elm bears proportion to 
the extent of ground allotted for its roots to range 
in ; thofe who would propagate large timber, mull 
never plant too clofe. 

idly. That though branchy elms are the quickcft 
growers*, they are not the moft profitable to the 
planter j for fuch timber is little fought after, and 
one branch only being accepted by the merchant 
as timber, the reft all go with tlie top, which re- 
duces the contents exceedingly. 

2,dly. That as the value of this timber confifts 
more in the length and bulk of the ihaft, than in 


* That branchy trees are the quickeft growers, 1 believe to be 
invariably tlie cafe, and may be thus accounted for : the fap ini 
bibed by the roots, is a compound of aqueous and nutritious mat- 
ter i the quicker it is in its pajfTage, the greater is the demand upon 
the roots, which extend then selves accordingly in fearch of frefii 
fupplies ; the branches follow their direction, and ftill increafe the 
demand j and the more branches a tree has, and the nearer they 
are to the ground, the fooher the fep perfpires off its aqueous par- 
ticles, depofiting the nutritious ones by the way. Wherefore the 
timber is more amply fed by an accelerated current of fap, than 
by a tardy one, confequeritly branchy timber increafes more in 
proportion, than t hat which is clean (hafted, where the fap is longei- 
in its pi'ogrefs; finding no outlet till it readies the top. 


the 



the crooks and contents of its branches, it is the 
bufinefs of planters to train them up tall and 
ftraight, to keep their* lhafts clean, and not to fuf- 
fer them to branch till within a few feet of the top. 

jifthly. The prefent method of lopping, though 
conducive to the lengthening of the (haft, fills it full 
of rough protuberances, which, by admitting wa- 
ter, are very prejudicial to the -timber, and occafion 
the defeats fo generally complained of. 

^thly. The fhaft of the elm advances inch by 
inch through its whole contents, that is, every inch 
lengthens yearly ; by this means it advances more 
or lefs in proportion to its length, befides the ad- 
dition of new wood at the top j fo that a branch 
now thirty feet from the ground, will (in a grow- 
ing ftick) five years hence be removed higher by a 
foot, confequently the timber is increafing in length 
beneath that branch, as well as above it. 

Lafily. The growth of elm is to that of oak, in 
a hazely Iqam like mine, as three to two, and the 
value of die timber, if long and ftraight, as two to, 
three. The profits of the planter, therefore, both 
in oak and elm, will be nearly on an equality. 
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'To train up Elms to long ftraigbt Shafts^ 

Care fhould be taken in planting, to fliorten all 
the lide-lhootS) and leave the leading Ihoot intire. 

In three or four years afterwards, cut the lower- 
moft of the Ihortened Ihoots clean off, and Ihorten 
moft of the maiden fhoots above them, carefully 
preferving the leading Ihoot, and prevent its having 
a competitor j at Midfummer following, ftrip off 
all fuch Iprays as have put forth from the fides of 
the wounds (by hand.) 

Proceed in this manner every three or four 
years, cleanfing about four feet of the ftcm at a 
time,*fhortening the upper branches, cutting ofiT 
dole thole which were fhortened at the preceding 
trimming, and ftripping afrefh at Midfummer, till 
thirty or forty feet of (haft is obtained without fpray 
or blemilh ; they may then be left to themfelves, 
for the lhaft will lengthen feme feet, and Ihould they 
put out more Iprays from the lips of the old wounds, 
fuch may be ftripped off by hand, from time to 
time, till this vicious inclination ceafes. Beautiful 
and valuable timber will be thus obtained at a very 
trifling expence, which the pea-fticks that come off 
will nearly defray. 


The 
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The advantage that arifes from (hortening fome 
of the maiden (hoots at every trimming, confifts in 
checking their growth ; which caufes them to be 
fmall at the bafe, in proportion to the bole of the 
tree*i confequently the wounds are but trifling, 
foon heal over, and the bark becomes fmooth. It 
is advifeable to prevent thefe trees from forking at 
the top as long as pofTible, for they are very apt to 
break off at the forks which injures the timber. 

Bojfmgtoni OSl. 25, 1790. 


Letter III. 

Abele. 

Sir, 

T he rapid growth of this timber having been 
already afcertained by a former correlpon- 
dent, I have little to add, fave that not being lbb> 
je 61 : to the ravages of the worm, it is applicable to 
more ufeful purpofes than that gentleman has af- 
(igned to itf. After the llorm in 1781, which noi 
only blew down my elms, but my barns likewife, 
I rebuilt one of five bays, and cwen^-four feet 

* I fearce need &y that bole and Ihaft are Qnonymtnu terns. 

1 1 think Abele muft be too fpongy for the turner. 

C 4 
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long in the beams, and roofed it intirely with this 
timber j and fi om the experience of others, toge- 
ther with the prcfcnt appearance of beams, rafters, 
&c. have reafbn to think that my grand-children 
will not find fault with it. In an out-houfe 
roofed at the fame time with e/m, there are mani- 
feft figns of the worm already, which will in the 
end deftroy it. But let it not be underftood, that I 
recommend the ufe of abele under any covering 
but thatch, which if not fuffered to gully into holes 
will always protedt it from wet, on which alone tlie 
durability of the timber depends j the drippings 
from a broken tile, flate, &c. caufe it foon to 
pcrilh. 

Thefe trees are often fubjedl to warty excref- 
cences, which, when large, imbibe moifture, and 
bring on decay. Whilft the plants arc young, they 
do little injury, yet it is advifeable to root up fuch 
as -are much disfigured with them, to give room to 
thofe which are healthy. I have feme of the true 
Abele or Populus Alba, which arc now forty feet 
long in the fhaft, and fix feet four inches in circum- 
ference at five feet from the ground j their exad 
-age I do not know, but their contents exceed two 
tons of timber each, and I judge them to be fifty 
years old. 


The 
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The ipecies your correlpondent mentions, (as 
received under the denomination of the Dutch 
Beech) furpafles them fti quicknefs of growth. But 
I much fufpedt that his trees are very branchy. 

Alder, 

As patten-makers timber merits little regard, 
but being the molt beautiful of the whole aquatic 
tribe, is extremely ornamental along the banks of 
lerpentine rivulets, or planted as fingle trees in 
fpringy gravels, or peaty bogs, where little elfe wiU 
grow. Placed in a border round abeles, the latter 
run above them, and form a pleafing contraft. 

From the authority of great mailers in their way^ 
Miller, Mortimer, See. I was induced to plant a 
waggon-load of truncheons, in tlie year 1764, in 
fituations above deferibed. I was flattered the next 
fummer with every profpeft of fuccefs, their Ihoots 
being ftrong and grofs, but lo ! the year following, 
one and all perilhed, not having ftruck a Angle 
root. Being fatisfied that this could not be owing 
to a defedl in the foil, I replanted the fame in 1766, 
with fmall-rooted flips taken from old ftubs, few of 
which failed j moft of them have been cut twice 
for brulh-wood, poles, &c. and of thofe planted 
fingle, one has formed a conical tojj of great beauty, 

and 
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and its bole is three feet fcven inches in circumfe- 
rence, midway between the branches and the 
ground. 

Mr. Miller recommends this timber as excellent 
in water-works, but I can fay nothing of its merits 
myfcl^ having never tried it. When charred it 
makes the beft coal for gunpowder. 

Ash. 

The growth of afh in foils adapted to its nature, 
is little inferior to that of elm or beech.* But there 
is no timber whatfoever that differs more in its va- 
lue than this does, according to its fituation. The 
produftions of dry and healthy ground (unim- 
paired by the farmer’s bill-hook) will prove accept- 
able to moft purchafers. Thofe of woods are ge- 
nerally clean in the lhaft, free-cleft, and more valu- 
able than the former. The nearer the ground, the 
tougher is the timber, the lhaft therefore is co- 
veted, the brittle branch rejedled.-]- 

If thcle trees are removed when ten or twelve 
feet high, their grain acquires a degree of tenacity 

• Videp. 445, Society's Mem. vol. 5. 

+ The buyers of this timber accept the (haft and its continua- 
tion, or beft bough j the reft, be they ever fo large, go with the top. 
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very prejudicial to the timber. My predeceffor> 
about the year 1750, planted a row of them in a 
place fince converted into a garden. Their lhafts 
were apparently fo clean, as to engage a cooper’s 
notice, who purchafed them at a good price, viz. 
36s. per ton, but told me afterwards, they were 
clung, and did not anfwer his purpofe,* fo he re- 
fold them to a country carpenter at a lofs. One 
of thefe trees, which was left Handing, meafures 
now four feet eight inches in circumference at four 
feet from the ground. 

Alh timber, when raifed in damp meadows, or 
moorilh foils, becomes light, Ipongy, brittle, and of 
fmall value, in comparifon of that on dry and 
healthy Ipots. In meadows, they will attain a fize f 
which cannot be expedbed in moors and bogs j for 
when the roots reach the peat, the bark grows 
moffy, and the top decays ; how long Hubs may 
be produfbive of poles, in fuch fltuations, remains 

* i. e. They would not cleave into hoops. Clung — a provin* 
cial term, iignifying that the grain adheres too clolely to fepa- 
rate freely. 

•f Anaihin my mill mead, which in 1760 contained 34 feet 
of timber, being apparently at a Hand, was felled lad fpring, and 
then meafured 60 feet, viz, an increafe of 26 feet in thirty 
years. It was a line butt to look at, but was eftimated at no more 
than 258. per ton. N. B. The top had been decaying, and the 
growth itagnated for five or fix years pail? 
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to be determined, but experience convinces me, 
that afli, thus planted, will never become timber of 
any value, as the roots muft perifli before the tree 
arrives to perfedtion. 

Afli trees in dairy plots are nuifances, as their 
leaves make the butter rancid and worthlefs > 
mixed with beeches in an open grove, they run to 
great lengths, are free-cleft, and make valuable 
timber. Coach-makers, wheelwrights, &c. like 
the lhafts when a little bent, more than when per- 
feftly ftraight. The cooper has no objedion to 
the latter. 


Beech. 

The propagation of Beech is ftrongly to be re- 
commended as a free-grower, and applicable to 
many ufeful purpofes. It faves oak (as before 
mentioned) in planking Ihips bottoms, and in ring- 
ing mill-wheels i its clofc grain and firm texture 
render it unparalleled in water-woi'ks of all kinds, 
for when conftantly kept wet, it appears as per- 
fectly found at forty years end,* as when firft 
immerfed. The mortices and tenents chafed by 
the influx and eflux of water will in time be the 

* Of this I have had frequent proof, having known the fame 
beechen cell, when turned, and frefh morticed, lalt two wiers, and 
found enough afterwards to make the plating of an outhoufe. 


one 
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one enlarged, and the other diminiflied, but the 
wear in this timber is nothing like fo great as that 
in elm ; wherefore h*ead-cells in mill races, wiers, 
&c. fhould be of beech, in preference to any tim- 
ber whatfoever ; and, as the very offal is the moft 
valuable cleft-wood, yielding a guinea a cord to the 
malfter, there are few trees more profitable to the 
planter in countries where there is a demand for it. 
The beech is the chief ornament of the Cheltern- 
hills in Buckinghamfhire, and of the Horfe-lhoe 
hills in this county. It delights in chalky foils and 
lofty fituations} it is more profitable in open groves 
or mingled with afli, than in coppices of under- 
wood ; it runs up in the former with a long clean 
fliaft, it branches in the latter to the deftruftion of 
all around it.* Yet both length of fhaft and 
branchy crooks have in this timber their relpeftive 
values for the purpofes above-noticed, which makes 
me wonder, that the timber bears no greater price 
than from 6d. to 8d. a foot, whilfl: elm fetches lod. 
and a Iliilling. f I have many beeches of large 

fizes 

* N. B. Nothing but holly will grow under the drip of beech^ 
(trufles only excepted.) 

f Notwithftandiiig the body of the beech, however clean, fetches 
a price inferior to ilraiglit elm, yet tlie limbs and offal are worth 
more than thofe of elm, and there is a difference of meafure which 
brings them nearly to a par in price, for the buyer claims an allow- 
ance of an inch in afoot girt, on account of Ae roughnefs and thick - 

nefs 
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fize, and great beauty ; one that has been mealiired 
repeatedly was, at Midfummer 1769, fix feet two 
inches and a half in circuniference, at five feet 
from the ground*, and at Midfummer laft, was 
eight feet, feven inches and a half, viz. it increafed 
twenty-nine inches in twenty-one years, being above 
one inch and one third yearly. The fliaft of this 
tree is about forty feet long, as fti aight as an ar- 
row, it breaks all round into fmall branches, and 
contains between two and three tojis of timber. 


nefs of the bark in the latter, bnt claims no dechi£Vion for the fmooth 
bark of the former ; another con fuleiation for the planter is, that elm 
requires a /oil worth ios. per acre, whiUl the beech will grow in 
W'hite land, fcarce worth 7s. per acre. 

That is, live feet on the lower fide, or four ieet on the upper. 
Query, Wliat will be the contents of this tree at 24. years end, af- 
ter the fame rate of growth ihaft tapering regularly from a 
cii'cumference of 8 feet 8 inches at its bafe,to fear feetat itsfummit> 
will girt 1 9 inches in the middle ; for the girt at top 1 2 inches, added to 
the girt at bottom 26 inches, are equal to 38, which divided by 2, 
are equal to 19 inches the g^rt midway 5 and 40 feet by 19 girt, arc 
equal to 100 feet of timber, its prefent fuppofed content. 'Fhen at 
24 years end, allowing an inch only in a year for the extenfion of 
the fhaft in length, it wall have gjined two feet additional length, 
and 24 times one inch /, are equal to 32 inches, equal to 8 inches girt, 
added to its prefent meafure 19 inches, arc equal to 27 inches 5 then 
42 feet by 27 inches, are equal to 212 feet, feven inches ; fo that in 
24 years it will gain 111 feet, viz. it will more than double its pre- 
fent contents, which it has been fixty years at leaft in attaining.— 
May this prove an incitement to thofe who have thriving trees, to 
prefen^c them, till they have apparently done growing I 


In 
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In the year 1768, I planted fome hundreds of 
young trees in fingle and double rows along the fide, 
of chalky hills. Thc^i'e are now thirty feet high, 
and in circumference from eighteen to twenty inches 
at four feet from the ground ; they were originally 
drawn from the woocfs from three to four feet high, 
and a general failure being prognofticated by un-- 
I'uccefsful beech-planters, I placed them thicker than 
I would have done, and planted them alternately, 
the beft at full length, and the worft cut down to 
the loweft eye, which was left even with the fur- 
face of the ground j there were not one in an hun- 
dred of the former which lived, nor one in a hun- 
dred of the latter whic'- 'uiled. An upright growth 
of thirty feet, in two and twenty years, in a poor 
lliallow foil, is as much as could be expefted j they 
would have increafed fafter in bulk, if they had 
been permitted to have fpread j but my ilefign be- 
ing to draw them into long fliafts, they were fre- 
quently trimmed for that purpofe, and promife to 
make fine trees hereafter. 

N. B. Beeches may be trained to long ftraight 
fhafts, after the manner of elms, with this dif- 
ference only — that a fpray muft be left near the 
end of every fhortened branch to keep it alive, 
otherwile it periflies, and becomes a faulty knot. 

Beeches 
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Beeches are the worft neighbours oaks can have, 

they grow fo much fafter, and. extend their roots fo 

for as to weaken, if not ftaive them. When the 

former overhangs the latter, that afTuredly dwindles, 

becomes dead topped, and worthlefs. 

« 

Fir. 

Though I do not think the Scotch Fir in this 
country can ever equal the Yellow Deal from the 
Baltick, yet it may be worth propagating, as of 
ufeful purpofe in ordinary buildings. The dryer 
the ground on which this timber grows, the flower 
is its progrefs, but the clofer are its pores, and the 
more fiiperior its quality.* When planted in ricli 
land, thefr trees will flioot three or four feet in a 
leafon, and equal, if not furpafs the abele in growth. 
My plantations, though chiefly confined to chalky 
banks, in a north -weft expofure, evince, that when 
once rooted, few obftacles will prevent a profitable 
progrefs. From obferving the miftakes of others 
in endeavouring to ornament their naked downs too 
luddejily, I learnt the nccelTity of planting firs, when 
a foot high only, and by opening the ground fome 
time before, in verting the turf at the bottom of the 
holes, and throwing the mould upon it in hillocks,* 

* tfhould iiragine, that the firs planted by Mr. Allen, near 
Ci:.^'erton Dovmi, wiJl^prove very fine timber hereafter. 


to 
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to meliorate, my plantation lucceeded Mrell j for 
though the foil is fcarcely fix inches deep, the firs* 
fet in 1766, are now thirty feet high, and from two 
feet fix inches to two feet in circumference, at four 
feet from the ground ; fome few planted at the fame 
time, in a deeper f<Jil, and warmer fituation, are 
now above three feet round. 

Spruce firs planted in 1766, likewife in a toler- 
able good foil, are now forty feet high, and from 
two feet ten inches and a half to three feet round. 

I have feen plantations which far furpafs either 
of thefe in growth, but they occupied ground infi- 
nitely more valuable. 

Yours, &c. 

T. SOUTH. 

Letter IV. 

DeJcrrpHon of Fyfields Oak, novo ftanding in a Wood, 
near Ronfey in the County of Southampton, 

Sir, 

T his tree, in 1788, was ten feet eleven inches, 
and is now nearly eleven feet one inch in cir- 
cumference, at fix feet from the ground. 

VoL. VI. D 


It 
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fe«t toe. 

Ic is in height to the firft five branch 21 6 

From thent e upwards, to where the bole 
lefiens fuddenly, is at leaft an el^ual dillance, 2 1 6 

Thus far it diminifhes gradually, like the 

maffive Ihaft of a Doric column. The 

« 

continuation of the bole extends near 12 
feet farther j and by comparing it with a 
tree at hand, it appeared to be 5 feet in 
circumference, and at the height of 50 feet 
from the ground - - - I2 o 

Length of the bole - - 55 o 

or more. 

The very top branches are timber, the tree ap- 
pears to be in a growing ftate, and though tradition 
fays it is 150 years of age, its yearly incrcafe is 
little (if any thing) lefs than an inch, and the beft 
judges allow it to contain twelve loads of timber 
at leaft. 

From thefe given premiles, I will endeavour t® 
lay down a Iketch of its progrefs during the latter 
half of its exiftence, in order to demonftrate that 
oak-timber will pay its pofleUbr good intcreft for 
ftanding till it arrives at maturity. But in fo doing, 
I muft deviate from the true form of the upper 
branches, (becaufe it would be difficult to calculate 

their 
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their real progrefs, without mcafuring them) and 
imagine the head to be divided into four equal ones ;• 
for the purpofes of pfoving, in the firft place, the 
impoffibility of theit being timber at the outfet of 
the calculation, and in the lecond, that they will 
continue to bear their proportion to the increafe of 
the lhaft j which I lhall attempt in a manner lb 
plain and fimple as to be intelligible to the com> 
mon farmer. 

It will be allowed, I prefume, that an oak, in a 
good foil and fituation, may, at 75 years from the 
acorn, have acquired 40 feet length of lhaft, being 
14 inches girt at the bafe,* 12 in the middle, and 
to inches at the top. Suppofe this terminating in 
four equal branches, then it is manifeft-, that none 
of thefe branches can be meafurable timber at this 
time it for their a^regate contents at the bale can- 
not exceed the fimple content of the top of the 

lhaft, which is under 12 inches girt, 

« 

The meafure of fuch an oak will be a ton, and 
ks value, as being under naval fize, three pounds at 
the moll. 

* What Is called the girt of timber, is one-fourth part of its* 
circumference. 

t Oak timber is meafurable as far as it holds fix inches girt, and 
no farther. 

D a Then, 
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Then, in a moderate way of growth, it will in- 
creafe one inch in circumference, being one quarter 
of an inch girt yearly j and aS it is found by expe- 
riment, that a lhaft of elm, thirty feet long, ex- 
tends itfelf ten inches in four years, we may at leaft 
allow an inch a year for fuch extenfion in a fliaft 
of oak of forty feet. It follows tlien, tliat at the 
end of twelve years, when eighty-lcven years of 
age, the lhaft will be a foot longer, and having in- 
creafed in girt three inches, it will meafure forty 
feet in length by fifteen indies girt, equal to fixty- 
four feet nine parts, the content whereof will be one 
ton, twenty-four feet, nine parts. As the lhaft is 
now increafed to more than twelve inches fquare at 
the top, the four branches will begin to be mea- 
furable at the bafe. 

In the next twelve years, at 99 years of age, pro- 
ceeding at the fame rate, it will have acquired 
another foot additional lengtli of lhaft, and three 
inches increafed girt ; and will meafure as follows, 
viz. 42 feet by 18 inches girt, (equal to 94 feet 6 
inches) the content whereof is 2 tons, 14 feet, 6 irf. 
and the four branches will be meafurable timber 
to the length of two feet each, and their contents, 
if feven inches and a half girt, will be 2 tons, 17 
foct, 7 inches. 


In 
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In the next twelve years, (at 1 1 1 years of age) 
a third foot is added to the length of the fliaft, and 
it becomes 21 inched girt; its contents then will be 
3 tons, 1 1 feet, 8 inches, and the four branches 
will become meafurable, four feet in length, and 
girt nine inches, confequently will contain 3 tons, 
20 feet, 8 inches. 

The next twelve years, (when 123 years of age) 
by acquiring another foot of (haft, with a girt in- 
creafed to 24 inches, it will contain 4 tons, 16 feet, 
and the four branches will be meafurable, fix feet 
in length, at 10 inches girt, containing 16 f. 8 in. 
making in all 4 tons, 32 feet, 8 inches. 

We will now allow 13 years for a like addition 
to the length and girt of the Ihaft, which (at 136 
years of age) will then be 45 feet by 27 inches, 
equal to 5 tons, 27 feet, 9 inchesj the four branches 
will be meafurable nine feet in length, and girt 
1 1 inches, equal to 30 feet, 4 inches j together will 
containing 6 tons, 1 8 feet, i inch, 

Laftly, we will take 14 years to fupply an ad- 
ditional foot to the length, and three additional in- 
ches to the girt of the fhaft ; which will then be 
46 feet long by 30 inches girt, cq,ual to feven tons, 

D 3 feven 
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fcven feet, and the four branches will become mea- 
furable, la feet in length, ^rt 12 inches, equal 
to I ton, 8 inches ; and the whole contents (at 150 
years of age) will be equal to 8 tons 15 feet, round 
meafure, viz. 12 loads of fquare timber, value 
48/. to 50/*. 

The growth of this capital ftick, being thus 
traced without exaggeration, it may ferve to Ihew 
the manifeft difadvantage of cutting young trees 
in foils which will bring tliem to maturity.— 
Its firft 75 years were Ipent in acquiring a An- 
gle ton; whereas, the laft 75 years produced 
above feven times as much in quantity, befides 
the increafe of value as naval timber ; which taken 
together will pay its proprietor compound intereft 
at 3/. I Ss. per cent, for the latter period ; and who 
can lay out money to fo great advantage, confider- 
ing the fluduation of the flocks in the firft place, 
(lucky hits only excepted) and the irregularity of 
the payments of intereft, and the inftability of pri- 
vate fecurities? 


* A to^i of round was always reckoned equal to a load 
and a quarter of fquare timber, Ijut the hewers now manage their 
bufinefs fo dexteroufly, as to bring it equal to a load and half. Thus 
tJie furveyors of Deaq Forell eltimate 14,400 ton.s, girt meafure, to 
amount to 21,600 loads, fquare meafure, and value it at 4I, per 
load. Vide Commiflitmers' third Report, 


By 
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By Smart’s Tables it appears. 

That the amount of il. in 75 yrs. at 4p. cent, compound intercffj 


% £.Dectmalpts» 
is------ - =18,9452,5466 

Andinfametimeat 3ip*ct« =13,1985,5083 which added together, 

and divided by a — — 

quotes - ^*)3 »>i438>0504- 

years at jl. is.s. per ct! ] £-««.‘>7«9.o*5* 

Which multiplied by ----- 3 The value of the tree at 
the commencement 7 — J the amount of 3 I. in 75 ys. 


of the term, produces 3 1 at 3I. 1 5s. compd. intereft 

Mr. Marftiam, for whofe opinion I have a great 
veneration, obferves, that trees which increafe one 
inch and a half per annum in circumference, during 
the firft century, do not gain fo much in circum- 
ference in the fecond. Though I allow this to be 
the cafe, it will appear, that they incrcafe more in 
their folid contents notwithftanding. 

In proof whereofi 

ft. in. 

Take the difference between 131 8 the contents of the fhaft in Its 
hundredth year, and - - 94 6 its contents in preceding period, 

anddivideitbytheNo.ofysix)37 2(quotes 3f. j inch for its an* 
nual increafe, — — 

3 * 

between the 87th and the looth year of its growth. Then take 
the difference between - 287 o the contents of the (haft in its 
i5otb year, and - . - 227 9 its contents in the period im- 

— mediately preceding, 
and divide by the No. ofys. 14) 59 3(4 f. xi inches. 

33 

1 

D 4 Shews, 
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Shews, that notwithftanding its annual increafe in 
circumference was diminifhed, . yet the annual in- 
creafe of its folid contents 'Ovas greater by one 
foot one inch and i -third, from the 135th to the 
1 50th year of its growth, than it was between the 
87 th and the looth year, befides the increafed 
meafurc of its limbs not taken into confideration. 

Were an accurate regifter to be kept of the 
growth of oaks for 1 50 years together, (as an in- 
genious correfpondent has wilhed) we fliould then 
be at a certainty refpefting it j and not depend 
upon conjedure, as in the prefent inftance j but 
in which there being no intention to deceive, and 
the inferences being fairly drawn from known cir- 
cumftances, the conclufion cannot deviate widely 
from the truth. 

As the obviating objeftions is preferable to the 
anfwering them, and the increafe of the branches 
may, to perlbns little converfant in timber, appear in 
this calculation far too great j I think it neceffary 
to explain the principles on which I proceeded. 

It is evident, that the contents of the limbs, be 
their number more or lefs, amount in the whole to 
the quantity of .timber the lhaft would have 

contained. 
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contained, had it extended itfelf iipwrards to the 
length the branches are meafurable. The four 
imaginary ones that T have adopted, therefore, may 
be confidered as a continuation of the lhaft to the 
extent of 12 feet. Then, 

As the top of the lhaft in its 75th year was equal 
to 10 feet girt ; in its 99th year, by the addition 
of one-fourth of an inch yearly, it will girt 16 
inches in that place ; leffening in its advances to- 
wards the top, which is fuppofed to have gained 
two feet j this at 1 5 inches girt is equal to three 
feet one inch. 

In its 1 1 ith year, the fame part of the lhaft will 
be 1 9 inches girt and four feet the fuppofed length 
of additional timber will be equal to nine feet, as 
the mid 'girt will be 18 inches only. 

In the next period, the girt at the fame place will 
be 22 inches. This, if continued fix feet, at 20 
inches only in the girting-place, is equal to 1 6 feet 
eight inches. 

To proceed : the old top of the lhaft now takes 
13 years to increale to 25 inches, and its advanced 

length 
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length 9 feet, will, at 22 ^ inches girt, be equal 
to JO feet 4 inches ; and 

Laftly, the faid top increafes to 28 inches girt, 
and the additional length of timber, being 12 feet 
at 24 inches girt, equal to one ton eight feet, fet 
down as the meafure of ‘he branches j which, it may 
be obferved, are here fuppofed to lengthen more 
than in proportion to a foot in a period, though the 
ihaftwas confined to that extent ; as in faiH: branches 
when they become timber, always do. For being 
of great length, before they attain meafurable fub- 
ftance j upon their increafe in bulk, the menfuration 
extends as rapidly at leaft, as t c progrefs here a'*- 
figned to it i viz. from two to tiiree (feet in 1 2 or 
14 years. Thus large branches in oak, contribute 
greatly to the increafe and value die timber, as 
is evident by that of Langley-Wood. 

In the manor of Dibden, belonging to Lord 
Malmfbury, on the eaftern bounds of the New 
Foreft, are fome capital oaks ; op'* in particular is 
larger than Fy fields at equal diftance from the 
ground, but inferior to it in height and folid con- 
tents. This is 1 1 feet eight inches round j at fix 
feet the lhaft is ftraight, and exceeds jo feet in 

length; 
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length ; it has four or five large branches, and may 
contain about eight loads of timber. A lower limb 
or two has been mutilkted, yet the tree is at pre- 
fent found, but feems nearly at its beft. 

The three inftances of well-grown oaks before 
ftated are enough to fhew the advantage -accruing 
to their owners, and the community in general, 
by refraining from cutting trees whilft thriving. 
Thofe who would feek for more, and are within 
reafonable diftance, I would refer to Longleatj 
where there are many objefts of this kind, of luf- 
ficient grandeur to excite their emulation. May 
ihf* noble poffer -r long enjoy the picafure of fetting 
h an cxan ^ of forbearance ; and may his 
ifoip it .ei' cbarg- v.'ith his defcendants, to 
c\ ;i i; " vaki: he has brought to fuch perfec- 
i , and . them to naval purpofes on the firfl 

./arcnt iiitlic .:nin of decay; by no means fuffering 
» n valuable produdiions to moulder away in burly 
t-tformity, millennial monuments of their owner’s 
folly, fiom general jP t^. “neratfon ‘■e»'cafter ! 

Of fuch, there are too many at this time ex- 
tant; the Cawthorp Oak, though a magnificent 
ruin, with the Greendale Oak delineated in Hun- 
ter’s edition of Evelyn’s Sylva, a«d Bull-oaks, in 


various 
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various places, are of this number. The latter are 
thus denominated, from the no uncommon circum- 
ftance of bulls taking flielter within them, which 
thefe animals effc 6 t, not by going in and turning 
round, but by retreating backwards into the cavity 
till the head only projefts at tlie aperture. The one 
I am about to particularize ftands in the middle ef 
a pafture, bears the moft venerable marks of anti- 
quity, gives the name compounded of itfelf and 
its fituation to the farm on which it grows, viz. 
Oakley Farm, and was the favourite retreat of a 
bull. Twenty people, old and young, have crouded 
into it at a time ; a calf being fliut up there for 
convenience, its dam, a two-year-old heifer, con- 
ftantly went in to fuckle it, and left fufEcient room 
for milking her. It is fuppofed to be near a thou- 
fand years old ; the body is nothing but a fhell, 
covered with burly protuberances ■,* the upper part 
of the lhaft is hollow like a chimney, it has been 
mutilated of all its limbs, but from their ftumps 
arife a number of fmall branches, forming a brufhy 
head, fo remarkable for fertility, that in years of 
plenty it has produced two facks of acorns in 4 


** It meafures in the iniddlc rgund th',:fe burls 29 feet 3 
inches, round the ftumps of the old arms 3 1 feet 6 inches in the 
imalleft part ; between two and three feet from the ground it is 26 
feet in circumference. 


feafon. 
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feafon. Thcfe particulars, extraordinary as they 
may feem, I had from the farmer’s own mouth', 
whofe father and hirAfelf have occupied the land 
for very many years, and from appearances I think 
they may be credited. About twenty years ago, I 
had the curiofity to iheafure this tree j its head was 
as green and vigorous laft fummer as it was at that 
time ; and though hollow as a tub, it has increafed 
in its meafure fome inches. Upon the whole, this 
bears every mark of having been a fhort ftemmed 
branchy tree, of the firlt magnitude, ly.reading its 
arms in all directions round it. In memory of the 
prefcnt tenant, the laft remaining branch, one of the 
fmalleft, was found, extended forty feet from the 
trunk, and was cut off in his father’s time for re- 
pairs upon the farm. 

The aperture is a fmall ill-formed Gothic arch, 
hewed out, or enlarged with an ax, and the bark 
now curls over the wound — a fure fign that it conti- 
nues growing; and hence it is evident, that the 
hollow oaks of enormous fjze, recorded by anti- 
quaries, did not obtain fuch bulk whilft found, for 
the foell increafes when the fubftance is no more. 
The blea, and the inner bark, receive annual tri- 
butes of nutritious particles from the fap in its pro- 
grefs to the leaves, and from thence acquire a 

power 
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power of extending the outer-bark, and increafing 
its circumferente flowly. Thus a tree, which at 
30 Q years old was found, and fix feet diameter, like 
the Langley Oak, would, if left to perifh gradually, 
in its thoufandth year become a Ihell of ten feet 
diameter j and hence it is natliral to conclude, (as 
appearances juftify it) that this tree, when in per- 
fedtion, was nearly, if not quite, equal to that ama- 
zing one which belonged to the bifhop of Salif* 
bury. How fliameful, to let nature have pro- 
duced an oak like this in vain ! 

I am, &c. &c. 

Boffington. T. SOUTH. 

Dimenfions of the Bull Oak, in Wedgenock’-Bark, 
W arwickjloire.* 


I yard from the ground 

yd. 

11 

f. 

1 

ill. 

0 

] foot above the ground 


I 

0 

6 feet from the ground 

12 

1 

0 

Broadeft fide - _ _ 

7 

0 

5 

Clofe to the ground - - > 

18 

1 

7 

Height of the trunk, about 

4 

I 

0 


The infide is quite decayed and when I faw it, 
a cow and a Iheep had Iheltered tliemfclves within 
It. The head is very round and flourilhing. 

, T. O. 

** Geat. Sept. 1783. 

Litter 
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Letter V. 

An EJfay on the Growth of Oaks, and on the Pro 
iuStim of Crooked 'Timber for Nanai PurpofesA 


Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree. 

While by our Oaks the precious loads are bornt 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn/' 

Pope. 


Sir, 

P ROVIDENCE with infinite wifdom hath or- 
dained, that every country fhould abound in 
productions the moR ufeful or falutary to its inha^ 

bitants. 


^ Among the amufements which the countiy affords, I know none 
more delightful in itlclf, and beneficial to the publick, than that of 
Planting, I could nicntion a nobleman, whofe fortune has placed 
liini in I’everal parts of England, and who has always left tliefe vi- 
able inai ks behind him, which lliew he has been there 5 he never 
hired a houfe in his life, without leaving, all about it, the feeds of 
wealth, and bellowing legacies on the pollerity of the owner. Had 
all the gentlemen of England made the lame improvements upon 
their eftates, the whole coiuitry w'ould have been at this time as 
one great garden. Nor ought fuch an employment to be looked 
upon as too inglorious for men of the higheft rank. There have 
been heroes in this art, as well as mothers. * We are told in parti- 
cular, of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all the Leffer Allat 
There is indeed fomething truly magnificent in this kind of amufe- 

ment t 


Willum Duke of Cumberland, Bagih(A Heath. 
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bitants. This fea-girt ifland depends upon oaks for 
its commerce and protedion. I’liefe are found 
therefore in a vaiiety of foils, in lands both ftifF and 
light, both wet and dry but attain their fulleft mag- 
nitude 


inent : it gives a nobler air to feveral parts of nature j It fills the 
earth with a variety of beautiful feenes, and has fomething in it 
like creation. For this reafon, the plcafurc of one who plants is 
ibniething like that of a poet, who, as Ariltotle obferves, is more 
flelighted with his productions, than any other writer or artiil 
whatfoever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them, which is not to be 
found in molt otlier works, as tliey give a plealiire of a more lall- 
ing date, and commonly iuipi ovt* in the eye of the planter. When 
you have finifiied a building, or any other undertaking of the like 
nature, it immediately decays upon your hands ; you fee it brought 
to the utmoft point of perfection, and from that time haftening to 
its ruin. On the contraiy, when you have finiflied your planta- 
tions, they are flill arriving at greater degrees of perfection as long 
as you live, and ajmear more beautiful in every lucceeding year than 
iliey did in the foregoing. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men of eftates as a plea- 
fing amufement, but as it is a kind of virtuous employment, and 
may therefore be inculcated by moral motives 5 paiticularly from 
the love which W'e ought to have for our country, and the regard 
which we ought to bear to our pofterity. As to the firft, I need 
only mention, what is frequently obferved by others, that the in- 
creafe of foreft trees does by no means bear a projiortiou to the 
deftruClion of them, in I’o much that, in a few ages'* the nation 
may be at a lofs to fupply itfelf with timbei’ fufficient for the fleets 
of England. 

Spectator, No. 5S3 — 10/^ Auguft, 1714. 


^ The writer little ihwight, that in lefs tjian one age, his pre- 
fliC'tion would come to 
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hitude in rich black earth, in ftrorigmoift loams, arid 
in fandy loams, or faods, with a flratum of clay 
beneath. Their tap-roots require Ibme depth to 
ftrike in, their growth is quickeft where the ground 
is free,* but in ftubborn clay is very flow till their 
roots have penetrated far } then they begin to thrive 
and produce the tougheft and moft lafting timber. 

A famous inftance of longevity, durability, and 
the amazing bulk they will attain in foils which 
fuit them, has been particularized in the Lang> 
ley Oak. f 

A living arid utiexampled proof of the rapi- 
dity of their growth, when aflifted by culture, may 
be feen at Stratton in Norfolk ; where an Oak, 
planted byMr. Marfham in 1720, is now above 
eight feet round at fourteen feet from the ground; 
but this had the advantage of manure, tillage, and 


* Kennedy, m his treatife on planting moors and commons, fays, 
(voh I. p. 127) That in black moorifli-land, where long heath 
grows, oaks thrive fafter, and make finer (hoots, than in any 
otlier foil,” 

What pity then it is but all fuch moors were planted ! 

I have feen oaks of large fize protrude themfelves from filTure.^ 
of rocks, where no foil appeared. To clothe the naked crag with 
timber, merits our warmeftprsdie. 

t This tree was pexft£tly fotmd at 300 years^oM, 

Vot. VI. F. 


other 
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other judicious treatment, to which its Iiafty pro- 
grefs may be attributed, and to Wiiich few planters 
can or will attend. 

The growth of middle-aged oak is generally 
from one inch i -third, to an inch in circumference 
yearly } between its twentieth and its hundredth 
year, it fometimes exceeds this meafure j and in its 
fecond century falls within it. But as the folidity of 
the fhaft confifts lefs in its length, than in the fquare 
of its diameter in the girting place, a fmall addi- 
tion to the diameter there enlarges the fquare abun- 
dantly. Wherefore, though the circumference from 
the hundredth to the hundred and fiftieth year, 
may not increafe fo faft as it did to the hundredth, 
the folid contents will be increafing falter j for as 
the fquare of the diameter* 40= 1600 exceeds the 
fquare of 24= 576 f, fo will the contents in the 
150th year exceed the contents in the looth, wlien 
its annual enlargement was i-8th of an inch greater. 

* Forty inches was the diameter of Fyfields Oak, in its 1 50th 

year - - - 40 

X40 

z6oor=: Its fquare. 

+ Twenty -four inches diameter of the fame in its 100th year, 

^ 4 - 

X24 

576 Its fquare. 


Under 
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Under the defeription of Fy fields Oak, I have- 
endeavoured to prov^ that this timber, though not 
fo quick of growth at firft as the fbfter woods, 
will pay ample intereft to fuch proprietors as give 
it time to come to maturity. For oaks in the end 
will exceed in magnitude fuch trees as outgrew 
them in their infancy j the period of the growth of 
the latter being over, before the oak begins to 
extend its timber through its limbs, it is then that 
it increafes rapidly it is then that it pays for ftand- 
ing ; it is then that it makes amends for flow ad- 
vances in the early ftages of its progrefsj producing 
more timber in the laft twenty years, than it did in 
the whole firft century ; and (quite the reverfe of 
elm) the larger and more crooked the limbs are, 
(however ftiort the bole) the more valuable is the 
timber. 

‘Tall ftraight oaks, when of full fize, are beautiful 
objefts, whether Angle or in woods. They are re- 
quifite for beams, for kelfons, ftern-pofts and plank- 
ftocks } and great is the confumption of the latter ; 
for Ihips are planked both within and without with 
oak, fave beneath the light water-line, where beech 
performs that office. The growth of oaks like thefo 
is the chief aim of the generality of planters ; and 
feems to have been the immediate defign of the 

R 2 , furveyors 
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furveyors of Dean Foreft. Should their plan bfl 
adopted,* the trees will drayr one another up fo 
faft, that fcarce a crooked one will be found in 1 8 
thoufand acres, fave round the out-fkirts j and the 
foil w'ill be full of ftubs, which, as oak robs oak, 
muft check the growth of the furviving timber. 

Planters of all kinds (as before obferved) Ihould 
attend to the ufes to which their timber may be ap- 
propriated. Inclofures made at Government’s ex- 
pence, therefore, fhoiild be nurferies for timber 
adapted to government purpofes. The marine, be- 
ing the firft and principal objeft, ihould in the firft 
place be provided for. Trees difperfed on open 
commons and extenfive waftes, have hitherto pro- 
duced the choiceft timber j and though the returns 
of the forefts have of late years, through mif- 

* They propofe to turn Tods upfide down, at three feet apart, to 
plant one or two acorns in each fod with a dibber, taking out at the 
end of ten years every other tree j at the end of fifteen years every 
other tree again, to leave them at twelve feet apart j = at twenty- five 
years growth, to fell 132 trees on an acre j at thirty -five years 
growth, to leave the trees at twenty feet apart j and at forty -five 
years to leave 75 upon an acre, &c. &c. 

' This is evidently a miflake j for to fet them at twelve feet dif- 
tance from each other, feven out of eight muft be cut down* The 
whole indeed is incomprehenfible, for after fetting the trees aliz 
feet apart, it would require a conjui or to fet them at 20 feet, 

management. 
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management, been very fcantyj* yet they havo 
confifted of fuch vaiyable knees and crooks as the 
merchants would have found it difficult to have 
furnilhed. And if no provifion be made for grow- 
ing fuch in future, yve, like the French,! ffiall be 
reduced to the neceffity of ufing iron-braces in- 
ftead of timber-knees.J In the prefent fcarcity of 
thefe valuable articles, it is not only the bufmcfs of 
the furveyors, but the duty of every member of 
the community, who is bleft with the means, to try 
at their produdion. The French have attempted 
it by fufpending weights to the heads of flender fap- 
lings, bowing them haftily towards the ground, 
which is not only an expenfive, but inefficacious 
method, for it injures the plant by ftraining the 
bark and rupturing the fap-veffels. Let us take 
nature for our guide, Itudy her means, and imitate 
her ways. 

* Two thoufaiid loads yearly on an average of the laft 20 years. 
The confuniption of tlie docks is 2 5^000 loads. 

•f vide Falconer's Marine Di£lionary— article Knee, 
t The contraftors for India Ihips have been already neceflltated 
to ufe iron braces, through the fcarcity of large knees, and in ti:.- 
ding fliips they are found convenient, as leaving more room for tli* 
freight ; but in a man of war, the Iblidity of the timber knees adds 
greatly to the ftrength and liability ofherfides, enabling them to. 
refill the batteries of the enemy for longer continuance, and pie- 

erving the men in great meafurc from the deftivclive power o, 
Iphnters. ' ■ f 

E 3 
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Whoever traverfes a foreft, with the eye of cu- 
riolity awake, muft remark, th^t almoll every thorn 
becomes a nurfe for timber. Acorns, or becch- 
mafts, or fometimes both, dropped by birds or 
fquirrels, vegetate freely under, the (hade and pro- 
tedlion of the bufhes, till they rife above the bite 
of cattle. Small groupes and Angle trees arc thus 
produced } their guardian thorns when overpowered 
perifh. Then, having open fpace for their roots to 
range in, their growth becomes rapid, their bodies 
bulky, their limbs large and extenfive ; cattle refort 
to them for Ihelter, enrich the ground with their 
droppings, the timber derives advantage from the 
manure, becomes produdtive of knees, crooks, and 
compafs pieces, the chief requifites in naval archi- 
tedure. Vide No. I. 

If lords of manors, and men of landed property, 
would purfue the hint which nature here throws out, 
and employ the aged and infirm, to colleft and dib 
among the thorns (with which the waftes, furzy 
commons, and aukward corners of their eftates 
abound) fuch tree-feeds as the foil is beft adapted 
toj. how foon would the face of the country be 
improved ! What varieties of flouriftiing trees would 
in a few years prefent themfelves ! What provifion 
mad? for pofterity hereafter ! 


Parks 




/fAneA/vt 
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Parks and pleafure-grounds might be rendered 
cnchantingly beautilb], by clumps of quickftrs, 
black-thorns, hollies, &c. interlperfed here and 
there for the proteftion of acorns,* purpofed to be 
fown among them,* Under their umbrage^ oak- 
faplings, which delight in Ihade, would thrive ex- 
ceedingly i be fafe from the brouze of catdc, with- 
out the expence of fencing, and the lawns become 
bounded with ftately timber, not only a lading 
but improving ornament to future generations. 

Why fhould we truft to chance to fow our woods? 
What would be the expcnce of a bulliel or two of 
acorns fet by hand a year before each cutting ? when 
a man might pafs between the ftubs, planting them 
in vacant places at ten or a dozen fteps apart j at 
fuch diftanccs they would have room to grow with- 
out annoying the underwood, till their own value 
made amends for its deficiency. 

Clofe }danting I profefs myfelf no friend to j oaks 
drawn up like hop-poles, excite my indignation ; 


Some years acorns are fcarce and difficult to be got, but as 
luch years of fcarcity generally fuccccd to years of plenty, num- 
bers of fcedling oaks may be drawn from wheat-ftubbles in the 
neighbourhood of w;)ods, which if taken up careful nnd planted 
ihe fame day, will grow readily and gain a j^ear. 

E 4 
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for it is with planters as with gardeners, the one 
thins not his trees, nor the other his fruit, till the 
inifehief has been donej we fuffer them to remain 
and impair each other, before we have refblution to 
difplace them ; and at laft perform the bufmefs ill 
or fparingly not reflecting, that one prime oak, 
or one prime beech, is worth a fcore of ftarvelings. 
Vide Mr. Nichols's Account of a Plantation in 
New Foreft. 

In plantations thus begun, however diverted of 
incumbrances in the advanced rtages of their 

♦ I remember a circular thicket of oaks on an eminence, which 
had at a diilance the moft pleafing eifed, afluming the appearance 
of one immenre round head, reaching almoll to the ground. On a 
nearer approach, the ftems of the duller became vifible, but llpod 
fo thick, that like the famous Indian Fig, they feemed to form a 
congeries uniting in one trunk. When amongft them, however, 
they were from 4 to 6 feet apart, drawn up to the height of 50 feet 
or more, but fo (lender as not to exceed 6 inches diameter in the 
middle of their (hafts. They were great favourites of their owner, 
who fet the acorns whilft a boy under the diredion of his father, 
in whofe time they had been thinned twice, and once by himfelf 
afterwards 5 on my lamenting that they had fo little (pace alloted 
them, he acknowledged more room would have been better, and 
in a few years after thinned them ralhly, taking away two-thirds at 
once, which he fold for 7s. a piece, leaving the belt, as he thought, to 
improve. But tbefe, diveited of their fupporters, bent like reeds 
befpre the wind, and after every fudden guft, reverberating forcibly, 
cHihed their branches one againft the other till daihed to pieces^ 
thofe in the outer ring alone efcaping. This hopeful grove of plants 
thus periihed at half ||rowth for want of early thiniung. 

* ' 1 
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growth, few if any knees or naval crooks will be- 
found, except upomtheir borders j we muft look 
for thefe either in fingle trees, like No. I. in fmall 
groupes or in hedge-rows. In groupes, one or other 
often gains the maftery, as reprefented in No. II. or 
III. and forces the reft to bend forward till they 
have room for afccnt. Trees, when few in num- 
ber, enjoy a liberty nearly equal to fingle ones; 
each has a fpace where its roots may draw nu- 
trition; and as thefe and the branches ufually follow 
the fame diredion, the leading roots of the infe- 
rior trees will tend outwards, and finding nothing to 
obftrud their paffage, will furnifh fupply fufficient 
to keep them thriving, notwithftanding the fupe- 
riority of their antagonifts. 

In this age, when our ftock of timber is fo very 
low, and our impatience fuch, that we cannot wait 
till the fmall quantity that is left attains maturity, 
we muft not expedt to find many capital crooks in 
branches like thofe of the Langley Oak, but muft 
produce them in the ftem or bole of the tree ;* 
which can only be done by a regular and conftant 


• Deformity in a ?:ree, like the fame defeft in the human body, 
deviates from the line oi o.auty, but national intereit requires it to 
be promoted, that we may not, hke cur .neighbours, be compelled 
to hibftitute iron braces in the room of knef s and crooks. 


• oppreflion ; 
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oppreffion ; the efFed whereof may be fcen in 
figures No. II. and III. and in hedge-rows where 
the timber (lands thick, as No. IV. reprefcnts. 
The centre ftick of the three, growing behind the 
others, and not finding room to fpcnd its (ap by 
riling betwixt their tops, made its way out to the 
fun and air, as appears in the draught annexed, 
forming a capital knee and valuable crook above it. 
In thefe infiances we find a plain and uleful leflTon, 
viz. that trees, impelled to a certain direction 
whilft young, will continue growing in the fame di- 
redlon as long as they exifi. Their natural ten- 
dency is doiibrlcfs towards a perpendicular; but 
if confi rained to change this diipofit:< , early, they 
will proceed horizontally till they room to 

aicend freely ; and though *^110}' nii.ii immediately 
rife upwards, the curve they have taken will in 
great meafure be preierved, even '”hen the op- 
preiTors which caufed it are no more. Hence it is 
manifefi, that any quic’ growing trees of fmall 
value, may be u!ed as infir. uients for forcing feed- 
ling oaks out of thti.' Ut ..gli. due. Cuttings of 
coppice withy* will, by the freedom of tlicir growth. 


* It may be obferved, that I no where recommend the beech as 
a companion to the oak. Itib in fa£l too mighty for it. When 
one Hands near the other, the tree of the firil coniequence yields to 
the quicker growth of its rival, and eoniU’ t .) little. 


(as 
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(as reprefented No. V.) overpower the faplings, 
bearing them down ahnoft to the ground for a time, 
and the purpofe being effefted, may for relief of 
the oaks be cut down as often as requifite, till, as 
they gain power, the.withies in their turn give way. 
Plants like thefc, which extraft nutrition of a dif- 
ferent nature, though they promote a crook, will 
not ftarve or check the oaks beneath them. 

Trees growing out of a bank frequently take 
a favourable turn like No. VI. Such are accepted 
by the king’s purveyors as compafs pieces, which 
gain admiffion into the dock-yards, though of lefs 
dimenfions, and at a higher price than ftraighter 
timber. It may be proper therefore, in new in- 
clofures, to throw up the banks high and broad, 
to plant quickfets on the outer flope, on the top 
withies, and at due diftances near the bafe of the 
inner Hope to dib in acorns ; which in their fu- 
ture growth muft incline forwards to avoid the pro- 
jedting withies, and be fome years before they can 
attempt a perpendicular. In fuch cafe the crook 
will be near the butt in the ftouteft part of the 
timber, and the curve, thus formed in infancy, will 
retain its lhape as long as the tree endures. 

Having now fhewn the means t)y which naval- 
crooks may be obtained at an caly expejrcej I pro- 
ceed 
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ceed to recommend the growth of oaks, in pre- 
ference to other timber, to every one who is pof- 
felTed of foils fuited to their produdbion. Thole 
who have waftes and furze-gronnds thinly fcattered 
with trees, and of finall prcl\*nt value, may, by 
attention to the hints here given, render them not 
only^of great confequence to themfclves and fa- 
milies, but highly beneficial to the ftate. 

All who with generous views, in this the time of 
fcarcenefs, w'armly apply themfclves to raifing oaks 
for publick good, giving up prefent advantages for 
their defeendants’ future gain, deferve a civick 
crown. In fuch attempts, let every liberal mind 
enjoy its own ideas ; fome following one, and fome 
another way. Then, whether we try faplings from 
the nurfery, for open groves; fow acorns mixed 
with nuts for coppices, or fet them among bulhes, 
it fignifies little, fo we do but plant, protedb them 
from the bite of cattle, and thin them often, that 
tiiey may not croud and Ipoil each other. Defedls 
of which inftances have been given, that the like 
in future may be avoided. 

1 acknowledge to have thought with Mr. Mil- 
ler, that oaks for timber Ihould be raifed from acorns 
iown upon the fp,ot, rather than by tranfplantations ; 

th.^r 
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tliat method, therefore, has generally been my 
praftice. Mr. Marfoam now indeed has nearly 
made a convert of me. That gentleman’s fuccels 
almoft exceeds belief j but he is bleflcd with a happy 
foil, and no one more deferves fuccefs tlian he does. 

For fowing acorns, the inverted fod of the fur- 
veyors foems not equal to Mr. Pavier’s method of 
preparing the ground by bringing it into good tilth. 
I would add, dung it well for wheat, throw it up 
into ridges, fow hazle-nuls, floes, haws, holly- 
berries, allien and maple-keys, broad-caft with the 
wheat, and dib in acorns at ten or twelve feet dif- 
tance, along the mid-ridges where the foil is bell. 
At reaping-time, leave the ftubble long to Ihelter 
the feedlings, and in tlie fpring following, fcatter 
fome clover feed over the ground j much of it will 
grow to lhade and protect the oaks when the ftub- 
ble rots away. Patches of clover or wild vetches 
meliorate the foil, and promote the progrefs of the 
feedlings rapidly. Thefe, as they advance, may be 
thinned and trained either to crooks or upright 
ftems, as beft fuits the planter’s purpofej for oaks, 
vvhilft the bark is fmooth and white, may be diverted 
of their ftraggling {hoots without injury, for the 
wounds not being large will foon heal over, leaving 
neither blemilh or dead knot behind. 


For 
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For planting, the groundfhould be well trenched, 
and the oaks, if drawn from .a warm nurfery, muft 
be fet thick at firft j but as foon as they appear in 
a growing ftate, fliould be thinned every three or 
four years at furtheft, till fet at twenty or thirty 
feet apart •, even thefe diftances are fcarce fufEcient 
for naval timber. Such as are taken out may be 
planted in vacant fpots elfewhere ; and if dug up 
carefully, there will be little danger of their failing. 

Agriculture, the life and foul of every ftatcj 
hath been wifely and liberally encouraged by the 
Bath Society, under whofe aufpices it haftily ad- 
vances towards perfection. 

Planting, whilft it does not interfere too far 
with their chief objeCl, lays the next claim to favour. 
Under the like .fanCtion, methinks I already fee our 
timber flourifli. Honorary rewards incite the 
nobleft minds to aCtion, emulation of courfe cnfues, 
and that fpirit once abroad, the work is half 
performed. 

From the fmall freeholder, little can be expeCted 
fave the raifing an orchard forhis own convenience. 
It is to the owners of extenfive property, that we 
are to look up for grand improvements. The 

growth 
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growth of timber folely refts with them. The 
prefervation of theii; own families, the welfare of 
the community, nay, the veiy ejciftence of their 
country, as a maritime ftate, depends upon their 
fpeedy exertions. The devaftation which prevails 
in our woods, threatens their total deftruftion.* — 
Without forbearance, the Imall ftock that is left 
will prcfently be exhauftecl. Britifli timber will no 
longer ride triumphant on the main. The docks 
mull Hand indebted to foreign countries for fuppiy. 
Our fliips will be of Ihort duration, and our expencc . 
W'onderfully enlarged. 

To conclude: — 7' he exigency of the lirncs lo 
immediately demands attention, that had 1 the ma- 
gick power ofpcrfuafion to reach the heart of every 
ihoughtlefs land-owner, I would never ceafe ex- 
claiming, O my countrymen! my countrymen ! 
let us no longer yawn in indolence, left a fatal le- 
thargy enfue. No longer let us trull to chance, to 
birds, to fquirrcis, to be our planters, but bdlir 
ourfelves. Let us inftantly refrain from felling half- 

* If there be not i-5th part of the naval timber that tJ.nj way 
50 years ago now left, and tlie annual confiimption in the dock- 
yields, be 25,000 loads, exciulive of the fliips built for govt'nnnciu 
in private yards, together with the increaflng demands for com- 
merce, Kaft-India (hips as big as men of war, &:c. &cr. wdtat 
mult be the conl'equencc ? Unlel's fome check be given to mu im- 
prudence, another twenty years complcals our ruin. 


crown 
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grown trees i employ the poor and needy to fcatter 
acorns with a liberal hand ; bcleech the Almighty 
of his goodnels to profper our endeavours j then 
we may live to fee our woodlands once more crowned 
with naval timber, our landfcapes Ikirted round with 
lordly oaks, and our eftates descending to pofterity, 
with the fure and glorious profpedt of enriching and 
protefting their polTeflbrs ! 

I am, &c. &c. 

T. SOUTH„ 


ADDITINOAL LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 

\^e SubjeSl announced in the following Letter ^ is of 
Jo inter ejiing a Nature, as to hefpeak the Attention 
of Country Gentlemen at large. And the Work pre- 
paring for the Prejs, by Jo able a Hand, camot 
fail of being impatiently expebfed by the curious in 
Wall-Fruits. ^ 

Sir, 

B y many of ynur obliging letters, I have been 
invited to communicate to the Society further 
accounts of my rural labours than thofe I have 
already troubled you with. Such have been con- 
fined within tlie narrow compafs of twenty acres of 

meadow. 
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meadow, fome fcattered plantations, an acre and 
a half of gaVden-groynd, and theprodudion of the 
Peach and Neftarine. 

The improvement of the former has been amply 
enlarged upon by abler hands. The culture of 
the latter leems to have been either little attended 
to, or imperfcftly underftood. That trees, with 
fkilful management, will produce fruits luperior in 
fize, beauty, and flavour, to thofe of the fame 
fpecies in an indifferent ftate of culture, is a fa6t 
too well known to be controverted. V^hen we 
meet with aqueous infipidity, where vinous juices 
lliould prevail, our climate is condemned as un- 
favourable, and the ill conlequences of our own 
mifconduft, negligence, or ignorance, are attributed 
to its want of benignity. Bad foils, and wet fea- 
fons, make indeed great difference in the flavour 
of their productions j but the former may be cor- 
rected, and the latter fo feldom happens in the ex- 
treme, that nine years out of ten, I trufl we can 
produce both the peach and neCtarine within this 
kingdom, equal, if not fuperior, in quality to the 
boafted produce of our neighbours on the continent. 

1 dare not rifk an affertion fo oppoflte to the ge- 
neral opinion of my countrymen, (who think they 
muft travel fouthwards to tafte thefe fruits in per- 

VoL. VI. F fedir-.) 
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fedlion) without producing teftimonies to my cre- 
dit. I therefore refer to Sharpe's Letters,* already 

in 

^ Whilft I was m England, I never heard the words Northcni 
Climate pronounced, but they conveyed to me an idea of bar- 
renners and imperf'etSlion. I had always conceived, that vegc- 
tables and garden fruits obtained a flavour in the more Southern 
climes, unknown to the latitude of 52. But to my great fur* 
prize, I do not find that they are equal in tafte and fweetnefs to 
“ thofe which grow in our gardens, and what is ftili more fur- 
prizing, few of their fruits excel ours ; I believe none, except 
•* their water melons, their gmpes, and their figs. If they have not 
** peaches to he compared to ours, I prefume it is ow'ing to the 
violence of the funimer funs, though poflibly it may arife from 
their ignorance of cultivation iti Italy.* A certain noble of Ve- 
nice, well know n in the polite world for his attachment to the 
line arts, has proaired a Ikilful gardener from England, within 
“ thefe few years, 5 n hopes of improving the culture of his gar- 
“ den; T converied with this gardener, whom I found under 3 
“ ftate of difeouragement and defpair. He told me he had not ever 
trilled a peach in Italy of a true flavour, and he believed he 
never fliould ; for that he was thw-arted and obftriifted by the 
other gardeners in his attempts to reform their praftice ; that he 
iiad no authority over them, but was confined to his own proper 
“ department, w'hich he told me wmld anfwer but very little 
“ purpole.” 

Sharpens Lettcrf from lialj^ dated Naples^ No*v* 1765. 

Peaches In Rio de Janeiro [almoft under the Tropic of Ca. 
piicorn] are meally and infipid. Cook's Voyage, by Hawkefworth, 
z vol. p. 33. 

[Mr. S, though handled roughly by the wrriter of the Senti- 
mental Journey, poflefled a foul congenial to his own. Had that 

• Perhaps froin1)oth caufes« 
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in the hands of the publick, and to a private Ifttet 

or two incJoied. in confirmation of what is ad- 

^ • 


celebrated authot* feen him (as I did) perform the following office 
of humanity, he would have treated him more tenderly, and for his 
virtue’s fake, have buried his foibles in oblivion* 

ANECDOTE. 

Mr. Sharpe, when he refided in Suny, ufed frequently to hunt 
with Mr. Northey’s harriers. I was riding with him by the fide of 
them one day, wJien a heedlefs /ervant galloped in among tlie pack, 
kicking one of them to a diftance; the poor animal yelled woefully; 
Mr. S. Hopped immediately, and ordered his groom to examine 
the hurt ; a leg was broke in two places. He liimlelf, tho’ of the 
hrft eminence in his profeffionr alighted, took the dog in his arms, 
fat down upon a mole-hill, dilpatched his lervant to a diftant juni- 
per buffi to cut fplinterf, took off his own garter, fet the poor crea- 
ture’s fra6lured limb, bound it up with the utmoft tendernefs, laid 
it upon his own great-coat, on the pununel of his fervant’s fuddle, 
dire^Ved him to Walk his hqrfe gently with it to Epfom, told him the 
podtion it ffiould be confined in, and that it ffiould be fed by hand 
till a callous was formed, which being readily complied with, (as it 
was a favourite dog of Mrs, Northey's) it foon grew well, and 
before the hunting -feafon was over, followed the Iport with its 
wonted keennefs. 

Though fond of the diverfiort, and impatient of delay when the 
hounds were running, I tarried on tins bccafion, and was eye- wit- 
nefs to the feene, which I think preponderates in the fcale of hu- 
manity, before cither of thofe famous ones ot the Monk and his 
fnuff-box, the dead afs, or weeping Maria, fo inimitably wrought 
up by Sterjje himfelf. 

As Mr. Sharpe was well knowii at Bath, it is with pleafure that 
I fend tliither this tribute to his memory. 

T. SOUTH. 

The aboVe anecdote, though not ACkteuLTURAL, will not 
be Unplcafing totlie lovers of humanity in that line. J 
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van&d, and from long obfrrvation can venture, Sir, 
to afllire you, that a due fouth afpe£t, hitherto 
thought abfolutcly neceflary to bring thefe fruits to 
perfedion, often proves injurious to our choiceft 
peaches, and caufes our nedarine trees to caft their 
fruit upripe. 

In cold wet fummers, France may have the ad- 
vantage of us, but in warm and dry ones, I am 
confidently perfuaded to the contrary. The un- 
ulual heat of the ad, jd, and 4th of Auguffc 1788, 
affeded my fruit on the fouth and Ibuth-weft walls, 
in fuch a manner as to alter its very nature, fo that 
the Montabon, the Noblefs, and other peaches, 
ufually juicy, rich and vinous, became in fuch af- 
peds, that fummer, dry and mealy. Hence I ra- 
tionally draw this conclufion, that our climate, how- 
ever It may have been rafhly condemned, is more 
appofite to the produdion of thefe fruits, than any 
other whatfoever, unlefs perhaps fome diftrids of 
Perfia, to which they are indigenous, may prove an 
exception. Above thirty years experience and dole 
attention to their culture, warrant fuch a cOnclufion, 

The unprecedented fuccefs with which my la- 
bours have been crowned, induces my friends to 
be felicitous, that the knowledge I have obtained, 
may not die with me, la compliance with their 

requeft. 
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rcqueft, I have begun preparing a communication 
of my praftice to tlv publickj and in order to qua-, 
lify myfelf to throw the ftrongeft light poflible on 
the fubjeft, have flocked my garden with every 
Ipecies or variety of thefe fruits now cultivated ei- 
ther in France or England. Such another colledlion 
is not, I believe, to be found in this country. The 
generality of fruits have long been familiar to me j 
of the particulars hitherto unobferved, many are in 
a train for bearing next fummer, and the reft the 
year following : — when, having grown them all in 
the fame kind of foil, and under one and the fame 
mode of treatment, it will be eafy to determine 
whether the varieties pretended to, really exift, to 
mark the fpecifick differences of one from the other, 
to judge of their refpeflive merits as to fize and 
flavour, fo as decidedly to point out thofe which de- 
ferve future propagation, from thofe which, being 
comparatively worthlefs, ought to be condemned 
to perpetual exclufion. 

Having made this Angle branch of horticulture 
my ftudy, both in theory and praflice, for thirty 
years and upwards, and having proved, to the afto- 
nifhment of many, that wall-trees will perfeflly con- 
form to the will of the pruner in the due arrange- 
ment of their branches j in their general rclemblancc 
to each other j in an aptitude to furnifli the wall in 

F 3 every 
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eveiy part with the riche/i garniture of leaves^ 
bloom, and fruit, in their relpe£tive feafons j I think 
I may, without prefumption, attempt to inftrii<9: 
others how by the fame means they may effe£t the 
like purpofes. To do this methodically, I fhall 
begin with trees in their infancy, advance gradually 
through the feveral ftages of their progrefs, and ac- 
company them till they arrive at maturity. To 
point out the miftakes that fome have fallen into ; 
to (hew the defefts of modern praftice ; to contrail 
imperfect with perfect figures, will require copper- 
plates exhibiting their varied appearances in the 
pruned and unpruned ftate ; by which an accurate 
obferver may, with the afliftance of the remarks 
accompanying them, eafily attain a knowledge of 
the fubje£t fuflicient to enable him to manage his 
own wall-trees, and obtain fuch fruit as he feldom 
fees elfewhere. A new field of inntfcent and ufc- 
ful amufement will here be laid open for the coun- 
try gentleman to employ his leifure hours in rural 
retirement, and to fill up the intervals of ftudy, to the 
refident clergy, in a way by no means unbecoming 
their funftion. Mr. Laurence, reftor of Bifhop's 
Weremouth in Durham, the bell pruner of his 
time, recommends the practice to his brethren as a 
recreation that will fill up thofe little parenthefes of 
of their lives, which commonly go for nothing, in 
an intereftin^ an^ plcafurable manner. 

Having 
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Having read moil of the books hitherto pub^ 
lilhed relating to this art, and not Ending one that 
teaches the true rudiments, there fcems to be an 
opening left for a work of this kind, which I have 
not in contemplation only, but in fome forwardnefs, 
as you willperccive*by the drawings fent herewith.* 
Many of them being in a rough unfinilhed ftate, 
lhall I trouble you with laying them before the ar- 
tift who reduced the oaks, to know whether he will 
copy and improve fome particulars, and lhade and 
finilh others, according to the diredlions accompa- 
nying them ? In calling your eye over the drawings, 
with the few explanations which attend them, you 
may give a guefs at the defign and utility of the work. 
If you wilh to communicate them to fome few of 
the ingenious members of your fociety, you have 
my permiflion. If in your united opinions, a work 

Thefe drawings in themfelves mafterly, and the artift naw 
employed in finiihing them is a man oftirft-rate abilities. The tef* 
tinionies to tliefuperior excellence of the author’s fruit $> are the 
moft I’erpeJlablc and full. W. M, 

I'he work is to be entitled, “ The Gentleman’s Recreation in 
the Fruit Garden ; or, a Trcatife on the Culture of Peached and 
Neftarines 5 embelliflied with plates, and notes explanatory to a 
regular fyllem, for the training, pruning, and management of 
Wall-trees, from their infency to advanced old age : wi^ direc« 
tions how to obtain a conftant even crop of the molt delicious 
fruit; with thoughts on the produiStion of flavour; cures for 
the feveral difeales fruit-trees are prone to ; the prevention of 
blights, deitru6lion of vermin, and prefervation of the fruit in 
full beauty, till arrived at the height of perfeaion.” 

F4 of 
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of this nature may prove worthy the patronage of 
the publick, it will excite a glow of Ipirits fufEcient 
to fupport me through the labour of a quarto pub- 
lication, intended to make its appearance in 1793, 
if nothing happen to prevent it. Improvements in 
agriculture, under the aufpices of the Society, may 
admit fome intervals ‘of leifure, for attention to the 
luxuries of the wall. I intend therefore to beg the 
favour of the Society, to add a copy of the work to 
their colleftion 5 and if it (hall be found to merit ap- 
probation, to honour the author with giving it their 
fupport. I am. Sir, &c. 

Mr. William Matthews. T. SOUTH. 

[N. B. The foregoing familiar Letter, &c. &c, t^cre not fent*by 
the Author for publication in this volume \ but he will pardon the 
freedom of the infertion, in proportion as it mull give pleafure to 
the publick. And to announce a work to which the publick 
favour will become due, is compatible with that advancement of 
fcience, which this Society profelTes.] 

Article II, 

A Dejcriptlon of the Injlrumentf called a Sward. 
Cutter, ifrvented by the Hon. Robert Sandilands 
fame time ago., now much imfrerved, particularly 
With regard to the Expence, it being reduced 
from 15/. or i 6 l. to 5/. or 61 . 

F IG.'T. No. I, A. A. &c. a fquare frame 
three feet four inches from the fore to the 
hind part, by four feet three inches, the breadth of 

the 
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the machine within fide ; the timber (when of fir) 
four inches Iquare, placed on two wheels B. B. three 
feet diameter, a little more or lefs, (the old fore- 
wheels of a chaife may anfwer the purpofc) to fup- 
port the hind part of the machine. 

C. C. &c, fix ftrong pieces of wood, called 
bulls, three feet long, five inches and a half broad, 
the thicknefs fix inches at E, No. 2, and tapering 
to three inches at F. Into thcfe bulls are fixed the 
cutting wheels, which are iron, 13 inches diameter, 
3-quarters of an inch thick at the centre, about an 
inch diameter, for piercing holes to fix the iron axles 
in i from that they are to be of fuch thicknefs, as to 
allow the edges to be well fteeled. Thefe wheels ai'e 
fixed by two bolts going through the bulls, with 
eyes on one end, for the axles of the wheels to run 
iij; .and nuts and ferews on the other, to make them 
very firm by, and funk in the bulls, to prevent their 
interfering with the weights L. refting on them. 

G. G. in No. I, are hollow pieces of wood, called 
thorlesy each three inches and a half long, which in- 
clofe the bolt M. and keep the bulls C. C. at their 
proper diftances, but may be made longer or Ihorter 
at pleafure, as the ward requires to be cut in larger 
or fmaller pieces. They are in two pieces, and 
bound together, and jointed by a ftrJip of leather or 

cord. 
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cord, which allows them to be readily changed, 
when the cutting wheels require to be kept at more 
or lefs diftance. 

The iron-bolt M. No. i. goes through two pieces 
of wood or iron, leven inches long, clear of the 
wood, fupported by iron flays, fixed to the frame, 
and through all the bulls, as at T. No. 3, it re- 
quires to be flrong, as the draught of the horfes 
terminate there. 

H. H. No.^ and 3, a cylinder or fegment of 
wood, feven inches diameter, called a rocking-treey 
which goes acrofs the frame, and moves on the pivots 
fixed into it, one at each end, fupported by an iron- 
bolt, or piece of wood morticed into the frame, 
eight inches high, as appears in No. 2 and 3, to 
which fix chains or ropes are fixed by hooks, at dif- 
^rent diftances, as you want your cuts, at 9, S’, 7, 
or () inches from one another, and are joined to the 
end of each bull, in which the cutting wheels runj 
io that when the rocking tree is turned about by the 
Jever I. fixed in the middle of it, all the bulls, 
with their cutting wheels, are raifed out of the 
ground at once, as in No. 3, by which means the 
machine may be turjied, or moved from place to 
place with great eafe, without any danger of flrain- 
ing the wheels.. 


N. B. 
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N.B. The rocking tree is not delineated in No. i. 
In order that the plan*of the frame may be more 
eafily underftood. 

L. L. No. I, 1 , are weights of free-ftone, 
26 inches long. Ax inches broad, the under one 
four inches thick, the upper one of the fame dimen- 
Aons, and three inches thick, which will weigh (ac- 
cording to the gravity of the ilone) about four 
ftone the under, and three the upper, all of them 
liaving two holes in them, thro’ which iron ipikes, 
Armly Axed' in the bulls, pals, in order to keep 
them fteady. 

When the ground is eafily cut, the under ftone, 
of four ftone weight may an/wer j when more dif- 
ficult, the other ftone of three ftone weight may be 
^ added, fo that every wheel may have feven ftone 
weight upon it, which has been £}und fufficlent for 
the ftilFeft land and taugheft fward the machine has 
ever been tried on. Caft-iron weights will anfwer 
fully better, but are mote expenfive, which the in- 
ventor wilhes by all means to avoid. 

The lever I, No. 2, 3, which ought to be five 
(eet long, muft h^ve a Aiding rope on it. Axed to 
the back part of the frame, fo that when the cutting 
wheels are all taken out of the ground three or four 

inches. 
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inches, by the rocking tree’s being turned 
partly round by the lever, the rope is then fixed to 
itj by putting a loop at the end of the rope over 
the pin R. No. 3, (it ought to be placed three feet 
four inches from the extrernity of the lever I.) 
which keeps all the cutting wheels out of the ground 
till the machine is turned, and then, by moving the 
loop of the pin, it flips back towards the frame, and 
the lever is gently let back to its place, as in No. 2, 
by which the cutting wheels are put into their for- 
mer pofture, by the weights fixed on the bulls in 
which they run. The levers hiay be made of good 
tough afh. 

P. No. I, a fmall bolt of iron, with a hook on 
one end of it, (one is fufiicient) to ftrengfhen the 
bolt M. to be hooked on the centre of it, and 
joined to the frame by a nut and ferew. — 

The grooves, in which the cutting wheels run, 
may be covered below at the hinder part with a 
plate of thin black iron, fix inches long, three in- 
ches broad, having a flit in it where the wheels 
run, to prevent (if found necelfary) any grafs, 
weeds, or Imall Hones, from filling the grooves, and 
claggmg the ^ivheels s the forrh of which is feen at 
the letter ». 


To 
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To the frame, as feen at No. i, are fixed (for 
a double-hbrfe Sward-cutter) three ihafts, as in a 
waggon, of fuch length, ftrength, and diftance from 
one another, as any workman may think proper. 

For a fingle-horfe ^ward-cutter (which has only 
four cutting wheels) a pair of ftiafts are ufed, and 
may make the -two fides of the frame without any 
joinings. The width of the frame, in proportion 
to the double-horfc Sward-cutter, is as four to fix. 

It is recommended for a double-horle Sward- 
cutter to have eight bulls and wheels, that when it 
is ufed to reduce hard cloddy fumrner fallow, or 
land for barley, before the laft furrow, or even af- 
ter it, the whole weight, 4a ftone, employed in 
fward-cutting the ftifTeft land and tougheft fward, 
may be applied to the eight bulls then at fix inches 
from one another the four ftone weights to be ap- 
plied to fix of the bulls, and two of the three ftone 
weights to each of the additional bulls, which is 
thought will prov'e a fufficient weight for the pur- 
pofe, and will efiedtually prevent a clod, at any 
time, of more than fix inches broad, from efcapihg 
being broke to pieces. 

In the fame manner, a fingle-horfe Sward-cutter 
fnay have fix bulls for the above-mentioned pur- 

pofe i 
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pofe } the 28 Hone belonging to it, divided thus l 
the four ftone weights to four of the bulls, and two 
of the three ftone weights to each of the additional 
bulls. It was thought better to be rather minute 
here, than trouble the perfon employed in ufing the 
fward-cutter with any calculations. 

That the inftrument may Come as cheap as pof- 
fible to the publick, the inventor is of opinion, that 
the expence of the two wheels and the iron axle 
(which is confiderable) may be faved, by joining 
ftrongly to the frame at S. No. 3, a piece of wood 
with a little Curve at tlie extremity of it, refembling 
the foot of a fledge, forthcrly miich ufed in Scot- 
land, to carry in the corn from the field } the part 
of it fefting on the ground being kept 18 inches 
(the half diameter of the wheels) from the frame, 
by a ftrong fupport of wood. 

As the two outer bulls next the frame are apt to 
get under it, fo as to prevent the cutting wheels 
from being taken out of tlie ground, -a thin flip of 
iron fixed to the infide of the frame, nearly oppofite 
to the back end of the bulls, of convenient length, 
will be found necclTary* 


A Jhm 
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A port Account of the ufes of the Injirumoit called 
a Sward- Cutter, “ipitb the advantages attending ity 
and the manner of ufing it. 

THE original intention of this machine was 
to prepare old grafs-^round for the plough, by cut- 
ting it acrofs the ridges, in the beginning of, ot 
during winter, when the ground is foft, in order to 
anfwer all the purpofes that Mr. Tull propofed by 
his four-coulter plough, fo ftrongly recommended 
by him for bringing grafs-ground that has been 
long refted into tilth. This the Sward-cutter has 
been found to do, much more effeihially and ex- 
peditioufly, as Mr. Tull’s plough, with four coul- 
ters, cut the fward in the fame direftion with the 
plough, and is liable, from every ftone, or other 
obftruftion any of the coulters meet with, to be 
thrown out of its work altogether, or the inftru- 
ment broke, to which the Sward-cutter, confifting 
of four, fix, or more cutting wheels, is never liable, 
from their being entirely independent of one an- 
other, cutting the ground acrofs the ridges before 
plowing, anU rendering that operation eafier to two 
horfes than it would be to three without its being 
cut. The furrow being cut acrofs, falls finely from 
rlae plough in fquares of any fize required, not under 
fix inches, in place of long flips of tough fward, 

feldom 
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feldom and impcrfettiy broke by the four-coultercd 
plough. 

Any perfon who reads Mr. T nil’s defcriptlon of 
his four-coultered plough, and what he propofed 
by it, will foon fee the great advantage the fward- 
cutter has over it, in producing the defired elFeft of 
bringing old refted grafs-ground into tilth ; an ob- 
jeft univerfally allowed to be of no fmall importance 
to agriculture. 

This inftrumeut is va ,. fa for preparing ground 
for burnbating, as it will fave much hand-labour. 

It may be properly ufcd in crofs-cutting clover, 
of one or two years Handing, to prej. ire the ground 
for wheat, if the land be ftiff and m jift enough. 

It may be applied to cutting and crofs-cutting 
pafture-ground, intended to have manure of any 
,kind put upon it to meliorate the grafs. In this it 
will far exceed the fcarificator, mentioned in one of 
Mr. Young’s tours, as that inftrument is liable, as 
well as the four-coultered plough, to be thrown out 
of its work when meeting with a ftone or other in- 
terruption. This the fward-curter is proof agunll, 
which is looked on as its greateH excellence* 
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In preparing for barley, die fward-cutter excels 
a roller of any kind, iir reducing the large hard clods 
in clay land, occafioned by a ludden drought, after 
its being plowed too wet j and it is likewife very 
proper for reducing fuch clay land, when under a 
fummer-fallow. In this operation the fward-cut- 
ter is greatly to be preferred to thd cutting roller> 
likewife mentioned by MnYouhg in one of his 
tourS) from its wheels being all dependent one on 
another, lb that when ore is thrown out by a ftone, 
three or four muft fharc ‘he fame fate : befidcs, the 
cutting roller has but (even wheels in Ibc ftet, and 
the fward-cuttcr has fix in four fe« three inches, at 
nine inches diftant ; and, if necef&ry, may have 
them fo near as fix inches. 

After old grafs-ground is cut crofs with the 
•fward-cutter, and plowed, it has a very uncom- 
mon and worklike appearance, from each fquare, 
turned over by the plough, being railed up an inch 
or two at the fide laft moved by the earth-board j 
fo that the field, when finilhed, is all prettily waved, 
and relcmbles a piece of water when blown on by 
a gentle breeze. By this means a very great deal 
of the land’s furface is expofed to the' froftj and 
other inllueoces of the air, which cannot fail to 
have a good effect on it. 

V’OL. VI. 
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Two hor/^ are fuBicient for the draught of a 
doubic-horfe fward-cucter, and one horfe for a 
lingle-horfe one ; one man manages the machine, 
and drives the hoi^es. He begins liis operation by 
firft meafuring off twenty or thirty paces from the 
machine, lefs or more, as he inclines, and there fixes 
a pole. He then cuts the field crofs, as near at 
right angles with the ridges as he can. When the 
cutting wheels are paft the laff furrow about a yard 
or fb, and the machine is upon the outmoff ridge 
of the field on which it mud turn, he mud dop 
the horfes, then take hold of the lever 1 . fig. i. No. 
a, and by pulling k to him, he raifes the cutting 
wheels out of the ground, which are kept fo by the 
loop of the rope being put over the pin R. in the 
lever I. No. 3, till the machine is turned and brought 
to its proper place, which is done by meafuring off 
the fame didance fi}rmerly done on the oppofite fide 
of the field. When the cutting wheels are exadlly 
over the outmod furrow, then, on the horles being 
flopped, dipt off the pin R. and the lever returned 
to its former place, as reprefented No. 2, which 
allows the weights L. L. &c. to force the cutting 
wheels into the ground again. He then goes on till 
the interval betwixt the fird and fecond droke of 
the machine is all cut. In this manner the field is 
to be finifhed,, after which you may begin to plow 

when 
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when you pleafe.- ■< — >-N. B. There muft be a pole 
at each fide of the field. 

It is of no confequence whether the land to be 
fward-cut is in crooked ridges, or Itraight, in flat 
ridges, or in very high-nufed ridges; fuch as are 
fi-equently met with in Scotland. Be the furface 
ever lb uneven, it does not fignify, as the cutting 
wheels being all independent of one another, are 
forced by their weights into every furrow or hollow. 

One Sward-cutter will cut as much in one day as 
fix ploughs will plow. 

The land may lie leveral months in winter after 
being fward-cut, when there is no vegetation to 
make the cuts grow together again before it is 
plowed; but the fooner it is plowed after cutting, 
the better, that it may have the benefit of all the 
winter’s frofl, which makes it harrow better and 
eafier at feed time. 

When the ground is harrowed, the harrows 
ought to go with the waves that appear after plow- 
ing, not againfl them, as by that means they arelefs 
apt to tear up the furrows all cut into fijuares. This 
need only be attended refpedfcing the firft two tines, 
as they arc called, of the harrowing.* 

G a 
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Any common wright and fmith may make the 
inftrument. It is very ftrohg, very fimple, and 
eadly managed, and moved from place to place j 
and if put under cover, will laft many years. 

Fig. II. is the plan of a harrow invented by Mr. 
Sandilands, which he recommends in a particular 
manner, and to which he has given the name of the 
Chain and Strew Harrow, Its properties are, that 
if your ridges are high, and you wifli to harrow 
them from one end to the other, by lengthening 
the chain (which the fcrew commands) the har- 
row, when drawn along, forms an angle down- 
wards, and miffes none of the curve of the ridge, lb 
far as it extends, which may be nine feet, the dif- 
tance from A. to B. The diftance from C. to D. 
is five feet fix inches. When the crowns of the 
ridges have got what is thought fufficient harrowing 
lengthwife, you Ihorten the chain by the fcrew, 
which forms an angle upwards ; the harrow is then 
drawn by the horfes, one on each fide of the fur- 
row, which completely harrows it, and the fi^es, of 
the ridge if eighteen feet broad* 

When you want to harrow even ground or high 
ridges acrofs, with the fcrew. yoii_ c^n. b)-|ng the 
harrow to be horizontal, f 9 a felid^ 

harrow \yithout a joint. 
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The teeth are formed and fixed In the common 
manner* Iquare* not4n thefalhion of coulters* and 
are nine or ten inches below the wood* and of fuch 
ftrength as is thought the land requires. The teeth 
cut* or rather tear the ground at every four inches 
without variation* though feemingly placed irre- 
gularly without any rifle of choaking* except fome- 
times at the extreme angles* where the teeth are ne- 
ceflarily near each other* which may be cleaned with 
the ^eateft eafe* by railing them a little from the 
ground. The figures i* 2* &c. point out where 
the twelve teeth on each fide the harrow are placed. 

Where a flrong brake-harrow is not neceflary* 
by making the teeth (hotter or lighter* you may 
have forty-eight teeth, which will tear the ground 
at every two inches* or near it* cover the feed well* 
and make a fine mould. 

It is recommended* that harrows for every pur- 
pofe, and of any fize, be made on the above prin- 
ciple* from which no tooth can ever follow the track 
of another* and all are kept confbntly acting. 

Fig. 3 ^ and 4* the plan and profile of a harrow 
likewife invented by Mr. Sandtlands* calli^ a W rack 
Harrow, from its very expeditious manner of bring- 

G 3 ing 
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ing the wrack or roots of couch-grafs and other 
•weeds together. It confifts of a plank of timber, 
fix feet long, nine inches broad, and two inches 
thick, in which there are two rows of teeth fixed, 
twelve in front, and thirteen, in rear, about four 
inches row frorrt row, and about five inches from 
each other, which, in cfFed, brings the teeth to 
operate at two inches and a half one from another. 
They are in length about feven inches below the 
■wood, three quarters of an inch fquarc, not fharp* 
but pointed diamond ways, lb as not to penetrate 
the foil, but only to catch what by preceding 
thorough harrowing is brought above ground. 
■To the plank is joined lhafes for a horfe, and 
handles for a man, of fiich length and ftrength as 
any workman may think ncceflary. 

The manner of ufing the harrow is as follows : 
When the land is fo well harrowed, as that all the 
roots of the quickens or couch-grafs, &c. are 
brought to the furface, the harrow is drawn acrofs 
the "field, the holder prefling a little, not much, on 
the handles, till the plank is immediately over the 
firft furrow j on which, without fiopping the horle, 
he fuddenly lifts the harrow which the lhafts fup- 
port before i by this means, all the ftufF gathered 
by the harrdw, drops in the furrow j fo on he muft 

gOi 
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go ; and when he has croiTed the field, he turns to 
the right or left, and crofies the ridges again, as 
mentioned, obferving not to mifs any of the land, 
keeping clofe by the laft track. From this opera- 
tion, the whole wrack, &c. is left in the furrows, 
ready to be carted off the field, or burnt, as the far- 
mer chufes. If the horie is not fteady, a boy muft 
be employed to lead him. 


Articlb III. 

Series of Mr. Le Blanc, reJpeSing the culture of 
T urnip-rooted CabbageSf with Anfwers to the fmct 
by Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. 

I. A RE they not a much longer time before 
they are fit to be hoed than turnips ? 

A. Yes, three weeks or a mondr. 

a. Is not the hoeing confequently the more 
difficult and expenfive, as the weeds have the greater 
advahtage over them i 

In a Viet feafbn the hoeing is certainly more 
difficult i on a clean fallow, and in a dry feafon, very 

G 4 little 
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Ii^de more ; and I have never paid more for hoeing 
them, than for common ?urnips. 

j. The colour of the plant being darker than 
that of a turnip, and more difficult to diftinguilh 
from the charlock, which genei ally abounds in tur- 
nip fallows, particularly the moft early fown, is it 
not another reafon why the hoeing fliould be more 
difficult and expenfive ? 

yf. My workmen fay, they can readily diftinguilh 
them from charlocks j and have never yet charged 
me more for them, . 

4. How many times are tliey hoed, and at 
what price ? 

A. This muft depend partly on the feafon; they 
are generally twice hoed, 4s. for the firft hoeing, 
and 2s. for the fecond. 

5. Has it ever been obferved, that the hard- 
nels of the root affe<fts the ftieep’s teeth j that objec- 
tion having been made to them by fliepherds ? 

A. Not keeping any .breeding Iheep, but only 
wethers, which are fold fat after f®4 

in the latter part of the Ipring of one feafon, or two, 
at the moft ; I- have nev^r obferved th?i mifehief 
charged to thein. 


Is 
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^. 6. Is there anydUHoUty in making theiheep 
eat them up clean ? 

A. 1 have not obferved any>bynmkingialeanitock 
follow the fat ; but if there be, hogs will greedily 
eat up all the pieces, ^nd thrive greatly uponthenu 


Article IV. 

On various Subjects. 

‘To the Secretary. 

Sir, Hetheif Nvu. 20, 1791 , 

T he honour done me by your alTurance, that 
the Gentlemen of the Bath Society would 
he pleafcd to receive the communication of any 
fuch fadls or opinions, connected with their views, 
as lhall have fallen.under my obfervation, being too 
flattering not to have excited in me the utmoft am-F 
bition to comply with their defire I have, in con- 
formity with their wilhes, ventured to addrefs to you 
a few articles of information on fome of the dif- 
ferent fubjefts of their enquiries. Immediately on 
the receipt of your laft letter, I made frequent en- 
quiry amongll the Gentlemen of my acquaintance 
in this county, who have large fir plantations on 
their eftates, whether they had ever obferved that 

great 
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great damage done amongft them by the Jquirnh, 
which is fo much complained of by fame gentlemen 
in the counties of Somerfet and Wilts; and ! have 
realbn to believe, from that enquiry, that the evil is 
not confined to the abovementjoned counties, as on 
two eftates in this county, on which I believe the 
plantations of Fir are by farthemofi; confiderable, 
—I mean thofe of the Marquis of Townlhend and 
Mr. Coke, — I am.informcd by the latter Gentle- 
man, that the injury done to thofe trees is fo very 
great, that the price of a Ihilling per head is paid 
by him for all fuch of thefe mifehievous little ani- 
mals as are dellroyed in his plantations; at the 
lame time he told me, that, in Lord Sherborne’s 
park in Glouccfterlhire, the mifehief done by thefe 
animals among the beech trees is very confiderable : 
in my own plantations, neither beech nor fir-trees, 
of which laft I have many, have fuffered from 
them ; but they every year bite off moft of the 
young Ihoots of the young horfe-chefnut trees, fo 
as totally to deprive them, of one of their principal 
ornaments, i;hat of their flowers, for which they 
have long been proferibed by me. 

In anfwer to your enquiry, relpedting Oak Plan- 
tations, I have inclofed to you thofe returned by 
the gentlemen of this county, to. the queftions on 

that 
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that fubjeft, addreflcd by the Commillioners of the 
Land Revenue to thfe Chairman of their Quarter- 
felTionsi which anfwers, having been drawn up from 
the beft information that could be obtained fi-om 
feveral principal timber merchants, as well as from 
the obfervations which were communicated to me 
by fome of the moft intelligent gentlemen of this 
county, may, I think, be fairly deemed, though 
perhaps not the univerfal, yet the general opinion 
of thofe here, who are moft and beft informed 
upon the fubjedt. 

In the 2d Number of the fecond volume of Dr. 
Anderfon’s periodical publication, called the Bee, 
you have, I make no doubt, fcen a new and ealy 
method of forcing early potatoes, very accurately 
deferibed by the Doftor, as alfo in the 8th No. of 
the 3d volume of the fame entertaining and ufeful 
performance, the account which I gave him of ray 
accidental difeovery of the mode of obtaining them 
in the moft early part of the fpring. T o that account, 
whether it lhall ferve only for amufement, or may 
eventually be of any public benefit, I hope I may 
be allowed to add, that in order to fee whether the 
Potatoes, produced as therein mentioned, had all 
the properties of thofe growing in the regular and 
ordinary courfe, and would reproduce as good a 

crop 
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crop as their parent roots j I tookfome of thofe 
which had grown in the houfe, and planted them in 
my garden ; which, dtliough planted fo late as in 
the latter part of the month of June, have grown 
well, and alforded me Several r9ots as large and good 
as any of thofe grown tliis year in the field j at tliis 
my furprife has been the greater, becaufe the fcts 
had but a few eyes, and thofe were very fmall. If 
this experiment fhould ever enable a poor man, 
whofe ftock of Potatoes has been much diminiihed 
by the wants of himfelf and family, to find a fuf- 
ficiency for his future crop, it cannot be deemed 
wholly ufelefs. 

I have this year on my farm fome acres of the 
Swedifli Turnip, called Ruta Baga, which notwith- 
Randing the drynefs of the fummer have grown to 
a reafonable fize, weighing upon an average about 
three pounds and a half each without their leaves : 
this crop was not fown until the 27th of June, 
whereas had it been fown earlier, which the drought 
prevented, I am very certain the plants had been 
much larger; as on thofe gentlemen’s lands where 
they were fown in May, the roots are at leaft one 
third bigger. However, their want of fize never di- 
miniflies the crop fo much as is apprehended, if, at 
the time of hoeing them, tliey are left proportionably 

thicker 
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picker on the ground. From that experience 
which I have had of .them, I conceive from eight 
to ten inches to be a fufficient diftance for thefe 
plants. On the firft of Odtoberlaft, I had fome of 
thofe which had perfected their feeds in the autumn 
taken out of the ground, and found their roots 
found and veiy palatable; but for a juft and true 
account of thefe moft valuable turnips, and the 
proper ufe of them, I cannot do better than refer 
all farmers to the account given of tliem in the 
eighth Number of the Third Volume of the Bee, 

The dibbling of wheat, notwithftanding the in- 
troduction of Mr. Cook’s drill-plough by Icveral 
gentlemen and fome farmers upon their lands, ftill 
continues to be the moft general and favourite 
praCbice of this county; if the crops raifed . by tliis 
method be equally good, (and no experience has 
yet proved them to beotherwife) I cannot but wifh, 
for the fake of the poor, that it may never be aban- 
doned for any other. 

I am, with real regard and efteem, 

Your’s, 


T. BBiEVOR. 

^ejiiont 
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!^mftions oddrejfed hy the Cornmiffioners of the hand 
Revenue to the Chairman tf the ^arter-SeJfms 
«f the County of Norfolk. 

^mfiim ifi. Whether the quantity of large 
oak timber in general, fit for the ufe of the navy, 
growing in the county aforefaid, is increafed or di- 
minilhed within memory ? 

Anjwer. It is certainly diminilhed in fome parts 
of the county, but not generally fo. 

^ 2. Whether particularly the quantity of fuch 
timber, growing in woods, is increafed or dimi- 
niflied? 

The quantity of fuch timber growing in woods 
appears to be inconfiderable, and neither much in- 
creafM or diminilhed. 

^ 3. Whether there is an increafe or decreafe 
of the quantity of iuch timber growing in hedge* 
rows ? 

A. The timber in the hedge-rows is decrcafed, 
owing to the circumllances mentioned in the next 
anfiver. 

.^4* Whether the growth of oak timber in 
he(%e-rowa is generally encouraged, or whether 

the 
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the grubbing up of hedge-rows for the enlarging 
fields and improving jirable ground is become com- 
mon in the county? 

A, From the cbnverlion of pafture land to arable, 
the enlargement of fields, and above all, the mif- 
chievous praftice of both the farmer and the poor, 
of trimming up, and cutdng off all the lateral 
branches, the trees in the hedge-rows are few and 
little worth in many places. 

5 . Whether in fuch oaken woods as are cut 
at ftated times in fucceffion, it is cuftomary to leave 
young faplings at each cutting? and if fo, whether 
they are generally barked at the fecond fall and cut 
down for country ufes, or preferved for timber ? 

A. There is in every part of the county proper 
attention paid to the leaving young faplings, which 
are never barked at the fecond fall, nor felled for 
country ufes : Fir being in almofl general ufe, ex- 
cept when oak is abfolutely nccellary. 

^ 6. Whether the improvement of roads and 
the navigable canals, made during the laft thirty 
years, have not, by reducing the expence of carriage, 
been the means of bringing large fupplies to the 
Dock-yards, which could not otherwife have been 
brought there? A. The 
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A. The timber in this county Wife always Well 
lituated for remoyal, and though the roads are much 
better than formerly, yet the price of land carriage 
is increafed from 3d. to 6d. per load, per mile, 
witliiti the laft 20 years, which may be accounted 
for from the high price of horfes, the extra charge 
of keeping them, and other fundry reafons. There 
is no navigable canal in the county, nor have larger 
fupplics of timber been fent to the dock-yaids on 
die above accounts. 

7. Whether of late years greater quantities 
of timber liave not, in confequence of this increafed 
facility of carriage, been felled in thofe parts of the 
country which were before inacceflible, than they 
will be able permanently to fupply ? 

A. There arc few or no parts in this county 
which are, or ever were inacceffible, nor any 
greatly increafed facility of carriage j therefore no 
greater quantity of tirabei- has been felled on thofe 
accounts. 

8. Whether the general confumption of oak 
timber for building, or other ufes, within the county. 
Is increafed or diminilhed ; and to what caufe in 
your opinion is fuch incre^ or decreafe to be im> 
imputed? 


A, The 
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A, The ufe of oak timber for building, &c. is 
certainly diminilhed. for the following reafon, to 
wit, from the cheapnefs of fir-timber, and the great 
eafe with which it is worked, and converted to ufe, 

^ 9. Whether tile price of oak timber, for car- 
penters or other ufes, is increafed within the laft 
40 years, and in what proportion ? 

A. The price of oak timber for carpenters and 
country ufos, is very little, if at all, increafed within 
the laft 40 years, for the reafon mentioned in the 
foregoing anfwer. 

10. Whether die improvements of roads, and 
die navigable canals, have not introduced the ufo 
of coals in parts of the country, in which wood was 
before generally ufed for fuel ? and whether in fuch 
parts tlie demand for underwood, and the value of 
it, have been increafed or lelTened? 

A. I'he ufe of coals is much more general than 
formerly, partly perhaps owing to the improvement 
of the roads, but more to the decreafe of pollard 
trees and hedge-rows: the value of fire-wood is 
fomewhat increafed. 

.^.11. Whether in thofe parts of the country in 
which underwood is more valuable;^ in confequence 
VoL. VI. H of 
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of a demand for hop>poles, or from other caufes, it 
has become the pradlice for many years more than 
formerly, to cut down the great timber-trees on ac- 
count of the injury they do to the underwood ? 

A, There are few or no hops grown in this 
county j and the great timber-trees are not more 
cut down for the benefit of the underwood than 
heretofore. 


12. Whether there has been a greater quan- 
tity of woodland, formerly producing oak, converted 
to tillage within memory, than of land of a fit foil 
nt wly planted with oak? 

A. It is generally thought, there has not for up- 
wards of fifty years back. 

13. Whether the plantations which have been 
made within memory, have been chiefly of oak, or 
of the kinds of trees not fit for the navy ? 

A. From about 20 to 40 years back, Scotch fir, 
and other foft and ornamental wood, were much 
planted: fince that time, oaks have been much 
more planted and fown. 

^14. Whether there are any commons, or 
commonable woods, of confiderablc extent in the 

county ? 
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county ? and whether the quantity of timber grow- 
ing in fuch woods or commons is confiderable? 

A. There are not many wafte or commonable 
woodlands of any confiderable extent in this county} 
and the quantity of tignber in thofc few which there 
are, is not confiderable. 

^ 15. Whether the timber in fuch commons or 
commonable woods, is well preferred, or fuffers 
great depredation and wafte? 

A, What few timbers there are, feem to have little 
care taken of them j in general they fuffer much de- 
predation. 

^ 16. Whether on fuch commons or common- 
able woodlands, as have been divided and inclofed, 
any confiderable quantities of wood or timber have 
' been raifed ? 

A. The commons and commonable lands which 
have been inclofed, have been either large arable 
fields, or pafture land, which has been chiefly on its 
inclofure converted to arable : of courfe no great 
quantity of wood can have been railed in them. 

17. Whether a further divifion and inclofure 
of fuch commons and commonable woodlands, 

2 would 
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would in your opinion be the means of increafing 

the quantity of wood and timber?* 

J. A divifion and inclofure, under proper rcgu- 
Jations, might poffibly be the means of increafing 
the quantity of timber j but unlefs there was fome 
compulfory claufe inferted in the a£l to fet apart a 
certain proportion for the growth of timber, fuch 
lands would chiefly be ufed in tillage. 

General Observations. 

The growth and improvement of oak timber, is 
certainly a matter of fo much confcquence, and of 
fuch great national concern, that the want of it can- 
not be too greatly dreaded, or precautions for the 
prevention of it too foon adopted ; however, at pre- 
lent there does not feem to be in this county any 
juft: ground to apprehend the want of it, at leafl; of 
fmall timber. The only two ports of note here, for 
building and repairing Ihips, are Yarmouth and 
Lynn, in which there has been no alteration in the 
price of timber for many years, excepting only fmall 
occafioml fluftuations in it. And if the price of large 
oak timber has in the kingdom at large increafed 
(as it is faid to have done) from 7s. 6d. to los. per 

* Any fu^rtber obfervations or information, on tlxe fubjed of the- 
preceding queftions, will be very acceptable. 

D.7te(i^ Lund Revenue Ofizee, Dec, 1790* 
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Idad, it fliould at the lame time be remembered, 
that the cdnfumption* of oak timber between the 
years 1777 and 1783, fix years only, was more than 
for the preceding 2 j years. In the year 17^3, 1 
have been informed jherc were 43 fail of the line, 
and 52 forty-gun Ihips building in the public and 
private yards; befides ten Eaft-India (hips of 900 
tons each. 


Article V. 

Oft Mowing Cabbage. 

To THE Secretary. 

Dear Sir, 

' I 'HE manner In which the gentlemen of your 
**■ Society have always received thofe few arti- 
cles of intelligence which it has been in my power 
to communicate to them, is expreffcd by you in 
fuch terms, as to imprefs upon me the highcft lenfe 
of their candour, as well as of your polite and moft 
friendly difpofition towards me. 1 wifh I could 
flatter myfelf, that I had ever been, or could yet be 
deferving of their and your cftecm. 

By a note inclofed in your laft letter, you tell 
me that a gentleman had been with you, wilhing to 
know, whether the mowing Cabbage had been 

H 3 found 
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found by me to Ihoot again, after having been fed 
down-, to which, I am forry to anfwer, that it did 
not do lb with me, in any fuch degree, as to make 
it worth prcferving for that purpole: when I fay 
that I am forry to anfwer lb, it is becaufe, had the 
refult of the trial been otherwife, the cultivation of 
thofe plants would have been an invaluable prac- 
tice, on fuch hot burning foils as will afford little or 
no ffrafs in the lummer fealbn. However, it muft 
be obferved, that mine were fed down by fheep, 
perhaps too clofely, and that the very few fproiits 
which afterwards appeared, were, I believe, fome of 
them eaten down by the hares. 

The anfwers to the queries, which I tranfmitted 
to you in my laft letter, were fuch as, on the molt 
exad: and ftrift enquiry, I could obtain from the 
principal timber merchants, as well as from the bell 
informed gentlemen of this county j and I have rea- 
fon to think may be fully relied upon. I have 
the fatisfaflibn to be able to add, that the propaga- 
tion of oaks, by fowing the acorns, and planting 
young trees from the feed- beds, is now frequently 
and extenfively praftifed here by gentlemen in their 
ornamental and other plantations. 

1 am, &c. 

THOMAS BEEVOR. 


J/e/M, fait, 7, 1792, 
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Article VI. 

Oa Acctira^ in the CharaSfertJlkk 'Difiinfliom 
of Plants^ &£, 

To THE Secretary. 

Dear Sir, 

T N almoft all the communications of new difco- 
veries and experiments, particularly in agricul- 
ture, it has been obferved, that the firft publilhers 
of them are fo apt to fee, and reprefent them in a 
flattering light, that the public, perpetually deceived 
and difappointed in their high-raifed expectations, 
becomes feeptical, and even averfe to all trial of 
tliem. Would Gentlemen, therefore, be fatisfied, 
with barely relating, and with due precifion mark- 
ing, the leveral refpedtive difadvantages, as well as 
the advantages attending the culture of the particu- 
lar plants they judge proper to recommend to no- 
tice, we fliould much feldomer hear the reproachful 
terms of fpeculative and vifionary triflers bellowed 
upon them. What has led me to make the above 
remark, is, that amongft all the plants lately re- 
commended for the winter food of cattle, (to 
wit, the Mangel-Wurzel, Turnip- rooted Cabbage, 
Ruta-Baga, Mowing-Cabbage, and Cow-Cabbage) 
none of their particular properties have been fo dif- 

criminated 
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criminated and fairly ftated, as to have left the cul- 
tivators without fome confidenable lhare of difap- 
pointment, in the proper ufe and value of them. 
To do this juftly, I feel myfelf fo very incompetent, 
that I fhall leave the talk to others better qualified, 
and of more leifure, refting contented with having 
furnifhed the hint only. To explain my meaning, 
I would, for inftance, have it mentioned among 
their other properties, (if by experience it Ihould be 
found to be fo,) that the Mangel-Wurzel will not 
endure our frofts, if left in the ground during the 
winter}' — tliat the Turnip-rooted Cabbages will refill 
the fevereft frofts, but are attended with very great 
trouble and expence to get them out of the earth ; 
that when taken up they require to be cut to enable 
the cattle to eat them, and lliould be ufed only the 
laft of all otlier green food, which they will well 
fupply, until there is a fufficiency of gi afs } — that 
the Ruta-Baga plants, though they appear to afford 
the fweeteft and moft; nutritive food of all the roots, 
and though the value of the root has been found to 
be little or nothing diminifbed, even after it has 
borne its feed, yet will it not abide the feverity of 
froft much if at all better than the common turnip}* 
to which may be added, that one confidcrable ad- 
vantage atteroiant upon them, as well as the Turnip- 
rooted Cabbages^ is the vaft abundance of food they 

each 
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each of them fupply by their bulhy tops in the 
fpring; — that the Mowing Cabbage feems better 
calculated culinary ufcs, than for cattle j — and 
til at the Cow Cabbages, to pay the greateft profit, 
Ihould certainly be all fpent before Chriftmas. 

Of the juftice of all the above hints, I will not 
prefuine abfolutely to vouch, but that they have 
appeared in fuch a light to me, I will venture to 
fayj and as the foie defign of this letter is but to 
invite better and fuller Information ; if that end be 
obtained by it, it will not have proved quite ufelefs, 
although it Ihould be thought not void of miftakes. 

I am, Sir, 

With great regard, your’s, 

THOMAS BEEVOR. 

Iletheli March ,i, 1792. 


N. B. On the ftrongeft part of the foil they luve, with me, 
grown the largell, to upwards of four pounds each ; and coutrary, 
I think, to the common turnips, they rot univerfilly from the tap- 
root upwards, fo that all of them above ground appeiu' and prove 
to be quite found, and uninjured by the fi oft, whilft: almoft all the 
part in the earth is quite decayed, and a xnere pulp. 

Observation. The ^weight <f this plants as flaUt^hy ^ir Thomas, 
w find to he fiat beUm the a^verage ^weight, produced on ikeftrongeft 
lands in other parts ofi the kingfitom* 
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Article VII. 

« 

On the left Method of planting MangeLiWurzel, and 
cf its Ufe and Value for feeding Pigs, Cattle, idc. 

To THE SecRI^TARY, 


Sir, 

I Apprehend the beft and moft acceptable return 
I can make your very refpedtable Socict}'- for 
the Mangel-Wurzel feed you were fo kind as to 
fend me, will be to fend them a particular account 
of the method I ufed in the culture, and the ufes I 
applied it to, with my obfervations thereon. It was 
the beginning of April when I received the feed; as 
I had no ground ready for fowing, it was the ijtli 
of the fame month before I could put it into tlie 
ground, which was by no means in fit condition for 
fowing; but as the feafon was already too far ad- 
vanced, no time was to be loft. I had the ground 
ploughed up in two-bout ridges, which makes them 
about three feet wide from the middle of one fur- 
row to that of another j the tops of the ridges 
about two feet, and the furrow or interval between 
them one. By this method the mould on the 
ridges waS laid confiderably thicker, which is a 
great advantage to tap-rooted plants of every kind. 
My method of planting was as follows : 


I have 
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I have a £hort cylinder, or rather roller, made of 
oak, about two feet long, and 14 or 15 inches dia- 
meter. The length is divided into five equal jurts, 
and in the circumference of each is inferted a cir- 
cular row of woodfn tines or pegs, exactly 'ix 
inches difiant from each other. They were cut out 
of Ipine oak an inch and a half fquare, bluntly 
pointed at top, and projedl about three inches from 
the furface of the roller. This infirument, being 
drawn along upon the middle of a ridge, indents the 
fame in five lines, with holes exadtly fix inches 
every way from each other. I began with planting 
three rows out of the five in each riJge, that is to 
fay, the middle and two outfide ones. This was 
done by dropping two feeds in each hole. The 
rows then are one foot afunder, and the feeds in 
the rows juft fix inches. 

When one ridge was planted in this manner, I 
thought the plants would be much too near, and 
the intervals too narrow for horfo-hoeing. In the 
remainder of the ridges, therefore, I only planted 
two rows, next the outfide ones, leaving out the 
middle and the two outfide ones, and in the rows 
pafled every other hole, fo that the plants would 
now ftand a foot apart in the rows, and the intervals 
were two feet wide, which was quite fufficient for 
horfe-hoeing. 
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At length the plants came up very regularly and 
'ivelli but the ground having had but one plough- 
ing, the weeds very foon ovcrtopjjcd them. Wo- 
men ivej'e t/ien fet to work to weed them by hand, 
which they performed very completely. The 
plants at that time made a wretched appearance i 
but in lefs than a month after were indeed very 
promifing. The weeds came up again very thick, 
and grew faftj the hand-hoes were then fet to work, 
and immediately followed by the horfe-hoe. This 
left them very clean, gave them frefli well pulverized 
earth, and from this time they grew very rapidly. 

In July the outfide leaves feemed to have at- 
tained their full growth nearly j they were therefore 
plucked off, and given to the pigs. 

This mode of planting fucceeded very well, yet I 
think it is capable of confiderable improvement. 
When I plant this article again, 1 will have the 
ground ploughed in ridges of the fame fize as 
before ; but inflead of two or three rows, I would 
liave but one, which Ihould be exaftly in the middle 
ot each ridge, the fpare ground then between the 
rows would be a yard wider, which would admit of 
the horfe-hoe being worked very freely. The feed 
Oiould be dropped eight or nine inches apart, and 

one 
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one good feed only in a hole. Suppoling all lliould 
grow, then the plants would ftand three feet row 
from row, and at eight or nine inches diflance 
in the rows; but this would be juft double the num- 
ber of plants neceflaryj for 16 or 18 inches is quire 
near enough. Suffitient, therefore, might be dr;’wn 
from thefe, to fupply the deficiencies that would 
neceflarily happen from imperfedt feeds, &c. and if 
not wanted might be eafily cut up with the weeds 
in hand-hoeing, for they fliould by no means be 
fuffered to ftand too thick. 

I have at this time fome plants in a very thriving 
condition, which were tranfplantedj and though in 
general I have no great opinion of tranfplanting 
tap-rooted plants, efpecially fuch whofc roots con- 
ftitute the principal part of the produce, yet I ki'iow 
not if, upon the whole, this would not be the moft 
profitable method of cultivating this plant. In tl;ai 
cafe, the feeds fliould be fown in a nurfery-bed as 
early in March as the feafon will admit, and in the 
interim between fowing and tranfplanting, the ridges 
Ihould be well prepared for the reception of tlic 
plants. The advantage of being removed into a 
clean well-pulverized foil is great indeed, if a, fa 
vourable feafon be taken for that bufinefs ! It is 
the method I have followed feveral years with the 

turnip- 
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turnip-rooted cabbage, and I am well convinced it 
is the moft profitable and ceconomical of any ufage 
in pradlice. 

It may^ perhaps, be thought by fame too labori- 
ous and expenfive, but if they would make the ex- 
periment, they would foon be convinced of the 
contrary. A dexterous labourer would let a large 
piece of ground in a day, and when let tliey would 
be done with, all but weeding; for being planted at 
due and regular dillances, the whole of the opera- 
tion at once is finiflied. But if the feeds are fown 
or dropt, the plants muft be fet out to a proper 
diftance, which would be found to be as expenfive 
as tranlplanting, and the ground by no means fo 
clean and in fuch perfect condition as it muft be 
made for tranlplanting. The difficult queftion is, 
whether the roots of the tranlplanted would be 
equally fine with thofe which had never been re- 
moved. This, from fome obfervations I have 
made, leems to depend much upon the age and fize 
of the plants when they are removed. The- root in 
its firft growth pretty much refcmbles tlie carrot, 
and if it be drawn when not above three or at moft 
four inches long, and the hole in which it is to be 
pla’nted be made deep enough to receive it without 
bending or diftorting it, the root will receive no in- 

mk 
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^ury i but if it be bent, broken, or twifted, it will 
certainly occafion an unnatural lhape, and I iboxild 
fear diminilh its fize. 

Being planted in this manner at the dillance of 
three feet row fromYow, the intervals by hoi/e- 
hoeing may be kept perfectly clean, and the ground 
between the plants equally fo by hand-hoeing. 
The foil then would be in a moft defirable ftate for 
a crop of barley the Ipring following. 

In the next place, I propofe to give fome account 
of tlie crop and its beneficial ufes. Between July 
and November, both inclufivc, the leaves were cut 
tliree times, and a plentiful crop there was at each 
cutting. We began with plucking off the outfidc 
leaves, but this was loon found too tedious and 
croublefome. I therefore ordered tliem to be cut 
clean off about an inch above the crown of the root. 
This is a neceffary precaution, for if they are cut too 
dole, the rain lodges on the top and rots the root- 
A dextrous labourer with a fharp knife with a long 
blade would cut enough for a great many hogs in : 
Ihort time. 

, The iaft winter was very mild, and neither 
the herbage nor roots fuffered any injury from 

froft. 
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frofti indeed they put forth frefh leaves through 
the winter} therefore I did not take up any of the 
roots till the end of December} I then caufed about 
half of them to be taken up, piled in a heap in the 
barton, and covered them over with ftraw. This 
preferved them till the time c4me for planting them 
out for feed. The other half, left in the ground to 
Hand for feed, is now (in Auguft) vigorous and 
healthy, and promifes a large quantity of feed, as 
do thofe alfo which were tranfplanted } but they do 
not ftand fo firmly in the ground as tliofc that were 
not removed. I am next to Ipeak of the ules they 
were put to. 

'i'he leaves were cut every morning, and given 
frefli to the pigs two or three times a day. It is not 
eafy to defcribe how voracioufly they ate them. I 
know no food they are equally fond of. Even the 
hogs that are fatting would often leave their peafe 
and barley-meal, to feed on the leaves of the Mangel 
Wurzel. The cows alfo ate them with an exceed- 
ing good appetite, and w'ere certainly very defirous 
of tl'.cm. After harveH tlie weaned calves were 
turned into the field, at one end of which they 
gtew, they foon found them out, feafied delicioufly 
upon them, and were manifeftly improved by them. 


During 
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During the time the plants were growing, I often 
gave a few of the r^ots and greens togetlier, but 
neither cows or pigs were at all fond of tlie roots, in 
that llage of their growth ; they always left the 
greatefl: part of them. I'his cii cumftance alarmed 
me; but was cntire1y*d{)ne away in the winter, for 
then both cows and pigs ate them as kindly as they 
would have done any food whatever. The roots in 
general were fo hard and finn, that I fnmd it ne- 
cclkiry to have them cut in dices, wliich a labourer 
did with a fmall bill-hooit on a trclTeJ, and could 
cut fcveral bulhels in an liour. 

The greateft inconvenieiicc that attends them is 
the great quantity of mould that fo tirmly adheres 
to them. The roots arc covered with innumerable 
fibres, which embrace the mould too firmly to be 
cafily feparated from it. This is a matter of no 
great fignification in feeding hogs, who are con- 
flrantly delving in the dirt ; but perhaps it is not 
quite fo clear that in time it might not prove inju- 
rious to cow cattle. 

As my cows and pigs were fed with them pro- 
mifeuoufly together with other food, I am unable 
to afeertain what would be the amount of the pro- 
duce on any given quantity of land valued in 

V^OL. VI. I money ; 
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nioneyj but I am pretty certain, that an acre ofliiiKi 
planted as above, v/ould well maintain twenty (lore 
pigs from fix to eight months, and in that time 
their improvement could not be Icfs than 14 or 
15s. a pig. The labour of preparing this article of 
food would indeed be a confiderablc deduftion from 
the fum, whatever might be the amount. How- 
ever, at all events, it muft be allowed to be a very 
valuable article of culture, and well worthy tlie 
hulbandman’s attention. 

I am. Sir, your’s, &c. 

JOSEPH W’IMPEY. 
Bockhamptotti Jug. 10, 1790. 


P. S. I obferve Sir Thomas Beevor’s account of 
the Mangel-Wurzel (Art. 36. vol. 5,) is by no means 
fo favourable as the above. More than half of his 
plants were not found and fit for ufe in March. 
Whereas mine, efpecially thofe left in the ground, 
were not injured at all by the cold of the winter. 
The laft winter, it is true, was uncommonly mild, 
but I fear, indeed, that they cannot bear the feve- 
rity of a hard one. From Sir Thomas’s account in 
a former paper, of the fuperior fize of his, I fiiould 

apprehend 
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apprehend his foil is richer and moifter than mine. 
He fays (I think) that fome of his were i8 inches 
in circumference, and upwards i whereas the largeft 
of mine were not more than 14 or 155 but the far 
greater part were only from 10 to 12. My foil is 
gravelly and dry, which feems not favourable to the 
large growth of this root, but then it is lefs fufcep- 
tiblc of froft, and probably for that reafon they 
were not fo liable to be injured by it. The ftems 
of fome of my plants are now feven feet high, and 
nearly as thick as a man’s hand-wrift. The feeds 
Teem nearly of a full fize, but are as gi een as ever, 
and I think will not be fit to cut thefe five or fix 
weeks. At aU events, I think this plant would 
afford a very large quantity of defirable food for fix 
months out of the twelve, (fay, from the beginning 
of July to the end of December) and in a favourable 
feafon, two or three months longer. But in fevere 
winters 1 am afraid there can be no dependance 
upon it after Chriftmas, unlefs means fimilar to 
thofe ufed to preferve potatoes be adopted for their 
prefervation. 
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Article VII. 

Of the Cauje of the Smut in fFbcat, 

In a Letter to the Secretarv. 

Sir, 

TN a former paper on this very difficult fubject,* 
I obferved, it was no unufual thing to meet with 
ears both of finutty and found corn illliing from tlic 
fame root. Alfo, tliar it fretjucntly happened that 
fmutty and found grains were to be found in the 
fame ear. That I had then by rue the corn I had 
picked out of fuch an ear. 1 1 contained forty fmut 
balls, 21 grains tliat appeared to be perfedbly found, 
and five grains which had one end black and 
fmutty, and the other foundi. Thefe I made tlic 
fubjciff of experiment, the refult of which I now 
bt.g leave to lay bcfoie the Society for their con- 
fideration. 

On the 2d of September 1789 , 1 put the twenty- 
one grains aboverrentioned into a two-ounce phial 
of pump v/ater, which 1 veiy well ffiook together. 
It was then fet by till the next day, when the water 
was poured off, and the corn divided into two par- 
cels. Having filled a two-quart garden-pot with 
common mould, ten of the grains were fet in five 


Article xvii. vol. 56* 
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holts about two inches deep. The other eleven 
grains were returned into the phial, being firll 
nciirly riJJed with a flrong pickle of fait and wa- 
ter. After Handing 24 hours, thefc were aifo fet 
in a garden-pot, in njl refpeols fimilar to the otl'er. 
My intention in theie different proce/Tes was to dil- 
cover, ift, if corn from a firiUtty ear, merely by 
lincing in Ample water, would produce found corn 
free of finut ; .and 2dly, if a flrong folution of fait 
and vvatcr would more effedlually anfwer that 
defirable purpofe, as was generally believed .and 
infiHed on. 

The beginning of December I obferved the 
plants feemed. much cioudcd, and wanted more 
liiflenance than the fmall quantity of c.arth the pots 
contained could fupply. On the 8th day, therefore, 
1 took them our of the pots, and plantc..! tiicm in a 
row in the field, about eight inclu's apart, ktrpin.g, 
however, the plants of each pot fcp.ai ate. 'I'hcrc 
was no perceivable difference in the plants, both 
pots liad fhot vigorourly, and it w.is trtfy amazing 
to fee the immenfe quantity of roots the pots con- 
tained j the fides being completely lined, with the 
fame running round and round, to an incredible 
length, from wliencc it feeins very probable, rliai 
the roots of wheat in good land, \^cll pulverized, 

I 3 may 
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may extend and collect fuftenance at fome feet 
diftance from the parent feed. ' 

At this feafon vegetation is nearly at a (land. It 
was the end of March, or beginning of April, be- 
fore the plants began to fhew the leaft appearance 
of recovery from the check occafioned by tranf- 
planting: however, they then began to ihoot vi- 
goroufly, and at length acquired an uncommon 
degree of ftrength, length, and fize of ear and 
plumpnefe of grain, and from 1 2 to 24 offsets, or 
ftalks from each plant. I reckon I am much 
within compafs in fuppofing that the produce of 
thefe 21 grains was not lefsthan 15,000, and the 
grain as plump and fine as ever I faw, and every 
corn perfedly free from fmut. It would be ri- 
diculous to fuppofe, that this corn was in any refpeft 
better than it would have been from found and per- 
fedl feed. Its extraordinary vigour I impute foleJy 
to its being tranfplanted into frelh ground, well 
pulverized, which could not fail to give much ad- 
ditional fuftenance and ftrength to the plants, and 
would probably afford the greateft produce pof- 
fible on any given quantity of land. But I am fen- 
fible it could never anfwer the extra expence, nor 
be at all pradlicable on a large fcale, notwithftanding 
fome mere fpecylative men have wildly imagined 
the contrary. 


From 
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From this account,, it is as certain as experiment 
can make it, that a .fmutty crop of wheat is not 
the neceflary refult of fowing feed from corn that is 
fmutty ; nor that it owes its corruption to any vi- 
cious principle or defeft in the feed. In this ex- 
periment we fee the feed, rinfed or foaked in fimple 
water, produced as clean and perfe(9: grain as that 
which was foaked in a ftrong folution of fait and 
water ; and therefore were not in the lead tainted 
by the fmutty grains in the fame ear, nor at all 
affedbed by the caufc, wliatever it was, that vitiated 
them i or if they were, that the foaking and rinfing 
in fimple water was as eiTtdfual to the prefervu: Ion 
of the crop from finut, as the ftrong pickle. B t 
it is a truth univerfally known from experience, 
that in unfavourable years corn is generally fmutty, 
notwithftanding brining, liming, and every precau- 
tion hitherto ufed to prevent it. From all which it 
clearly appears, that the general caufe of the fmut 
does not exift in the feed, but is owing, if not al- 
together, yet in a very great degree, tg fome viti- 
ating principle in the air, a conftant concomitant of 
cold, wet, ftormy, tempeftuous fummers, which are 
ever attended by fmutty crops. My realbn for 
fuppofing the fmut may Ibmetimes poflibly be de- 
rived from the feed will appear hereafter. 

I 4 
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In the above experiment, . one thing occiirretl 
which 1 muft not omit, for is well defer ves to be 
noticed. One part of the Iced was foaked in clear 
w'ater only, the other in a ftrong folution of fait and 
water. I could perceive no difference in the plants 
on a comparative view, from the lime of their firft 
coming up to the maturity of their giowth, except 
in their tillering. The plants in both experiments 
were equally vigorous, equally tall and ftrong, the 
ears equally long, large and full, and the grains 
equally plump and heavy j but thofe fteeped in the 
brine tillered out confiderably more, that is, put 
out many more flalks, than thofe lleeped in water 
only ; confequently were much more produftivc. 
What the fuperior fru£tification was owing to, is 
well worth enquiry. The feed was out of thefime 
ear, and though fet in two difl'erent pots, it was in 
the fame eartl'., and tranfplanted into the fame 
ground ; the culture in every rclpecfi: the fame j the 
only difference was, in one the feed was fteeped in 
clear water 24 hours, and then planted; the other, 
after being fteeped 24 hours in the fame water, 
was flee[.'cd 24 hours more in fait and water. The 
queflion is then, and a very interefting one it is, 
whether the fuperior fecundity of the latter was 
owing to the feed being fteeped twice as long as 
the otiicr, or to its being impregnated with the fait 

ufed 
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ufed in the folution, or .to fome fecret caufe not dif- 
eovered, and poflibly not capable of being dif- 
covered, by the experimenter. 

By repeating and varying thefe experiments, it 
would be ealy to difeover, whether fertility is pro- 
motable by fteeping a longer or a lefs time in wa- 
ter ; and adly, if water in w'hich a good quantity 
of fak has been diffolved, does not encourage and 
promote vegetation more than fimple water ? — 
I f it ihould be found to do fo in any confidcrable 
degree, I cannot have a doubt but a ftrong lixivium 
made of wood allies would promote it much more. 
I have always been of opinion, that fuch men- 
ftruums were ufelefs, or at moft, that their aids at 
bell: extended no further than the firft rudiments of 
plants i but the fitdl recited above ftrongly inclines 
•me to repeat the experiment, in order, if pofiiblc, to 
fully afeertain the fa£ls. 

In the next place I propofc to give an account 
of an experiment made with tlie five grains men- 
tioned above, which were fmutty at one end, and 
Ibund at the other, Thele w'ere fet in a liriall gar- 
den-pot like the former, one of which only came 
up. In thefpring it feemed to want more room; 1 
therefore dug a hole in tlie ground, and, taking the 

mould 



mould out whole from the por, k was planted in the 
faiBe without difrutbit^ the Toots. It Toon grew 
vigoroufly, but never had the healthy and robufr 
appearance of the former. It had always a fickly 
greenifb yellow look, which betrayed its malady ; 
notwithftanding its items grew to a good height, 
and tillered furprifingly. 1 counted 24 ears from 
this iingle grain, moil of them of a good length, 
but lank and thin, very unlike the appearance of 
thofe fmutty cars which are not affeded till thf 
blowing lealbn; for thefe very often are the fined 
and phimpdt ears in the field, till that time. 

Of thefe 24 ears, 23 of them were entirely fmut 
not a found corn could be found among then 
The other was quite a fmall underling ear, which did 
not appear till a full month after the other, but al- 
ways bore a healthy countenance. This ear pro- 
duced 14 corns only, and thole fmall and thin, but 
found and perfeft. Thefe were planted again laft 
Auguft, and are now as fine and promifing as any 
corn in the field. 

From this experiment it feems to appear, that a 
grain which is vitiated with the fmut, yet has enough 
of the vegetative principle found to enable it to 
grow, infollibly produces finutty grain. That one 
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car, and one only, out. of 24, ibould be found. Is 
indeed very ftrangej but perhaps not more lb than 
that, in t!ie animal creation, the offspring of a dif- 
tempered five may in general be affeded by the 
vitiated ftamina of thf fire, yet fbme one or more 
may efcape the hereditary taint, and appear per- 
fectly found. 

From thefe, and the experiments of ^e former 
T iper, the foil living corollaries are clearly deducible: 

ifi. r'.i.- nci prnins, from very fmutty ears, 

.luce s clt lo as found crops as feed from 
cor V that is pcr^eftly free from fmut. 

icUy. That fcec r.ovii the Ibundelt and cleanelt 
doth freqv ndy, in wet, cold, unfavourable 
Tiaibns, produce fmutty crops, in fpite of fteeping, 
brining, liming, change of feed, ind every device 
and invention which the wit of man hath ever 
praftifed. 

V, 

2 dly. That in fine, dry, warm fummers, it fre- 
quently happens there is little or no fmut at all, 
and that in many inftances, where fmutty feed has 
been fown, the produce has been clean and perfedly 
free from the fmut. 
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^hly. That the fmut is not an hereditary difcalc, 
proceeding from a corrupt or Vitiated ftamina in the 
feed, but ufually and almoft entirely occafioned by 
fbme blight or vitiating principle in the atmofphere, 
which corrupts or deftroys the .vivifying principle, at 
the time of its blowing and fecundation. 

$thly. If the fmut ever proceeds from diftempered 
feed, it can be only from fucli as hath the germ or 
feminal principle found and entire; for mere fmut 
balls are as incapable of vegetation as powder of 
poft, or the moft effete matter in nature j but this 
is a cafe fo rare as not to be adequate to the pro- 
dudion of a millionth part of the fmut that hap- 
pens ; therefore it muft generally proceed from fome 
malignant principle, which at fome feafons fubfifts 
in the air. 

Sthlyy and laftly. If the caufe of the fmut does 
not fubfift in fome latent or occult corrupt principle 
in the feed, but is generally occafioned by the in- 
temperance of the air, fix or eight months after the 
feed was Ibwn, it feems pcrfcdtly nugatory to ule 
any means to remedy or prevent a dilbrder, which 
has no exiffence, even in its caufe, and moft pro- 
bably may never happen, unlefs it could be made 
appear, that fuct means bellowed Inch a degree of 

ftrcngth 
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ttmngth and vigour to the plants, && might render 
them lefs fufceptible. of any malignant impreffion 
from tlie atmofphere, which might happen to reign 
dui ing any future ftage of their growth. 

I have now fevcral more experiments in profecu- 
tion, having fet many fmall quantities of found 
grain, picked from fmutty. cars at different times. 
At prefent they all appear very promifing, but the 
refult cannot be known till the next harveft, when, 
if found intcrefting, I may probably requeft leave 
to lay them before the Society. I am, Sir, 

Your muclr obliged fervant, 

North-Bockbampton, JOS. WIMPEY. 

Dec. 2 \fty 1790. 


Article IX. 

On the Drill Husdandrv. 

Dear Sir, 

Y OU will probably be much furprlzed to hear, 
after fo many years praftice, I fhould not yet 
be able to make up my mind refpefting the beft, 
that" is, the moft beneficial mode qf pradWing the 

Drill 
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Drill Hu’^b&ndry. But pradical hufbandry is at- 
tended with fuch a variety of circumftuices, and 
ihofe fo differently combined, that the lame method 
of practice is often attended with fuch different 
iuccels, as puzzles and perplexes the agent, and 
kaves the judgment in doubt. I am at this mo- 
ment at a lofs, whether it is beft to drill wheat in 
Bngle, or in a, 3, or 4 rows. I have tried them 
all, but what I have generally pradHedis drilling on 
three-bout ridgesi 3 rows, 11 or 12 inches afunder. 
Three bouts form a ridge about 4^ feet broad; three 
rows, at the diftance above, occupy a feet, and the 
horfe-hoe running along the fide of each outfide 
row, at about 3 inches diftance from the fame, leaves 
the ridge al- feet broad, and the intervals between 
the ridges about 2 feet. This has been my ufual 
method, which has commonly fucceeded well; but 
as I have conftandy obferved that the outfide rows, 
are by far the ftrongeft and moft vigorous plants, 
1 am much inclined to believe that two rows only on 
two-bout ridges would be as productive, and leave the 
ground in better condition. However, as the fame 
machine will fow any number of rows from five to 
two, every perlbn may determine for himfelf. 1 will 
therefore get one made as.foon as I conveniently 
can, and fend it as you direct ; though 1 am fome^ 

what 
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what ah^id 1 imy put. your patience a Ikde lo the 
ftretch, but itlhall bo as little as 1 can.* 

1 am &c. 

North- Bockhamptont JOS. WIMPEY, 

Majff 1791 . 


Article X. 

Oil Field Mice-t md the 'Tranjplantatkn of Wheat. 
Gentlemen, 

I T fometimes liappcns from heavy rains, and long 
continuance of rain following a late harveft, 
that the lands intended to be fown with wheat are 
not in proper condition to receive that grain j pre- 
vented by this circumftance, fuch land may yet be 
in refervation for a favourable period in the enfuing 
^ring, for the reception of autumnal fown wheat $ 
and 1 have reafon to believe, from the following 
experienced procefs, that no fignal difadvantage 
would i%fult #om fudi a necefiary prevention. 

In the ipri:^ of this year, as well as at equal 
periods, many years paft, 1 obferved in mai^ lown 

fields. 


Thtt promiTe has been performed. 
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fields, large; tufiocks of bl^d wheat, which I 
knew arofe fi'onn the referxoirs of corn colledted 
by the field moufe} which tuffocks either Iproiit 
from her magazine when faturated by rain, or more 
probably by the death of the archited:. . 

I took a part of two or three of thefe tuffocks 
matted together at the roots, and divided them 
fingly, or rarely left more than two roots conjoined ; 
I placed them in dibbled holes, on a frefh turned- 
up bank, much under the fame regulation, as the 
pradice of dropping wheat in Norfolk i with this 
difference only, by a llant diredion of a fliorter dib- 
ble prefllng the earth to the fibres. 

I had the pleafure of feeing that thefe generally 
fucceededj though not in a foil fo well adapted for 
wheat, as that whence thefe cluttered parcels were 
taken; yet they are now profperous in ear, with a 
full fathomed grain, as thofe in the field from whence 
they were extraded. 

Perhaps expcdation from the hoards of the field 
mice, which yet with us feems every year certain, 
would-be a too precarious dependance: ttill a cer- 
tainty might be derived from thinning a proud pro- 
duce (which would be mended by its redudion) or 


an 
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an unfailing one prqaired, by thickly ftrewing as 
niany pecks of wheat on a plot of ground as there 
are half acres in contemplation for planting; which 
quantity I am perfuaded would be more than fuffi« 
^cient, were fuch an^affigned Ipacc guarded from 
the depredation of birds, and the inroad of mice. 

Perhaps it may not be unufeful to give a Ikctch 
of a hiftory of this delving animal: not merely as 
illuftrativc of the foregoing pkn of planting, but to 
point out an early mode of diminifhingits numbers, 
which remove more feed corn than the hu/bandman 
is aware < of; I believe frequently more than the 
winged ravagers which he is. often on his guard 
agawfr. The Iketch of hiftory I propofe, is fuggefted 
by having been frequently of a party, with other 
fchool lads, in traverfing the ftubbles for the habita- 
tions of the field mice, from which excurfions we 
rarely returned without numerous captives. Our 
fignal of difeovery was a fmall heap of mould, thrown 
fometimes by, and oftentimes over the firft entrance 
of their runs; generally at uncertain diftances, there 
were pther holes; fometimes many fereened by 
thickets of ftubble or weeds; thefc when we found 
we ftopped up; and then traced their avenues from 
the firft entrance through mwy winding paths, a 
little bcneath’frte furfacc; at 'bthcr titnes it led to a 
'>OL.Vl' K cell 
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c4ll £6iitaitiitig their neft, f6irietiili«f4 with calldW 
young, but rtiorc frequently thfe half-grown progeny 
Were gone off with the old pair to the extremity of 
their runs. To aVoid what might be deemed a 
puerility of dcfcription, I flxall remark in point, 
that on one fide of their avenue, in a latter fpacc 
than where their ncft was formed, there is ever to 
be &und, if we fought for it, a refervoir of com: I 
think I diftinftly remember having nearly filled my 
hat with this treafured provillon. 

The lately adopted mode of hu/bandry has a 
certainty, in unfcttling, but not reducing the number 
of theie corn-devourersj a nieans Ibmewhat fiti^ar 
to this boyilh amufement muff be adopted to prevent 
their ravages. By the prelent mode of hulbandry 
their dwelling is broken in upon, but its inhabitants 
continue } When the plough breaks in upon theii 
runs, they have a long period before it crofies the 
extremity of the Ipace, when they inuft necefihrily 
fallyj and it Ihould feefri they more generally poffefs 
then^felves of the newly fown fields of wheat, where 
they fill new lifiagazines with its gtain,* foettre froirt 

In the intermediate period from the exhaufting of this conu 
T have reafbn to believe dieir fubiillence is acorns and beech malh, 
having founds oh fh!^ ni^tgih of a tom Mdy cihi^^ep hUto ^6 
earth, a confiderable epuantity irf the fonneir; and laft, year had the 
niorfificatioh of obferving, in a p&ce of land dropped'with acorns 
almhit «vcr)j hole opened during Sk few nights^ 
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deftnifblont iafe from .the talons of the owl; and 
here, after they have ekhaufted their magazine, for 
months they find fubfiftence from the earlieft green 
formation of the grain to its ftate of maturation, at 
which period it is m^ifeft they breed numeroufiy. 
Our laws and the occupiers of land have fet a price 
on a winged Ipecies of pillagers ; while theft feareely 
obvious lubterranean deftroyers pillage with fecret 
and more certain deftrudtion; and the fiu'm(n ‘'9 
undoubted friend, and their natural enemy, the owl, 
is rarely protected, and too eafily permitted to be 
wantonly deftroyed. 

But to drop theft remarks} permit me to urge 
the principal obje£t of this communication, by re^ 
peadng^ that a fmall portion of wheat might be 
thickly fown at the uilial period of fowing, and 
tranfplanted early in the fpring to ground to be 
prepared, and then ready for its reception; and if 
this be done with equal attention as wheat is dibbled, 
I am confirmed in opinion, from the foregoing ex- 
periment, chat its produce will be little if any diiAg 
inferior to what refults from a common fown eropi. 

Your friend te^6iiully, 

JOHN WAGSXAFFE. 

K 2 dUxici^ 
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Article 

On the Grafting Crah-Stochy Wbite-'Thorns, 
with Apples and Pears, 

Gentlemen, 

T T AVING had a pleafure in grafting, I foine 
**• years fince praclifed it upon fome forward 
ftems, in a layer of crab-thorn, the fide of a new in- 
clofure, which layer had been laid in about three 
years before j thele ftems I grafted with divers fpecies 
of apples, and had the pleafure of remarking, that 
about two-thirds of my grafts fucceedcdi from 
thence I entertained the cxpeftation, that in a fub- 
fequent year or two the uningrafted might be cut 
down to form the quick hedge, and the ingrafted 
grow up at the requifite diftance, and form a row of 
ufeful trees i but my objedl was defeated by the un-r 
generous or felfifh notice (I conceive) that was paid 
to my fuccefs, as moft of thefe grafted ftocks (they 
being at a diftance from my hojife) were taken 
away, and to preferve the few remaining, I was ob- 
liged to take them up myfelf. Though ftqpt in this 
progrefs on my crab-tree hedge, at the approach of 
the fpring of laftyear (1790) I pitched on a white- 
thorn hedge, of many years growth, the boundary 
of a garden, ^d marked at due diftance many of 

its 
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its ftrait and fmooth-Jbarked ftcms, and ingrafted 
them with fcions from various pear-trees, which 
rather more generally fucceeded than the apple fcions 
in the firft experiment; and in the courfe of the 
fummer of that year, fome of them fliot from 24 . to 
40 inches. The fuccefs of thefe excited me to a far- 
ther trial in the fpring of this year, and with equal 
fuccefs in their certainty of taking, though they are 
not quite equal to the luxuriancy of the fummer 
Ihoot in their predeceffbrs of the former year. Thole 
firft ingrafted have improved on their former years 
vigour, in the additional length of their Ihoot, and 
increafed thicknefs of their ftem, while the fize of 
their fpurs indicates, to my conception, a probability 
of throwing out fome blolToms in the enfuing 
fpring. I may remark that one of the firft ingrafted, 
1 removed to the fide of a wall, which removal it 
. fcarcely felt; as the firft fpring Ihoot was thirty-eight 
inches, and the next year’s Ihoot meafured twenty- 
nine inches; and this fum of five feet feven inches 
from a white-thorn, that after many years growth 
had not Ihot in bole four feet from the ground. I 
am therefore perfuaded, on the foundation of thefe 
premifes, that in any future inclofure of land, pecu- 
liarly thofe inclofures that may be in contiguity to a 
habitation, hedges formed of either or both thefe 
Ipecies of thorns grafted, (and bettw fences of quick 

K 3 growih. 
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growth^ I coHcely«ihave not hitherto been'|)ilanted) 
or the grafting at proper diftances of their moft pro- 
mifingand vigorous ftems, may be highly vfeful. 
Any extent of a partitioned farm may be thus 
advantageoufly incloied, and fuch partidon-hedges 
thus ingrafted. Perhaps the fyftcm may be more 
advantageous in a fmall dian a large farm. Each of 
fuch boundaries might be productive of fruit, in the 
lame proportion with an equal number, and fame 
ipedes of trees planted in an orchard, and that with- 
out diminution of the growth of corn, or any re- 
duction of fummer or winter forage, and a more 
Iheltered pafturage might continue the cattle longer 
abroad. Thus the neceflary, but commonly barren 
fences, may be rendered fubfervient to a pleafurable 
profpeCt, and the fupply of a confiderable portion 
of food to numerous families; and in a year favour- 
able to thofe fruits, the making of a beverage grate- 
ful to molt, neceffary to many, and to thoufands of 
our fellow fut^eCts their molt natural draught. 

I had nfiore to have faid, relative to pears j but 
as thele remarks are already extended to a length 
that might demand an apology, I fhall refpeCtfully 
poftpone for your future judgment, what I wilh 
further to ofter refpeCting this fruit. 

Norwich, Dec,. Tour friend, 

17.91. JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 
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ASfTICLE XII. 

Ott the Jaccharm of Pearsj Mafle-SugOTi Ifc* 

Gentlemen, 

M y laft letter to you, contains an account of 
ceitain experimented faffcs; by 'wrhich the 
boundaries (the hedge-rows) of the field might be 
made uleful to the fupplying a large portion of 
edible fruit, without any injury to the fence, or 
diminution of its arable produft. 

But what I have now with fubmilCon to propofe, 
concerning one ^ecies of fruit, viz. pears, is hitherto, 
I conceive, unexperimented j but which, under the 
encouragement of your fociety, may become not 
merely a fuccedaneum for fugar; as in feveral in- 
ftances, which I (lull take the liberty of reciting, k 
has eHedtually fupplied, but under fomewhat of a 
chemical procefs their laccharine extraft may pofli- 
bly be granulated into its abfolute fubftance. 

The fluid extra£l;ed from a Ipecies of maple, per- 
haps two* of the maples of Annerica, may be ad- 
duced in certain evidence, that fugar is not the pro- 
duce of the cane only, as it is generated feonn the 

* The acer feMharlnom, andacer re{;un49. 

maple 
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maple tree in fubflance and quality not diftinguilh^ 
ble from the produft of that pjant. 

Now the aftion of fire on pears, in the common 
culinary procefs, gives even to the moft auftcre of 
this fruit a faccharine quality: I have had difierent 
^ecics of pears, fome of them hard, ftoney, and un- 
palatable, baked at different times; all of which, 
when duly baked, are more or lefs replete with this 
quality, infomugh that their pulp, added in a pro- 
portion of about a fourth or fifth part to apples 
baked in fmall pies, gives the required fweetnefs, 
and it has feemed to me pleafing to every palate as 
though fweetened witli fugar: the fame rcquifite 
fweetnefs is likewife comrnu.nicated by the inlpiffated 
juice in which they are baked, which juice or lyrup 
is formed by a portion of beer or water put to the 
pears before they are put into the oven ; and which 
feems to attraft the native juice of the pear, in a 
larger proportion than what might flow if baked 
without an added fluid. This. apparent fyrup im- 
prefles the palate with the fweetnefs of real fugar, 
and which imparts to milk and the acid pxilp of 
apple?, its fweet quality, not diftinguifhable in thefe 
fubjefls from wliat it is ufed for, 

I therefore cannot but find myfelf interefted, in 
earneftly wilhing that fome encouragement might 

be 
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be given, to afcertain whether fuch a fubftance as 
fugar is not obtainable from this lufeious fruit when 
thus prepared by fire. I need not add, what I con-: 
ceive muft appear from what has preceded, that in 
fome inllances it may ferve as a fuccedaneum to 
leflen the confumption of what is now, by the man- 
ner of its being obtained,; become obnoxious to the 
public fenfibilityj and the extra£ting this quality 
from a fruit eafily propagated, (congenial, if not 
native, to our climate) will in its confequence be 
favourable to the intereft as well as convenience of 
this kingdom.* 

1 wilh to add to what I have mentioned in my 
former communication on this fubjed, of the mode 
in which this fruit may be propagated, and in addi- 
tion to hawthorn ftocks, obferve, that they take 
. with known facility bpon the quince, the ftocks of 
which may be eafily propagated by their cuttings. 

I farther wifh to obferve, that in unifon with 
the fpirit of difinterefted patriotifm, which hath dif- 
tinguiftied the Bath Society, they may find it eligi- 
ble to encourage the reception of feeds or feminal 
plants of the acer faccharinum of America ; and I 

* So far as this is coniieftcd with the political intlei-eftof the 
natioxii deeper condderatlons arc involved. 
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may gtri&er notice, tiiat wkh a large iamjde ot re- 
tiaed liigar, which 1 hdi; lymmer received from 
aheoce, I received a papa* of its feeds; two plants 
ftom which made their appearance in autumn, and 
i peifuade myfelf more win in the enfuing ipring, 
as thefe feeds are in formation and genus like our 
maple feed, and 1 have no doubt but dieir habits 
are like them, andaihen keys, which rarely vegetate 
until they have laid in the earth at leaft one winter. 

It may not be improper to ItTbjoin an extradc fi’om 
a letter I received, with the above-mentioned fugar 
and feeds, from a refpeftablc character of Pennfyl- 
vania, (vi?;. Henry Drinker) on the progrefs their 
xnanufadory of fugar had made, dated in a ipring 
month of 1791. ** Laft year one perfon brought 
to market from a neighbourhood not ten miles 
•* fquare, about fifty tierces of this (brown majiJe) 
•* fugar, weighing from twelve to fifteen tons. In 
** all probability the exertions and advances made 
** in this ftruly promifing Intfinefs, will produce ten 
** times the iquantity ever before made.” 

I am, fincerely and resentfully, &c. 
Aw'wVA, Fek. JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 


Article 
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ArViclb XIII. 

On Man^el-Wurzelt and other crops for FeeSr^Cattle^ 

TO TH£ SECRETARY. 


DEAR SIR, 

I AM forry and furprized to read Dr. J. Anderfon’s 
letter in your 5 th vol. p. 146, depreciatbg the 
root of Scarcity, It is very clear he had not the 
true fort, as he fays he bought it at a common 
feed Ihop. I have never yet been able to buy un- 
mixed feed at any (hop; always finding a great 
proportion of red and green beetj therefore I lhall 
always raife my own feed, which requires very little 
trouble. Dr. Lettforn’s defcription and account of 
the true fort is very accurate, but it is not worth 
while for a great farmer to gather the leaves ; and 
it is very doubtful whether the root will increafe 
more by taking away fome of the leaves; if they 
fall and rot on the ground, they will preferve moif- 
ture, and be of fervice there. 3ut the great queftion 
is as to the weight and value of the roots, for feed- 
ing horfes, cattle, Iheep, and hogs, or any of them, 
and whether they have any, and what advantage over 
the plants and roots before in ule. This is a very 
copious fubjeft, and I have not time to write fully 
on every part of it. 


Doftor 
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- Dodor Andcrfon, p. 150, fa^s, The fibres that 
fpring from the roots are fo nurtierous and ftrong 
** as to entangle a great d^al of earth among them, 
from which it is difficult to difengage it; in wet 
** weather in winter, I do not fee how it would be 
** poffible, &c.” 

The root of the beet is entirely under ground, 
with ftrong fibres likethe turnip- rooted cabbage, but 
the true Mangel-Wurzel grows moftly above the 
ground and is very eafily drawn; and all thofe animals 
will, when hungry, eat at firft both root and leaves, 
but fome creatures are at firft averfe to new food, 
and will refufe turnips, carrots, &c. which they af- 
terwards become very fond of, lb that no one fliould 
judge and determine precipitately, as it is known that 
many fiieep will almoft ftarve before they will eat 
turnips. All writers do not fufficiently diftinguifh 
the crops that beft fuit clay-land, ftrong loam, and 
.1 light Tandy gravel ; nor do they give diftind ac- 
counts of thole crops that may be drawn off the land 
.ii Michaelmas, in order to fow wheat, and thofe 
that will beft ftand the winter to be eaten off the 
land, which is the cheapeft and moft beneficial 
method, where tfie foil and fituation is dry enough ; 
but even in that cafe to raife potatoes, mangel- 
wurzel, carrots, or parfnips, in the fummer fallows, 

and 
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and houfe fuch crops before winter, near the fold 
yards for cattle. See. 'will enable the farmer to keep 
more ftock in winter to tread his ftraw, and greatly 
increafe that valuable thing on a farm called dung or 
muck. Having land of various forts, I praftifo a little 
of each, and find no difficulty in farming advan- 
tageoufly, but to get my workmen to be honeft 
and diligent ; as I can fcldom fparc time to look 
after them fufficiently, the very beft bailiff cannot 
or will not get as much done as the matter can. 

I fee for the firft time a fliort account of the roota 
baga, and mowing cabbage, in Sir Tho. Beevor’s 
letter, of which I wilh for further information, and 
to obtain the feed next fpring. 

Sir Thomas feems to think Mangel-Wurzel of 
little or no fujlerior value, as it will not ttand the 
froftj which fo very large a root, growing moftly 
above die ground, cannot be expefted to doj for 
roots are generally tender in proportion to their 
bulk, and the quicknefs of their growth; and it is fo 
with trees, the floweft growers are moft hard and 
durable. I think that turnip-rooted cabbage ftands 
the winter better than any other root in ufe, but it 
grows flowly, and never produces fo large a crop 
as the other roots I have mentioned j and there 

is 
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is much trouble and difficulty in leparadng the earth 
(if clammy and ftiff) from the roots. On the whole 
X know no crop lb certain, and lb produ6five and 
uieful, as potatoes $ they will feed moft, if not all 
l^inds of ftock. 

Thole farmers who have moft leilure, Ihould il- 
certain for their own government, in their relpec- 
tive foils and lituation, the comparative degree of 
nourilhmoit in a given wei^t of each root now in 
vie, to feed every kind of farmer’s ftock; perhaps 
the leaft perilhable, are at once the moft folid and 
the moft nouriihing. Thofe that abound with 
faccharinc juices are certainly fo; and fuch are car- 
rots and parfnips, which are difficult and uncertain 
to raife and keep free from weeds, and are only fit 
for a deep light Ibil. 

I write in a hurry thefe general ideas, as they 
occur to mci if thej' arc of any ufc I lhall be glad. 

And am. Sir, 

Your obliged humble fervant, 

Lamnihangley J. FRANKLEN. 

7 «^ 19//^, 1 7 90. 
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An-rtcLE XIV. 

OuWooL, Sheep, 

TO THE SECRETAEV. 

Sir, 

T he premium offered by the Bath Agricultural 
Society, for afocrtaining in the Weftern 
Counties, by any experimental mediod, the beft 
breed of Sheep in Carcafe and Woolt feems perfeftly 
judicious. Both thele being equally efiendal to us: 
the one as adding to the fupply of foodj the other, 
to the means of induftry obtaining it. The great 
miftake of either, feparately attended to, I conjec- 
ture to be, the rearing on an enormous carcafe a 
very coarfe, though long wool} which can only be 
applied to thofe inferior manufactures, in which the 
ingenuity is fo trivial, that the raw material makes 
nearly half the value of the fabrick} or the rearing 
on a fmall carcafe, of moderate meat, a fmall quan- 
tity of that fine wool, fo eflcntial to the more deli- 
cate and artful manufoCtures. Wool of this fort, 
at the rare of one to two pounds per fheep, is col- 
lected here from the moft ragged ramblers of our 
commons; and worth, when cuQed, half-a-crown a 
pound. The extent, fhortnels, and fweetnefs of 
their feed, throwing the value into the fmall fleece. 
But to encDwage, or even permit, as in fpite of 

. our 
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our boafted improvements is ftill done, a collec-^ 
tion of commonage, for affording a fcanty pittance 
of fhort feed, on a wide ramble, in order to gather 
in return a few fleeces, comparatively, of even the 
fineft wool, would be fupporting the boaft of manu- 
fafture at the expence of food and population. At 
fuch expence is the pride of Spain in her flocks 
now lupported, — a policy far from enviable ! That 
the fineft broad- cloth has gradually decreafed in 
goodnefs, and the narrow-cloth equally improved^ 
is very palpable; and has probably arifen from an 
increafe by cultivation of that fort of pafhirage, 
which maintains a far greater number of the beft 
Iheep, with fome diminution in their fleece of finer 
wool j — too great a mixture of Spanifh with Eng- 
lifh wool in the fabrick, in order to remedy this 
decline of our own, only procuring the ufud fine- 
nefs at the expence of the old texture. 

Since the improved culture of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, by converting extenfive Iheep-walks into 
fine inclofures of wheat, barley, clover, and turnips, 
with rye and tares; the wool of their provincial 
fpecies has decreafed in finenefs ; but been amply 
compenfated by the larger quantity raifed on more 
numerous flocks, fupporting and fupported by the 
moft improved agriculture ; and at the fame time 

fupplying 
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fupplying the market with fome of the beft winter 
mutton. The Suffcx South-Down breed, lately 
introduced into thefe counties, will feel the lame 
efFeft of change, from fliort, natural, and extenfive, 
to confined, fuccule;it and artificial pafturagej and 
however profitable on the whole to the grazier, and 
beneficial to the community, as from the greater 
numbers fupported on a given quantity of pafturage 
cveiy late trial at prefent confirms j yet from the 
very beneficial mode of their fupport, will gradually 
decline in the delicacy of their fleece, unlefs amply 
and annually fupplied with additions to the flock 
from the original flock on the Downs. The wool 
of them in this neighbourhood has been fold hitherto 
at 2d. and 3d, per pound lower than the fame in 
Suflex j and the wool of the fecond year of impor- 
tation from Suflex, of the fame fheep, was not equal 
to that of the firft. 

I have been informed, by a very eminent manu- 
fafturer, that many years fince an attempt, from a 
fuppofed fimilarity of pafture, was made to intro- 
duce the long-wooled Lincolnftiire breed into the 
hundreds of Eflex. The ftaple was perfeft at the 
firft year, declined in the fecond, and was loft at the 
fifth. Repeated new fupplies and crolTings might 
have kept up fomewhat of the fpecies, and fettled at 
VoL. VI. L laft 
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laft a near approach to it. Tip is now trying here 
between the Norfolk and the 'South-Downs j and 
promifes a breed that may unite very tolerable 
wool with a very fine carcafej equally proper for 
the fold and artificial pafturage^; of a bulk fuperior 
to the South-Downs, inferior to the Norfolk, but 
fmaller in the bone, rounder in the form, tamer 
in difpofition, and thriving widi equal profit on 
lefs food. 

From the drawing and defeription of 'dcvtMouffioriy 
a wild fheep of T artary, and fuppofed by fome na- 
turalifts to be the primitive race ; the Norfolk, of 
all our fpecies, feems moll like this original. A 
lean long head, large curved horns, a rifing back- 
bone; when Handing, the fore-legs llraight, the 
hinder bent inwards, ftrong in his whole make, 
agile in his movements, and in look wild and bold. 
Neither this, nor any other proviiicial fort, have 
been attempted to be reared to an higher degree of 
perfedion, by perfeverance in culling, preferving, 
and occafionally crofling the more peculiarly per- 
fed ones of the breed, till the Leiceliv rfliire Society 
aftonilhed the kingdom, and I may fay, all Europe, 
with their Ikill in the trial, their fuccefs in the event, 
and the incredible return to their perfeverance and 
fagacity, from the price paid by thofe who moft 

laudably 
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laudably aimed at ilifring in the pride and benefit 
of fuch improvement*. If any little artifice of trade 
hath been exerted in this extraordinary fpeculation, 
the publick has probably fhared fully in its refult, 
by the ardour raifed^and excited to follow up fuch 
an example, by equal attempts ; which, if in other 
counties, more fuitable for foil and fituation for 
that purpofe, can produce a finer ftaple of wool 
on a carcafe tolerably equivalent, will probably be 
ftill more beneficial, in not only fupplying the 
market with fine meat, but the manufaftory with 
as fine wool. 

That the extremeft finenefs in w’ool may, in 
fome climates be united with die iongeft ftaple, I 
have proof in a very fmall quantity that I took 
from one of a few rou^ fleeces, brought as a little 
adventure by the Captain of an Eaft-India Ihip 
from the Manillas; it is white as fnow, and foft as 
filk; was bought by the very ingenious manufac- 
turer at eight fhillings the pound, and fo readily 
acknowledged by him to have a far fuperior value 
in the purpofes to which, from its delicacy, it could ■ 
extenfively be applied; (the advanced price of the 
raw material being comparatively as nothing to 
the value of the improved manufadture ingenuity 
can make of it;) that an order was given to colled): 

La in 
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in the Eaft-Indies, at a more; advanced price, any 
quantity that could be procured of the fame. Yet 
fuch was the influence of the I'EJprit du Corps^ (of 
which all ])rofeflrions have their full fliare) that even 
this inftance did not convince ,the pi'opriety of al- 
lowing, by an open falc, the belt price as the ne- 
celTary encouragement for raifing at home the beft: 
wool the foil and climate would allow, and of thus 
preventing the manufacElurcrs of our coarleft and 
inartificial fabricks fiom afluiDing, to the reftraint 
of every fine one, too large a portion of our woolj 
by the encouragement thus given to the grower, 
to confider the quantity as more valuable than the 
quality of his fleece. A moft glaring abfurdity! 
which, as far as* legiflative approbation of it can 
go, mull continue, till tliat period, when a reform 
in our mode of eledlion and reprefentation lhall 
have, agreeably to the fpirit of the conftitution, re- 
ftored to the landed intereft an influence and 
energy equivalent to that of the manufafturers. 

It is prouder to deferve, than to receive publick 
encourage mentj and from a tafte extremely pro- 
moted, in my opinion, among Country Gentlemen, 
by the writings of Arthur Young, efq; of amufing 
themfelves in agricultural purfuits, it feems as if 
the improvement of flieep and wool would rife 

under 
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under its opprefllon„and be Ihewn to have deferved 
a fairer treatment. ^Grazing ought ever to be the 
leading objedt in the farming of mere Gentlemen j 
and to them, that of Iheep will be the moft amu- 
fing, and the leaft hazardous. Tlie verieft farmer, 
to a full flock mult have, and extrent\ely confide in, 
for every profit, a regular Ihepherd; the Gentleman 
needs do no more; and with a little additional al- 
lowance will, in this traffick, and this alone. Hand 
on as fafe footing for his amufement, as his tenant 
does for his fupport, againft walle, idlenefs, and 
impofition. For the arable neceflfary for the flip* 
ply of artificial feed during winter and fpring, need 
be only in fuch very moderate quantity, as to re- 
quire little labour and expence; the moft extenfive 
lawn is thus turfed by the clofe bite, and thickened 
by the manure of tjie flock; the fineft wool, for 
that fhould certainly be a principal objeft, is gra- 
dually obtained; and the breed, found by expe- 
rience moft fuitable to it, maintained on a foil 
kept by that very means in a conftant Hate of im- 
provement. Exclufive of the private advantage of 
thus cultivating a demefne in the moft profitable 
mode, and the rational entertainment refulting from 
experiment on an animal whofe varieties are fo 
great, as to receive from change of climate and 
food a perceptible diftiniftion of form and qualities; 

L .1 , the 
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the general benefit of every cqunty is immediately 
confulted by the only means in*^ which the common 
farmers can gain the chance at an eafy charge, and 
Ipeedy rdtc, to have the beft breeds gradually con- 
veyed within their reach j and, the kingdom thus 
flocked with what is molt profitable under its pre- 
fent circumftances. 

To a confiderable increafe of population, we muft 
certainly attribute the alarming report of a late 
committee, that this kingdom does not at prefent 
grow more corn than is neceflary for its own con- 
fumption. It is therefore in policy a criminal dii- 
grace to permit the wafles to remain uuinclofed, 
even where they are a tolerable Iheep-walk; when 
by an apportionment of wafte to individuals, under 
the prefent rotation of crops on arable land, flocks, 
upon the whole of fuperior value, might be kept 
up in not inferior numbers; and with due encou- 
ragement, not lefs delicate in the wool. At the 
fame time, they would contiibute by the fold to 
raife corn for the fupport of that multitude to which 
the manufadturing of their fleece affords employ- 
ment, and in confequence has added to the increale. 

From the North of Scotland, where the climate; 
renders grazing the only proper agriculture, we 

may 
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may expedt, under the attention, induftry, and ex- 
pence of its patriot adventurers, the beft breed for 
the fiiieft fleece, and confequently, I prefuane, of 
kfs valuable carcafe. But in England, to reach 
perfection in the lafter, and approach to it in the 
former, is ar-eeable to ou’’ ^■'y and foilj necelTary to 
our culture and popula'itn; and every encourage- 
ment and reward that roufes competition for their 
mutual attainment, excited by publick virtue, and 
rer;uiated by good fenle. 

1 am, refpedlfully, your’s, &c. 

CHARLES ONLEY. 

1792. 


Article XV. 

On Plantin^i Graf in"-, and makmg Cyder. 

'■ . ' £ -i'rpEl ..I’v. 

Sir, 

A Premium being offered by the Bath and Well 
of England Society for the beft pradbical 
Eflay, founded on experience, on railing Apple- 
Stocks, and the moft fuccefsfol method of grafting 

and 
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and raifing apple-trees for the orchard j together 
with the beft cflay on gathering apples, making 
them into cyder, and of managing that cyder until 
it fliall become fit for ufcj induces me to tranfmit 
through your hands the method^I have fuccelsfully 
praftifcd. If it Ihould be confidered worthy the 
attention of the Society, I fiiall efteem it the higheft 
honour. 

I am. Sir, your obedient fervant, 

J. N. MORSE. 

Newenty Dec. 5, 1791. 


After the apples are ground in a mill, and the 
juice for cyder (or if crabs, the verjuice) is prefled 
from the rind, ftalks, core and kernels; this is called 
the mujl, and fliould be crumbled quite fmall, and 
l.iid thin on a board floor to dry; for if it be laid 
thick, it will heat and deftroy tlie vegetation of the 
kernels. To prevent its heating it fliould often be 
turned with a malt-fhovel. 

Prepas e a piece of ground by well digging and 
clearing fi om weeds, keeping the lurface fmooth ; 
ar.d in h\-bruary or March lay the muft thereon, 
avid ihovel-turn it in, that it may be two inches deep; 

in 
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in about fix weeks tlie vo'ung plants will appear, and 
•t be kept cK'an from weeds; let them remain 
<;r three years in the fici-beds, when they 
‘ be taken up, and the tap-root cut oifi as 
1 : e of the fpr^ading branches. There now 

iLsji , ■ another piece of ground prepared by 
do i . . 1 . /rnig, wherein to tranfplant the flocks, 
lai ; 01,1 .1 i-eJs four feet wide; plant them in rows 
acrui oeds about one foot diftance between the 
rows, ,md eight or ten inches diftance in the rows ; 
let them ftand here three years, when they muft 
mull again be taken up, the roots and tops dreft, 
and planted in rows about eighteen inches diftance 
in the rows, and three feet between the rows; but 
four feet is better, as it will be more room to dig 
the ground between them, which flrould be done at 
leaft once a year, and kept clean from weeds, &c. 
■ by hoeing. TranJplanting them twice, and pruning 
their roots, makes them root better and ftronger, 
and commonly rife with a wig or fibery root. 

They are to ftand in this nurfery until of fuffi- 
cient fize to plant in orchards ; fome may be large 
enough when ten years old, others not until fourteen 
or fifteen; for they may be of very different fizes, 
although fown and planted at the fame time. Here 
they are to be carefully trained up ftraight, and 

pruned 
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pruned every year, by cuttiii" otF five or fix of the 
largeft knots or fprays each year, and not many 
more in one year, as it would make the ftock grow 
top-heavy and throw out more branches. This 
pruning fhould be done in the,fpring feafon, as the 
wounds will heal fooneft when the fap is rifing; btit 
if pruned in autumn or winter, the wounds will be 
long in healing, and be very black, and continue fo 
for years. 

Stocks ought to be ftrong for planting orchards 
that they may the fooner grow out of the way of 
cattle, which very often does them great injury. 
The fize I choofe to plant is from one inch and a 
quarter to one inch and a half in diameter at the 
grafting place j that is, about five feet fix inches 
from the ground. 

The method I purfue in planting orchards is, 
firft lay out the field by fetting up ftakes equidiftantj 
20 or 22 yards from each other, I look upon as the 
bell diftance. After they are properly arranged, 
dig a hole confiderably larger than will take the 
roots of the ftock, that the earth may be foft and 
mellow for them to ftrike therein more freely ; have 
your ftock ready with the roots and head pruned, 
particularly thofe that were bruifed in raifingi place 

it 
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It upright in the hole. ^ If fome better mould, fuch 
as ftreet-lhovelings, or a compoft made with rotten 
dung, good mould and lime, (lime kills the ants, 
which are very deftruftive to ftocks and trees,) 
were mixed with the foil to fill the hole, it will ex- 
pedite the growth of the ftock. Care fhould be 
taken to fill up every vacancy between the roots, 
ftiaking the ftock well whilft filling; when filled, 
tread the earth down to the roots pretty hard, then 
have a ftake four or five feet long driven fideways 
in the ground leaning againft the ftock, pointing 
to the weft wind, and firmly tie the ftock to the 
ftake with an ozier twig, placing a hayband be- 
tween the ftock and the ftake, to prevent galling; 
this will prevent the wind fhaking the ftock, which 
very often injures it, and prevents its taking root. 
We fliould then have fix or eight black-thorns, 
• pointed and ftuck in the ground round the ftock, 
reaching up to the head; thefe fhould be tied in 
two places with twigs, to prevent cattle or flieep 
from broufing on, or rubbing, or peeling the ftocks, 
which they are very apt to do, particularly young 
Iheep. I have had ftocks peeled quite round by 
Ihecp. The greafe of the wool, when Iheep rubs 
againft them, injures and retards their growth. 
Where wood is plenty, if three pofts be erefted tri- 
angularly round the ftock, and laths nailed to the 

pofts. 
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poflis, it is the beft fence. jThe ftocks muft now 
ftand three years to take full root; at the expiration 
thofe tliat have made free Ihoots fliould be grafted 
with what fort of apples the planter may pleafe. 

<1 

The method of grafting thefe large ftocks is that 
in the clift, and performed as follows: firft, with a 
law cut off the head of the ftock in a fmooth place, 
at five feet or five feet fix inches from the ground, 
pare it very fmooth ; then with a ftrong knife and 
mallet cleave the ftock about one and half inch 
down, a little on one fide the heart of the ftock; 
draw out the knife and put a wedge, driving it eafy 
in the flit at the top to keep it a little open. Then 
with a knife made for that purpole, only open the 
flit about one and half inch long, half an inch wide 
on the rind, bringing it to a feather-edge near the 
heart, and to a point at the bottom of the flit. You 
muft now have your grafts or fcions ready, which 
muft be cut with a keen knife very fmooth to fit, 
and place it in the clift, lb that the rind of the graft 
may exaftly meet the rind of the ftock. If the 
ftock be large enough you may put another graft 
on the other fide ; when rightly placed, draw out 
the wedge at top, taking care not to difplace the 
grafts, and the ftock will clofe in and hold faft the 
grafts, when you muft have fome fmooth clay mixed 

with 
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vrich fine hay, made into pledgets, and wind round 
the grafts and ftock, iliaking it fmooth on the out- 
fidej this will keep the wet and air out of the 
crown of the ftock, and the fun from exhaufting 
the fap. The belt time for performing this btifi- 
nefs is in February and March. Whip-grafting is 
pradifed with great fuccefs, and generally on fmall 
ftocks about half an inch in diameter. The graft 
or fcion nearly the fize of the ftock. This ftock 
muft be cut off in a floping diredion, and the graft 
alfo, about one and half inch in length j pare both 
ftock and graft fmooth, and to fit each other, par- 
ticularly betwixt the wood and rind, that the fap 
may freely circulate; then cut a flit or tongue about 
half an inch in the fcion upward, the fame in the 
ftock downward, to receive the tongue in the 
fcion; in that manner fix the graft in the ftock; 
immediately tie a ftring of foft bafs or yarn round 
to keep the ftock and graft in its right pofition, and 
immediately cover the place with fome grafting 
clay; In May or June the bandages muft be 
taken off. 

Saddle-grafting is fomewhat fimilar; the ftock 
being cut off floping, and the fcion made to fit, and 
tied on as in whip-grafting. 


Apples 
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Apples fliould be gathered when full ripe, and 
will quit the tree by gentle^ ftiaking; if gathered 
before ripe the cyder will be rough and hard, and 
feldom pleafant or good flavoured. Lay them on 
the ground in a fruit-yard, better if upon a gravel 
walk, as the wet will run from them and they will lie 
dry in the bottom j ihould not lie thicker than ten or 
twelve inches, and are better kept without than 
within doors. Care Ihould be taken to place fruits 
of equal ripenefs and good qualities by themfelves; 
for if of different ripenefs the cyder will be apt to 
ferment too much, which will caufe it to grow hard, 
and never be rich, full and fine-flavoured. 

When the fruit is thoroughly mellow, it muft be 
committed to the mill for the purpofc of cyder- 
making, made with a ftone chafe and roller, fome- 
thing fimilar to a bark or a fugaivmill. The roller 
drawn round the chafe by a horfe. Here it fhould 
be ground to a pulp, that no bit of apple may be 
feen, and until you cannot hold it in your hand, if 
you take a handful and fqueeze it j the kernels and 
rind will then be well broken, and will give the li- 
quor a fine flavour. Let it be put into tubs or 
hogfheads with one head out, and remain there two 
days, then prefs it through hair-cloths. I ufe four- 
teen or fifteen, putting about two pails full in each, 
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turning up the fides and corners; then put another 
on until the whole arc filled, when prels it with a 
fcrew; put the juice into hogfheads; after it has 
been there a few days It will work and throw up a 
thick fubftance at the bung-hole, fomewhat like 
barm, but of a darker colour; when this appears 
it generally is dropt fine, and ftiould be immediately 
rack’d into a clean caflc; for if the fubftance be fuf- 
fered to fall, the grounds from the bottom will rife, 
and the whole will be in a ferment and very /oul, 
and perhaps muft be rack’d three or four times be- 
fore it can again be feparated and got fine; and. 
will run a rifque of making the cyder harfli. So 
long as it remains fine and free from fermenting, 
it may remain in the calk, bur if it ferments mucli 
it ftiould be rack’d, and the grounds or lees* taken 
from it; it often requires four or five rackings. 
Cyder made with different forts of apples keeps beft 
by breaking and mixing together; but this ftiould 
not be done until it is fine, when the propi ietor may 
blend it to his palate. After the whole is done, a 
bung may be placed over the bung-hole, but ftiould 


* N. B. The lees rany be dropt through a bag or bags of coarfe 
cloth, made in the form of a jelly-bag, with a hoop fown round the 
top to hold about a pail full j by doing this very little cyder will be 
wafted, and the droppings added to the cyder will be a means to 
keep it from fermenting, and will alfo help the colour. 
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■not be clofc ftopt until February or March, when It 
it will be fit for fale or ule. ^ 

If cyder do not fine, fome people ufe ifinglafs. 
For one hoglhead of a hundred gallons beat about 
one ounce and a half and pull*it to pieces j add to it 
about two quarts of liquor, and whiflc it together j 
next day add more liquor, and whifk it ; repeat this 
until it be difl'olved, and beaten fine. Ruck your 
foul liquor, throw in the difiblved glafs, and ftir it 
together with a (lick. As foon as it drops fine, 
rack it olF into a clean cafk. 

Cyder fliould not be bottled until fixteen or eigh- 
teen months after it is made, as it would endanger 
the breaking tiie bottles. J. N. Morse. 


Article XVI. 

On a pciniculiiar Kind of Apple, cifc. 

TO the secretary. 

Sir, 

A RTICLE xxth of the 4th volume of your 
* ^ Society’s Papers is furcly interefting to the 
planters of orcliards. Your judicious comment in a 
note, and huuune invitations to the publick to fur- 

nilh 
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nifh fcions of fuch clifFerent fruit as may contribute 
to the general good, by improving the flock of fo 
valuable an article, merits praife. — If the following 
charafter of the fruit of a certain apple-tree be 
thought worthy of yoyr Society’s attention, a few 
fcions are at their fervice. 

Having purchafed a fmall freehold in the year 
1777, the laft proprietor informed me there was a 
certain tree in the orchard (which orchard in general 
was in a deplorable ftatc) of fo excellent a kind, 
that they could always fell the fruit at an advanced 
price; nay, was fo good as to require no fugar when 
made into a pye. Being a little hard of belief to- 
wards this laft aflertion, trial at leaft ought to be 
made, which was done by adding the ufual fpices, 
referving only the fugar. The confequence W'as, 
the paftry was fo well reliftied, that this apple to 
this day maintains its fuperiority at table, without 
the addition of a grain of fugar.* I requefted an 
eminent nurferyman in this neighbourhood to ex- 
amine the tree and the fruit, and inform me, if he 
could, what kind it was. Of the tree he could form 
no guefs ; having tailed the fruit, he called it the 
Orange Pippin, the fhape being fimilar to an old’ 

* Sfueref If a fair trial were made, would not many kinds of our 
i^eft table-fruit do the fame ? 

VOL. VI. 
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fruit of that name, and its colour when ripe fome- 
thing refembling an orangi. He begged a few 
fcions, (the kind it ftiould feem was not general) 
and has difperfed fince, over the country, great 
numbers. The lhape of the tree is the beft pofliblc 
for an apple, its branches extending horizontally, 
and when loaden with fruit, bending downwards. 
It is a conftant and generally productive bearer; 1 
think never quite barren. As to the flavour of its 
fruit, the neareft I can compare it to, is that of the 
Ribflone Pippin, but not quite fo high (i. e. inferior 
probably.) After Chriftmas it lofes fome of its 
excellencies, but will keep found till the feafon of 
goofeberries. 

It is no bad oeconomy, when any particular plant 
is found congenial to, or to flourifli in a certain foil, 
to cultivate that plant. As this tree agreed fo well 
with my ground, and the fruit had fo many recom- 
mendations of its own, I determined that this apple 
(retaining a few varieties) ihould be chiefly culti- 
vated here. The young plants are but lately be- 
come bearers. I am forry to obferve, that although 
the fruit is good, it is yet inferior to the parent frock: 
here then appears a degeneracy. I have not yet 
learned how it has anfwered in other places. Such 
as it is, a few fcions are at the Society's fervice, by 
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fending direftions liow and whither they may be 
fent, in a line direfte^ to. Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

JOHN HOLT. 

Walton near Liverpool, Jan. 3, 1790. 


This gentleman’s offer was thankfully accepted, and the fcions 
difpofed of to gentlemen moft likely to propagate them. We take 
this opportunity of repeating, that if any gentlemen who may think 
themfelves poflefled of fuperior fruits, will be fo obliging as to offer 
^cions to the publick, tlirough the medium of the Secretary of this 
Society, it will be deemed an eflential fervice. 


Article XVII. 

On Tranfplanting Wheat, ^ c . 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

SIR, 

I Beg leave to offer a few thoughts upon dividing 
and tranfplanting Wheat, on which fubject a 
premium has been offered, upon two varied ex- 
periments, and which originated, it may be pre- 
fumed, from the amazing quantity raifed from a 
Angle grain of corn, repeatedly divided and tranf- 
M 2 planted 
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planted, as recorded in your tran{a6lions; I cannot 
refer to the particular volume, not being in poflef- 
fion of the work.^ 

It is a faft well known, that to eftabliHi fome 
favourite hypothefis, or in purfuit of fome favourite 
fcheme, perfeverance in the profecution has been 
almoft incredible, to enfure a fuccefsful illue : hence 
different effefts from different motives. In other 
words, when reduced to common praftice in the 
rude hands of the labourer, who has no other mo- 
tive to adion than to obtain the hire of his induHry, 
the effefts are not always favourable. The wifdom 
of providence has ordained, that the moft ufeful 
knowledge is with leaft difficulty obtained j and the 
moft ufeful pra&ices moft eafily executed. 

The aft of dividing a root of corn, which confifts 
of feveral branches, requires no fmall degree of de- 
licacy in the operation, to preferve fome part of the 
original root to each feparately divided ftem. To 
this difficulty may be added, the chance of obtain- 
ing a proper and feafonable opportunity; without 
moifture either from fhowers or watering, ihe plants 
muft inevitably perifh under the operation : under 
the moft favourable circumftanccs, the plants re- 


* Vol. iu. page 388. 
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quire fome portion of time to acquire their formef 
health and vigour, confequently this check, accord- 
ing to the number of repetitions, will proportion- 
ably retard the maturity of the grain. Nor is this 
reafbning from tiico^y, but afhial experience j and 
that the cultivator of this extraordinary produce was 
well aware of'thefc fails, is evident: for the grain 
of wheat was committed to the earth, if I recoUefl 
truly, in June, four months previous to the natu- 
ral feafon ofibwiiig this Ipecies of grain; fo that it 
had this length of time, or nearly two feafons, or 
one fummer in advance, as it v/ere, to aid thefe 
feveral checks or drawbacks on vegetation. 

From tlie foregoing premifes it Ihould feem, that 
although the fait may be practicable by the dili- 
gently curious, it can never become ufeful to the 
• practical cultivator. Far from depreciating thefe 
ingenious trials of perfevering induftry and Ikill; 
they may be productive of utility, and ought to be 
recorded. Hints generate liints; and the experi- 
ment under confideration has produced the follow- 
ing, of feparating the diflferent branches from a 
Angle potatoe, and replanting each ftem thus di- 
vided, and talcen from the original let. Whether 
this practice will be productive of any good, re- 
mains to be afeertained, as this experiment is only 
M 3 ia 
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in procefej but this I already obferve, that the 
ftems feparate without difficulty, (no lefs than four- 
teen from one root) and vegetate again with vigour j 
more fo than any Ipecies of grain I have hitherto 
divided or tranfplanted. It cannot be doubted that 
a moift feafon was adopted. 

I cannot forbear mentioning one method of tranf- 
planting wheat, which may be worthy the attention 
of the induftrious labourer, to whom a few hours 
extra work may not be an obje<ft equal to the 
faving of purchafing feed, or faving the grain for 
the ufe of his family : it was this fpecies of ceco- 
nomy that pointed out that ufeful method of dib- 
bling wheat, firft praftifed in Norfolk: I mean 
collefting feedling plants from the wheat-ftubbles 
which have been felf-fown the preceding autumn. 
I'hele plants are not of the leaft utility to the farmer, 
but are fometimes, by hurricanes or other accidents, 
fo abundant on the ground as to afford fufficient 
ftock to plant many acres. It may happen the 
autumnal feafon is not favourable to the feed har- 
veft, the land may be wet, &c. In fuch cafes thefc 
feedling plants, which would otherwife be loft, may 
be rendered extremely ufeful. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances, I planted a piece of potatoe ground in 
March laft with feedling plants, collefted from a 

wheat- 
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wheat-ftubble, which at this prefent junfture have 
a moft promifing afpe?l. 

I wifh you health to fee the Lancalhire apple 
flourilh in your neigl^jbourhood. 

And am. Sir, 

Witii much efteem. 

Your obedient fervant, 

J. HOLT. 

IValtGHi near Liver f'oolt 
May Zh ^190. 


Article VIII. 

On the Lofs of Weight in Grain, 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Dear Sir, 

F rom a variety of experiments made upon 
evaporation, I have felefted and fent the fol- 
lowing, as falling more properly under the plan of 
your Society. The fafts may afford fome ufeful 
hints to the farmer, and ferve to inftruft him, that 

befides 
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beP.dcs the rats, mice, and other vermin, he has a 
fecretand filent, but never-ceafing enemy, continually 
making depredations upon his property, as the fol- 
lowing experiments, to afcertain the lofs that grain, 
efpecially wheat, fuftains, will verify. 

EXPERIMENT I. 

AUGUST 31ft, J789. 

Gathered and rubbed a few ears of wheat during a 
glowing fun, which being immediately put into the 
fcales weighed 2 ounces ii drams. Oftober the 
1 8 th, being put into the fcales again, then weighed 
2 ounces 7 drams. The lofs of weight per bulhcl 
of 70 pounds (the cuftomary mcafure of this neigh- 
bourhood) is 6 pounds, 8 ounces, and 3 drams, 
nearly, or almoft one-tenth of the whole in 49 days. 
But this . is the greateft lofs that grain can poffibly 
fuftain, which, although perfeftly ripe, had neither 
the advantage of being dried in the fun after being 
reaped, nor had it undergone the proccfs of fermen- 
tation after being got together.— —N. B. Thirty- 
two grains weighed one penny-weight. 

BARX.EV. 

Kxn. II. Sip/. 2. Under the fame circumftances 
put into the fcales 2 ounces and 2 drams of barleyj 

which 
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which, being tried again Oft. the i8th, weighed j 
ounce and 1 2 drams, or, at 6o pounds to the bufliel, 
had loft 8 pounds, 4 ounces, and 22 drams, or about 
one feventh of the whole in forty-feven days. 

N. B, Twenty-fodr grains of this barley weighed 
one pennyweight two grains, fo that this corn muft 
have been fofter, or in a lefs matured ftate, than the 
grains of wheat in the firft experiment. Since 24 
grains of plump wheat are reckoned to weigh one 
pennyweight, and hence the ftandard of that weight j 
whereas we fee the pennyweight took 32 grains. 

Wheat. 

Exp. III. 0^, 22d. Put into the fcales fix ounces 
three drams, which in 24 days loft three drams, or 
after the rate of two pounds one ounce, fifteen drams, 
per bulhel. 

Wheat. 

Exp. IV. Jan. 8/^, 1790. Took two ounces two 
drams of wheat, which in thirty-two days loft after 
the rate of 2 pounds 1 5 drams per bulhel. 

From thefe experiments it appears that the decreafe 
in weight was pretty regular from the time of 
harveft, and the time taken in afeertaining the lols 

of 
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of each quantity : in other words, that the fum of 
die matter evaporated becomes gradually lefs ac- 
cording to the length of time kept on hand, but 
proves that the fooner the crop is brought to mar- 
ket, ceteris parihust the greater, is the advantage to 
the farmer. 

N. B. The number of grains to a pennyweight in 
the two laft experiments was omitted, or forgotten 
to be reglftcred. After the lofs luftained in the 
experiment No. 4 had been afcertained, the grain 
was expofed a few minutes before the fire, and when 
weighed again had loft three pennyweights. 

If fuch be the lofs in weight of grain, we may 
conclude tlie potatoe, which evidently contains a 
confiderable quantity of water, muft alfo fuffer by 
evaporation, although its quality may by this lofs 
be improved, 

Aug. 1789. Took a pint-eye potatoe, freih 
fiom the earth and well cleaned, which weighed 
two ounces, nine dwts. and twenty grainsj the day 
following it had loft twenty grains j two days after 
twenty-fix grainsj in four days more thirty-one grainsi 
in ten days more, or at the end of feventeen days, it 
had loft forty grains. But we obferve it loft as 
much thefirftday, as the laft fixteenj in three days, 

fix 
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fix grains; whereas in thirteen days more, it only loft 
fourteen grains. 

If fuch be the progrefs of nature, we may natu- 
rally conclude this eficft is increafed by the culinary 
procefs. A potatoe that weighed 2 ounces, 7 dwts. 
and 5 grains, in its natural ftate, after being roafted 
only weighed i ounce, 5 dwts. another before being 
put into water weighed 2 ounces, 5 dwts. and 6 
grains, but immediately after being boiled, had loft 
54 grains. 

Left you Ihould fear I am entering upon alyftem 
of cookery, I abruptly conclude. 

Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

JOHN HOLT. 

IVakofif near IJverpooIi 
Nov, i/, 1790. 
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Article XIX. 

ObJerviXtions on the Subjects propojed by the Bath 
Society y in their Circular Letter of July 30//?, 
^79^1 fever al Perfons^ io 

whom the faid Letter was addrejfed^ 

ExtraB from Circular Letter. 

The Society has been informed, that great damages 
“ have been done to many Fir Plantations (particu- 
larly among the Scotch firs) by fquirrcls preying 
upon the bark/' 

(.jcnerally done in the fpring, when the winter hoards 
oi thcle little animals are exhaifted/' 

The injury has been generally done, by gnawing the 
‘‘ bark quite round the leader of the tree, a few feet 
below the top, the fquirrels chewing it for the fake 
of the moiilure, i*nd dropping the woody part like 
fav/-duft on the ground.” 

7*hc tree thus barked decays in that part, lofes its top 
by the firft rough wind, and of courfe gradually 

** periflies. 7'he fuciety wifh to know, how far 

fuch complaint is gcheraK” 

Observations. 

M any hundred Scotch firs were damaged by 
the fquirrels, in Lord Bath’s plantations, in 
the fpring of 1788, Some few have been damaged 

fincc. 
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fince, but not in any degree equal to the extent 
as at that time, 

Thefe trees (which were then about i6 years old) 
were gnawed round, the ftem, about lo or 12 
feet from the ground, in the manner deferibed in 
tlie Society's letter. 

The trees lingered through that and part of the 
next year; but the bark immediately below the 
wound, fwelling and forming a callous, the greateft 
part of the trees were broken off by the winds in the 
autumn and winter of 1789. 

I made the following obfervations, on the kind 
of trees the fquirrels citiefly preyed on, and the na- 
ture of the plantations in which thofe trees grew. 

They attacked only Scotch firs, though IJiruce, 
filver, and larch, were in the fame plantation. 
They chiefly fell upon the mofl; luxuriant and faftefl 
growing trees, v/hofe bark was thinneflr, and of 
courfe mofl: full of turpentine. They I'parcd the 
rugged barked trees, or where they began upon 
fuch trees, they left them without barking them 
round. The time was in March and April ; and 
the plantation was near a large native foreft, where 

the 
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the Iquirrels abounded, and from which they were 
probably allured by the number of fir cones, o{ 
which it is well known they are very fond, and when 
they hadfiniftied the cones, they began upon the bark. 


Luckily the plantation where the mifchief was 
done, had its due proportion of beeches and other 
foreft trees, fo that the lofs was not long felt, as the 
Scotch firs, which were only planted for nurfes to the 
foreft trees, would have been taken away in a few 
years, if this accident had not happened. 

The remedy is obvious and not difficult, viz. to 
Ihoot the fquirrels, as they are eafily feen and heard 
when about this workj but they muft be watched 
clofely the moment they begin, as it is aftonifhing 
what a number of trees a few of them will fpoil in 
two or three days. 


There is this fource of comfort to planters, viz, 
that in large plantations, where foreft trees, fuch as 
beech, oak, &c. will grow, fuch trees fliould by all 
means be planted, and fufficiently thick to form a 
wood, when their nurfes the Scotch firs are removed. 
For although Scotch firs are more profitable, and the 
timber really more ufeful, than is generally undcr- 
ftood, yet as the period of their growth, or at leaft 

of 
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of their beauty, is much (horter than ^hat of deci- 
duous trees, provifion fliould be made for the perma- 
nency of tlie plantation as well as for its prefent 
beauty; and in plantations where fcarce any thing 
but Scotch firs will grow, and fuch foils there are, 
the fquirrels, if any ‘ftiould find their way thither, 
cannot live through one winter for want of food, 
and of courfe may eafily be kept under ; befides (as 
was before obferved) the bark of the firs growing on 
fuch foils, will be fo hard and rugged, that the 
fquirrels will be able to do very little mifehief. 

The fociety Will, I hope, cxcufe my giving my 
opinion (the refult of my own experience and ob- 
fervations) on modern plantations in general. 

The fault is not fo much in the kind of trees 
ufually planted,' for all trees are tit for fomething or 
other, and the worft may be applied to fave the ufe in 
many cafes of thofe that arc better; and in general 
that is the moft proper kind of tree to plant, which 
agrees beft with the foil and fuuation ; but the great 
fault has been owing to the mode of making the 
plantations, and in the management of them after- 
wards. We do not fufficiently follow nature as our 
guide. We do not firft confider what kind of a wood 
we wifli to have, and then take the methods which 


nature 
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nature points out to get fuch a wood. If we wifli 
to have a grove of large fpreading trees, where the 
foil and Iheltcred fituation warrant the probabi- 
lity of the fliccefs of fuch an attempt, we muft not 
plant our trees lb thick as to deprive them of all 
their under branches, on which the beauty of every 
tree, taken individually, depends, and thereby make 
a wood of poles inftead of trees. 

If we plant to cover a bleak, expofed, barren fpot 
of ground, where, if we uo not plant the trees thick, 
it is ufelefs to plant at all, and where of courfe the 
under branches of the trees cannot be prefervedj we 
mull not make our plantations, as is too frequently 
done, of fo fmall a fize, that, inftead of being(as they 
are intended to be) a Iheltcr to the adjacent country, 
the trees will not even Ihelter each other from the 
winds, but become mofly and ftuntcd, and catch 
colds which they never recover. And when the 
owner has flattered himfdf for 30 or 40 years, that 
he lhall live to fee the fruits of his labour come to 
perfcftion, he finds he has it all to do over again. 

The great damage generally done to planta- 
tions, next to that of fuffering them to be eaten 
up by cattle, which is not uncommon, is by, the 
cold winds (in this county the foulh-weftern) 

which 
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which afFefts them moft fcrioufly, when they begin 
to throw off their lower branches, and leave their 
bodies naked. To this period we ought to look 
forward in all our plantations. Till that time, trees 
may be made to grow and thrive in almoft any 
fituation; but fhclftr is perhaps of more confe- 
quence than foil to the growth of trees. If that 
cannot be obtained from the natural fituation, vfc 
mud make the plantations a Ihelter to themfelves. 
In the firft place we muft make them big enough, 
that the wind may not blow through them when 
grown up i and lecondly we muft thin them early 
and often, and inure them gradually to bear that de- 
gree of cold, which it will be neceflary for them to 
bear, when nature has deprived then of their under 
brarKhes, and left their bodies naked. Plantations 
fo made and managed, will prove beneficial to the 
owner, ornamental to the country, and ufeful to the 
Community. 


O^ervations on the JuppcJed NegleSl and Scarcity of 
Oak Timber. 

ExtraSl from the Society* s Letter, 

** AS from the fuppofed negletft and fcarcity of Oak 
“ Timber, planting and the prefervation of woods is 
become an objeA of great national confequence. 
“ The fociety wifli to know your fentiments on the 
Vot. VI. N “ prefent 
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** prcfcnt ftate of oak plantations in general, and how 
“ far you think the larch, or any other tree capable 
“ of being fubftituted for oak in any branch of fliip 
“ building, has been attentively cultivated.” 

‘the following objervations rejulting from an experience 
of near go years, and that a viry extenjive one, not 
only in planting, but in cutting down and converting 
every kind of timber, as well for the navy as for borne 
ujes, are rejpe^fully offered to the Society. 

Observations. 

'"T^IMBER is an article of commerce. The fear- 
city of any article of commerce is ufually 
owing to the increafed demand, or the leffened pro- 
duftion of that article. The increafed demand is 
ufually followed by an increafed attention to the 
produftion. The fear city of any article, in itfelf in- 
diljjenfible, and the negleSl in the produftion of that 
article, is therefore a paradox in commerce. To 
prove that the fcarcity of oak timber is a chima^ra, 
and to convince every Briton that the navy, the pride 
and bulwark of bis ijle, will never want Englijh oak to 
enable it to keep up that fuperiority it has always 
held among maritime powers, will not be I truft a 
difficult talk. I am fure it will not be unacceptable 
to the fociety, the great objeft of whofe inftitution 
is, ** that this generation Jhall not leave the world 
worje than they found it." 


To 
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To confine our obfervations at prefeot to oak 
timber for Ihip-buildingj if fuch timber were really 
Jcarce, the price would rife. The contrary is the 
fa<a. In the merchants yards, futtocks and large 
Jenees are funk conliderably in value fince the con- 
clufion of the war j and yet thefe are the pieces the 
moft in requeft, and the moft difficult to procure. 
Government have not aftually altered the Dock- 
yard prices, for more than 20 years paft; but they 
have virtually Junk them of late^ by increafing the 
metings of the timber which they take in. That is, 
they now rejeft timber under a certain fize, which 
till of late they were obliged to take to induce the 
dealers to bring them the large pieces they wanted. 
They now take the large pieces at the old price, and 
rejeft the fmall. The price of Ihip-timber is there- 
fore really lefs than at the conclufion of the laft warj 
and as we have now a profpeft of a long continu- 
ance of peace, there is every probability of its being 
Hill lower, or at lead not advancing, efpecially as it 
is well known that our navy is in fuch a date, that, 
even admitting we were again involved in a war, it 
would want only common repairs for fome years 
to come. 

There is now in the county of Hants alone, tim- 
ber enough to fupply nearly the common confump- 

N 2 tion 
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means of the many cana/s in the kingdom, which 
formerly were confiimed only in the domcilick nibs 
of the county where it grew, while thole ihme canals 
will bring back deal at a cheaper price to fupply 
thofe domellick ufes. 

The ufes of oak leffen every day. Houfes were 
formerly built almoft entirely with oak timber; but 
now the innumerable new houfes in Bath, Briftol, 
London, Manchefter, Birmingham, &c. have very 
little oak in them. Deal anfwers the purpofe at a 
much cheaper rate.* The great fear would be, 
provided that oak was only wanted for fhip-build- 
ing, that the price of it would fink fo low as to 
make it hardly worth growing. Even now it would 
be difficult to find almoft any kind of timber, that 
does not pay better for planting than oak; but 

* In confcquence of the numerous buildings alluded to, or from 
.ui increafed foreign demand, or fcarcity in the Northern countries, 
or perhaps from a combination of all thofe caufes, fir timber is now 
fo much advanced, that the cultivation of oak, with a view to build- 
ing ufes, feems to prefent itfelf again as an object. And it is pro- 
bable that the beft fpecies of fir, which grow fafter, will not be raifed 
in for the common ufes of home confumption, 

luckily 
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luckily there are thoufands of acres in this kingdom, 
where oak is the weed of the country y and grows with- 
out planting; and luckily there are two or three 
purpofes, for which oak timber is wanted beiides 
fliip-building, which will make it worth the owners 
while to encourage the growth of it in foils of that 
defcription, and will keep up its price in peace as 
well as in war. 

Firjl-, The continual and increafing demand for 
bark for tanning, which is now fo great, that the 
bark is worth in inland fituations, nearly one-third 
of the value of the timber; and, if the timber is fmall 
and near the fea-coaft, nearly one-half. 

Secondly, The amazing and increafing demand 
for beer calks, of which the confumption is increafed 
to an aftonilhing degree, And 

Thirdly, The demand for laths and Ipokes 
for wheels, with which the market is never over- 
ftocked. 

Thefe ufesof oak timber, viz. for barrels, fpokes, 
and laths, requiring only the ftraitelt timber, will 
leave the crooked pieces, the great deftderata of Jhip- 
huildingy purpofely for that ufe; and as by means of 
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the canals> thofe pieces can be got to the fea-ports 
as cheap from the inland counties as by land-carriage 
from the maritime counties, there will be no danger 
of want of oak timber, cither in the King’s or the 
merchants’ yards; or that the price of it will rife 
higher than its real value, compared with the value 
of other timber. 

But admitting the fcarcity of oak eoer to be real, 
I beg leave to ftate to the fociety my reafons for 
thinking that larch will never be a fubftitute for oak 
in fhip-building. 

The ftrength of a fhip depends on the tightnefs 
and folidity of its conftrudtion. The ftrait pieces of 
timber ufed in a ftiip are very few, the greateft part 
are crooked. And to attain the neceflary tightnefs 
and folidity of the whole, thofe crooked pieces muft 
grow in the very fhape they are to form in the fhip. 
No Englifh timber admits of that variety of fhape 
but oak i and if there were any that did, there is no 
other that will ftand wet and dry. 

Larch is a Jlrah-grained tree, and cannot be 
brought Into any of the crooked ufes of a fhip, nor 
will it ftand wet and dry for planking. It may fup- 
ply the place of deal for flooring ; but the price of 
foreign deal at the fea-ports will probably be always 

lower 
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lower than the price at which larch will be worth 
for country ufes, where it grows. 

Tiie larch is a beautiful tree, and doubticfs a very 
ufeful treej but I much queftion whether more has 
not been faid of it Than it deferves, at the fime time 
that the poor Scotch firs, with all their faults, have 
been depreciated much below their defertsj though 
they will grow on land whereon larch will not grow. 

The larch will certainly anfwer all the purpofes 
of fir for timber, but it is not fo ftrong nor fo heavy 
as Scotch fir. I have cut a folid foot of each out 
of two trees of equal fizes and equal ages ; the larch 
weighed only 51, and the fir 6olb.; and if our 
Scotch firs grew as thick together, as they do abroad, 
as we may fee by the ufers which are ufed for fcaf- 
folding, it would be a much ftronger grained timber 
than our’s generally is; — only the quicknefs of the 
growth and the bignefs of the knots make it other- 
wife. The Englifti grown fpruce and lilver fir tim- 
ber are fully equal to any white deal we get from 
abroad. The Marquis of Bath has ufed Englilh 
grown fir, for almoft all domeftick purpofes, in the 
dry, for ao years paft, and finds no wood except oak 
equal to it; and we have an inftance of a cart-houfe, 
which has been built with Englilh grown fir upwards 
of 70 years, now almoft as perfect as when new. 


If 
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If therefore the ufes of oak timber for domeftick 
purpofes can, as undoubtedly many of them can, 
be fupplied by other timber, of which there arc fuch 
amazing quantities daily planted ; I think we need 
not be afraid that the fcarcity of oak timber for 
Ihip-building will ever be alarming. Let us at lead; 
firft be convinced, that the price rijes, before we be- 
lieve that there is any fcarcity at all. For it is as 
evident, as that effedt follows caufe, that there can 
be no real fcarcity, fo long as the price continues 
nearly the fame, much more when that of the 
crooked pieces, fo indifpenfebly ncceflary in the con- 
ftrudtion of a Ihip, arc funk from 25 to 30 per cent. 

The fubjedt of trees and timber has been my 
favourite ftudy, and my daily employ, for near 30 
years. The number of trees that have been planted 
under my diredtion, and the quantity of timber of 
which I have had the difpofal, have been greater 
than can fall to the lot of many men. Any com- 
munications which the fociety may at any time wifh 
on this fubjedt, lhall be given with the greateit 
pleafure. 

By their and your obedient fervant, 

THOMAS DAVIS. 


F.S. SincQ^ 
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P. S. Since writing the above letter,! have feen 
large quantities of oak timber in Devon and Corn- ‘ 
wall, cut down merely on account of the high price 
of bark; the buyers of which offered to fell the tim- 
ber again, as foon as thfy had ftripped (viz. barked) 
it, from 6d. down to 4d. a foot; and yet this tim- 
ber was fit for building fmall coafting veffels, for 
which the demand increafcs, as that for fhips of war 
dccreafes. Does this look like a fcarcity? 

If there fhould be a likelihood that the vaft de- 
mand for bark, particularly in Ireland, will occafion 
much timber to be cut in wafte, merely for the bark, 
the fociety would do fervice to the publick, by 
offering a very handjome reward for a chemical pre- 
paration, to anfwer the purpofes of oak bark in 
tanning leather. It has been many times attempted 
with fome degree, of fuccefs; but the principal ob- 
jeftion has been, that the price would be too great 
for general ufe ; but when it is confidered that th® 
fame bark which fells in England at 4I. a ton, is now 
worth more than 9I. in Ireland ; a chemical pre- 
paration which would anfwer as well as bark, after 
the rate of 61 . per ton, would ferve Ireland, and keep 
the Englifh bark at home (where there is no fear 
of a demand for it) at the price at which it is 
now fold. 


Article 
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Article XX. 

On Smut in Wheat j new method of /owing by Uand^ &'<•. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Sir, 

I N the fth volume of the Society’s Papers, 
Art. 17, 1 obferve an anonymous writer on the 
fmut in wheat, who profeffes to have made it a fub- 
jcft of enquiry, aflert, it is caufed by a cold wet 
feafon when in bloom. He muft have been very in- 
attentive not to have obfcrved, that fnuitty cars not 
only never blow in any feafon, but have never any 
fjgns of that which, appearing on wheat ears, is 
called bloom, and which in ears of wheat are to be 
found inclofed, by opening the chaff before blowing; 
but if the weather at that time prove cold and un- 
favourable, fo mucli as to prevent the chaff opening 
and tiie bloom from being difeharged, no grain 
is produced therein, as it caufes what is here techni- 
cally called a mijs in the car; therefore if the wea- 
ther has any thing to do with the caufe of fmut, 
(which I doubt) it certainly muft be in a much 
earlier ftate of vegetation than your correlpondent 
fuppofes; for the fmut is to be difeovered as foon 
as the wheat is podded; and immediately on the 
burfting of the pod, if the ear be picked out, it will 

be 
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be found to contain a very fmall green bud; and if 
that ear (before ever having been expofed to the 
atmofphere) be rubbed on the hand, it will give out 
that difagreeable odour, of which we are very fenfible 
in the more advanced^ ftage of it, but contains not 
the leaft appearrance of what is deemed bloom in 
a wheat earj therefore, I apprehend, his fmutty 
wheat in the cold wet fummer proceeded more from 
the preceding damp harveft, whereby the feed was 
more infefted with the difeafe (which I have ob- 
ferved) than from the feafon in which it grew. I 
am willing to admit his argument, that none but he 
who can repel blights can reward the hulbandman; 
but hope that the fociety will not on fuch grounds 
flop their enquiries. The phyfician might on this 
principle withhold his aid; for we all know that man 
muft die, but nobody knows when, and all wifli to 
poftpone the day. He is very far from having proved 
that blight is the caufe of fmut: from many years 
clofe attention to this enquiry, I am certain it gene- 
rally is not; for I cannot caufe a blight, but certainly 
can the fmut in wheat, either in a wet or dry fummer. 
I never difcovered any difference in the roots or 
knots, but it is to be diftinguifhed by an attentive 
obfcrver, before it comes to ear, having more the 
appearance of a wild oat than wheat, the leaf is of a 
darker green, and fo is the ear on its firft appearance. 

Sir 
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Sir T. Beevor’s drill roller is, I think, an imple- 
ment well adapted for wheat which requires a clofe 
bottom, but I foould prefer drilling for barley, as it 
delights in a warm loofc fituation ; but as the well 
looking of Sir T. Beevor’s work depends in a great 
meafure on the corn being well fown, and as through 
moft countries, I have obferved that bufinefs is 
generally badly done, I am induced to fend you 
what I think the greateft improvement the old 
hufoandry has met with in this century ; (I have 
not feen it praftifed elfewhere, nor any account of it 
in the agricultural publications) that is to fay, the 
turn method of /owing by band-, the old method 
was to fow in warps, viz. 20 furrows at the time, 
proceeding down the right hand fide of the warp, 
and returning on the left fide, calling the feed with 
the right hand acrofs the warp, the whole was finifhed, 
and probably, as either going or returning the feedf- 
man was obliged to call againft the wind, the work 
was badly done. By the new method, the feedfman 
always calls before the wind, takes a lels quantity in 
his hand, and advances feven furrows each time, 
which is about three times over a warp, exadlly as 
tiles are placed j if in the beginning he proceeds to 
fow with his right hand, at the end he advances feven 
furrows and returns fowing with his left hand, pro- 
ceeding alternately with his right and left hands, till 

th^ 
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the field is finilhedj the only care required is to de- 
liver the corn thin on the mark, by which method 
it is in all weathers accurately Town, and not liable ' 
to be hand-platted. 

I have for feveral years drilled the greateft part of 
my corn, and have experienced that feven inches is 
the moft profitable diftance for the farmer; nine and 
ten inches is too far (except on very rich land) as in 
thin land, the corn will be too much expofed to 
weeds and injury by dry weather. It was my former 
praftice, and I am fatisfied I was right when I rc- 
linquiftied it. Nothing has depreffed the Ipirit for 
drilling fb much, as the fallacious idea held forth 
and maintained by its enthufiaftick advocates, that 
large crops may be obtained with little feed, and 
rows at a great diftance; tl»e delpicable crops I have 
feen from fuch management, could not efcape the 
obfervationand eenfureof thofe of another opinion, 
when a generous diftribution of double the quantity 
of feed would not only have prevented the ridicule, 
but have been doubly advantageous to the theorift. 
Some feed may no doubt be faved, and enough to 
pay the expence of drilling; I never drill lefs than 
two bufhels of wheat, feven inch furrows, and three 
and half barley ; whatever may have been faid to the 
contrary, I never found the old farmers fo fhallow 

pared. 
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paced, as to withhold themfelves from what they fa'W 
a fuccefsful praftice, confequently this mode of 
drilling is generally adopted in this part of Kent, the 
event juftifying tlie practice. Drilling has been in 
vogue here near 40 years, and I believe the work 
no where better done, or better implements for the 
purpofe. I wifh you ^ uuld perfuade Mr. W impey to 
favour me with an account r>f his five-furrow drill, 
in the 4th article.* There is no farmer in this 
country of 40I. per annu a without a drill, and I 
have no doubt would pv^cure bef'^r were they to 
be had on "afy t ms. 

Being furrounded with water, and much infefted 
with rats, I have tried various recipes withoi t eftec*- 
viz. the Miller’s infiUibie jtowde. , Dutch pa''" 
Northy’s fpecinck, arfenick, fubiiirwte. and opiunj, 
all which have been eaten without deftroying, 1 
verily believe, five ratsj we never found more than 
two. Perhaps the fociety may be in poflelfion of a 
fpecifick for this kind of vermin; fin ely it is adefi- 
deratum in rural ceconomy, ar-i well worth enquiring 
after. I will thank you for die bed recipe you have.f 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

JAMES WYBORN. 

Uully near Beal, Feb. 1792. 

* This drill is now at the fociety’s rooms, and Is partly deferibed 
In this volume,— —f A premium is olfered for the difeover}", 
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Article XXL 

On the Smut in Wheat conthmJ., by the fame. 

SIR, 

\TlL Defperandumy* IS, a motto that every man 

who wifhes to inveftigate abftrufe fubjefts, 
ought always to have before him. Is not fmut ball 
a fubftance in its nature generated through a wheat 
grain and its plant? Strange and abfurd as this 
hypothefis may appear to us at firft f.ght yet if we 
refle^l on the vai:ou‘ phcnojv.cna in d’C and 

vegetable fylr that daily prefent thernfeives to 
us, wt 0-jali >' i..‘.nk it not alcogether unwor- 

thy t our u. "uliin anO Ci i' v. The oftrich, we 
are told, t ’ egrr to v^arm fand to produce its 
progity ; the .ckovv, we know, in our own coun- 
.-y, depends on the incubation of the hedge-fparrow 
CO produce, and afterwards to its foftering care to 
nourifli its young, till it is able to procure fufte- 
nance for itfelf. We fee the miiletoe produced and 
nourifhed by various k'o nie iiK.. of 

many Ipccies of mofs i cabL .^.,. ^.ociucing col- 
liflowcrs, and colliflowtr iced cabbages, and mulc^ 
partaking of both. We know divers infeds aie 
produced on and within vegetables; but to come 
nearer to the queftion: as well as fmut ball, cockel 
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grows in th^ ears that nature leemed to have formed 
for wheat, and (as in fmut) I have feen ears which 
contained part cockel and part wheat ; may not this 
poflibly proceed from an imperfeft generation? I 
never knewj or heard it afferted, diatear cockel (as 
it is called) was ever found amongfl; wheat, where 
it was not obferved in the feed before fowingj that 
it grew Ipontaneoufly, or was caufed by an untoward 
feafon. It is a fmall, nearly black berry, about the 
fize of a fmut ball, the flour is greyifh ; that part of 
the ear which contains them, I am informed, does 
not bloflbm, as I have obferved by fmut j and I do 
not recolleft ever to have feen it grow amongft any 
wheat but the old Kentilh brown, of which there is 
now very little fown in this part of Kent, I lhall 
leave the field open for other opinions, by only 
faying, it may poffibly be produced in this manner, 
or be a difeafe, as I have obferved in the laft vo- 
lume of Young’s annals. 

It is fulficient for the farmer to know the fadt, 
that fmut is generally produced by fmutj at leaft 
that it cm be fo produced ; but how that is efiedled, 
we mull leave to Lewenhoc, and other nice ob- 
fervers of the works of nature}* for whether, as I 

* See the contrary opinions maintained by tlie writer alluded to 
iC a follo^g paper« * 

have 
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have faid before, it is produced by generation, or is 
a difeafc, it is immaterial, if we know a remedy thjit 
will flop its progrefs, either by curing the latter, 
or rendering impotent the former. Afolution of fub- 
limate, arfenick, or .other cauftick alkali, my expe- 
rience tells me, will anlwcr our expectations ; that of 
arfenick is a fafe, clean, and cheap remedy j a firfl: 
confideration to a practical farmer! But we are 
told in your 5th vol. p. 445, “ that it is fo dange- 
“ rous and abfurd, that men of common fenfe are 
afraid and afliamed of the practice.” Are then 
mercury, antimony, opium, and bark, the bafis of 
of the Materia Medica, to give place to powder of 
poft, becauie in injudicious hands they have pro- 
duced the worft confequences ? and their prefcribers 
be accufed of wanting common fenfe ? Surely not. 
Herculean difeafes require Herculean remedies; 
the folution of arfenick has not been ufed only on 
an acre or two of land by way of experiment, but on 
hundreds of acres, to the entire fatisfaCtion of my- 
felf and other farmers that have ufed it ; and they 
may reft aflured (provided the corn be fown within 
44 hours after immerfion) that no danger will arife 
to the feed, although it may have been many hours 
in the water, and no lime ufed; but as the weather 
at that feafon is uncertain, it is beft to wet it as you 
have occafion; fifteen minutes is fufficient for its be- 
Vot. VI. O ing 
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ing in the vratei', and it will be dry enough for lowing 
in an hour or two afterj if any fufpicion of fmut in 
the feed, it may remain fome hours in the water 
without injury. I ufe no lime, it drilling better 
without. , 

This is the praftice of. Sir, your moft obedient 
humble fcrvant, 

JAMES WYBORN. 

Hull-Place^ Feh. a 2, 1792* 

r. S. My gardener, a very ingenious Scot, has of- 
ten allured me, that in the early culture of cucumbers 
in frames, on finding a female open and expanding 
herfelf before any male was prefent, he has had re- 
courfe to a little dry dull from the border, which 
has fo tickled her fancy as to produce in a few days 
as fine a cucumber as the farina of the ftouteft male 
could have effefted i if this be true, (and I have no 
reafon to doubt his word) furely it militates againfl. 
fome received opinions. This experiment is cafily 
tried by any who wifh to be better fatisfied. We 
read that the dull which arifes like fmoke from that 
fpecies of fungus called puff-ball, appears on a mi- 
crofcopic oblervation to be the embryos of that Ipe- 
cies, or fo many little puff-balls. I wilh thofe who 
have an opportunity would thus examine the pow- 
der of fmut ball. 


Article 
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Article XXII. 

"Thoughts on the fame Siihje5f. 

TO THE SfXRETARY. 

SIR, 

A Gentleman put into my hands the five vo- 
lumes publifhed by the order of the Bath 
Society for tlie encouragement of Agriculture. I 
have perufed tlicm with much pleafure and' great 
attention, and think in general the fubjefts treated 
of are cairied to great perfedlion. We have an old 
adage, A "word to the "ivifc is fuficietU-, if ’ a few 
hints I can any ways afTift the gentlemen concerned 
in that laudable inttitution, it will give me much 
fatisfaftion. 

The fubjedl I have contemplated on moft, is, 
(P' bat are the caujes which produce the Smut in Wheat ? 

The following i fuppofe arc the principal: 

\jt. Avoid fowing infefted feed, procuring it 
from a friend you can rely on. 

O-dly, After having properly watered your feed, 
(no brine required) lime it plentifully^ for I think 
much depends on this procefs, to keep the feed from 

O 2 injury 
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injury whilfl it lies on the furface of the ground, or 
but nightly covered i for I imagine the difeafe 
then begins, and continues ’till the fmut-balls are 
formed j beiides, the lime a£ls as a ftimulator after 
It is effedually covered. 

If the injury be owing, as fome of your corre- 
fpondents have fuppofed, to the inclemency of the 
weather at the time of blooming; what ihall we lay, 
when we fee two adjoining lands, for inftance, in a 
common field, belonging to difierent occupiers, 
who ufed different feed, begin their blowirig at the 
fame time; one Ihall be almoft free from fmut, 
and the other very much injured ? This cannot 
be owing to the atmofpherc, for they have both 
the fame.* 

Every grain, when committed to the earth has, 
or Ihould have, its embryo perfect ; and having ab- 
forbed fome moifture, a fermentation commences, 
and the fixed air in the corn begins its motion, and 
by a rapid circulation warms the germ and its con- 
comitant parts; fome part at that jundure receives 
a check, and a mordfication enfues, but in fo fmall 
a way as not to affed the great progrels of vegeta- 
tion, ’till nature has almoit finilhed her work. 

* See Mr. Wimpey's opimon on this point, in his next letter. 

To 
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To prevent this malady, having got good feed, 
limed after the ufual manner, fow early befijre the 
fevere froft begins; for I imagine it perforates the 
grain, and wounds fomepart of it. Sometimes in a 
very wet morning ijie lime is wafhed from the feed, 
and this contributes to produce finut. A r prefent 
this is chiefly ideal, not fufficiently authenticated by 
experience. The pureft feed, if fown dry and late 
in the autumn, will moft probably turn to fmut, to 
the very great lofs of the fanner. We know good 
and fmutty corns are produced in the fame ear. 
Is it vfery improbable but nature has given to each 
grain a tube or condudlor from its root? If fo, it 
may account for my hypothefis. 

I have taken the liberty to trouble you with my 
thoughts on this very interefting fubjedl, liippofing, 
under your patronage, it may undergo a farther in- * 
veftigation. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

With great relpeft. 

Your obedient fervant, 

AIaidenhe<idi Bcfks* R. 
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^KT^ptE XXIII. 

Further Remarks on the Cattfe of the Smut in Wheat j 
and on planting Potatoes, 

In a Letter to the Secretarv. 

SIR, 

TN a former letter on this fubjeft, I mentioned 
**• my having then more experiments on foot, with 
a view to the further inveftigation of the caufe of 
the fmut in wheat j I now do myfelf the honour of 
requeuing leave to fuhmit the refult to the confide- 
ration of your very refpedtable Society, 

It is true, that, although thofe experiments were 
numerous, they have afforded no new difeovery ; I 
mean nothing different from the refult of thofe I 
formerly related; yet I tliink they may be of great 
ufe, as they may ferve to corroborate and confirm 
the opinion I maintained refpeding the caufe of an 
evil fo extenfive and alarming. 

To. give a circumftantial relation of each expeii- 
ment would be both tedious and unimportant ; fuf- 
ncc it tlien to fay, tliey were made with found corn 
picked out of fmutty ears, fet at different times and 
on different foils, prepared by ffeeping in different 

liquors ; 
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liquors} fome in fimple water, and fome without 
any preparation at all. The refult was, that one 
fmutty ear was not to be found in any one of the 
experiments. 

It is true indeed the wheat of laft yea/ was in 
general pretty free from fmut; but if the caufe of 
the evil originate in the feed, and not in the feafon, 
the produce of the above experiments would have 
been juft as liable to the fmur, being taken from 
fmutty ears, as in any other feafon whatever. 

Some of the feed of thofe experiments was fteeped 
in a folution of fait, fome in a lixivium of wood 
afnea, fome in a folution of ftigar, fome in ftrong 
ale, fome in clear water, fome were fet dry as they 
came from the ear; but at harveft there was no 
perceptible difference, either as to ftrength of plants, 
or foundnefs and plumpnefe of grain. I could not 
perceive that any advantage had been gained by 
any of the infufions made ufo ofi excepting that the 
corn from the unwalhed feed abounded much more 
with weeds, than that from the feed which had been 
fteeped and wafhed; which was rather contrary to 
what I had hoped and expefted, from a former ex- 
periment of fteeping, which feemed to promife ai\ 
incfcafe pf fertility and produce. 


J'hcre 
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There is one experiment, however, I would beg 
leave to relate a little more particularly : 

The firll experiment I made on fmutty wheat 
was four years ago, on fome fgund corns I picked 
out of a fmutty ear of white wheat, faid to be 
originally from Canada. The corn from this feed 
I have continued to plant ever fince, to try if there 
would be any return of the original taint, or fymp- 
tom of that diforder.. The produce ever fince has 
been not only free from it, but the grain remarkably 
plump and fine. In the harveft of 1790 the whole 
of it was nearly deftroyed by birds. I did not fave 
a tenth part of it, and that from the wcakeft and 
lateft ripe ears •, however, I faved all I could, and 
planted it in my garden the Auguft following; 
and to prevent a like devaftation from the birds, I 
had part of a ridge dug in the middle of a field of 
wheat referved for that purpofe, and in February 
following tranfplanted it there in rows, at 9 inches 
diftance, and 6 inches apart in the rows; when the 
plants were about a foot high, they were completely 
cat down by the hares, and I thought them de- 
ftroyed irrecoverably ; but they foon Ihot up again, 
and at harveft produced as kwig and fine ears, and 
plump found good corn, as lever fajv. The pro- 
duce was at the rate of 37-^ bulhels to the acre, and 

the 
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the weight of the bulhel 72 poundsj 9 gallon mea- 
fure. The foil a poor binding loamy land, which* 
if undifturbed foon grows moffy. It had borne fix 
drilled crops in fuccelfion, four of them wheat, 
without any manure .whatever. 

From this and fome other obfervations I have 
made on tranlplanted wheat, I am convinced no 
mode of pradtice would equal tranlplanting as to 
quantity of produce j but from the great labour and 
expence, and number of hands it would require, 
tliat mode of cultivation on a large fcale is ablb- 
lutely imprafticable, and therefore not to be thought 
of. But to return to our fubjedt. 

Some who favour the opinion that the caufe of 
the fmut is from the depravity of the feed, have 
obferved, that when two adjoining fields have 
begun their blooming at the fame time, but be- 
** longing to different owners, and therefore fown 
** with different feed, one lhall be almoft free from 
fmut, and the other greatly infefted with itj this 
“ cannot be owing to the atmofphere, (fay they,) 
“ for they have both the fame j now what then can 
** be faid to this by thofe who fuppofe the fmut is 
“ owing to the unfavourablenefs] of the weather at 
“ the time of blooming ? 


I anfwer. 
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I anfwer, the objedtion fcems calculated to give 
countenance to their opinion, but it by no means 
enters far enough into the bufinefs to inveftigate the 
truth ; for though the fields are contiguous, and 
their acmolphere equally fo i;, correftly and truly 
ipeaking, the latter may be no more the fame than 
the former, probably in refpeft to quality far more 
different. When we fpcak of the atmofphere, we 
mean, not only the circumambient air, but every 
principle of whatever nature or kind that Boats in 
it. Thcfe arc fometimes of a very malignant na- 
ture, and extend far and near, but are frequently 
confined to a kind of flream or current, like water 
in a river, and affed thofc obje£fs only which ftand 
in their way and obflruft their paffage. It is nor. 
very uncommon to fee trees and plants blighted 
and blaftcd on one fide, while the other flicws not 
the leaft fign or mark of being injured. Such par- 
tial fufferings happen at times to almoft every field, 
and every kind of plant it bears. 

It hath many times fallen within my obfervation, 
that the caft and fouth Tides of a field of wheat have 
been exceedingly fmutty, when the north and weft, 
and the other parts of the field, have been little 
afi’efted by it. But further, w’e have frequently 
found both found and fmutty cars growing front the 

fame 
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fame root; and what is ftiil more, fbiind and fmutty 
grains, at the fame time in one and the fame ear. T9 
imitate our objedtors, then, and attempt to obviate 
one difficulty by ftardng another; will they permit 
me to afk what they ^can fay to this ? If fmutty feed 
infallibly produces a fmutty crop, as they maintain, 
what produces the found ears which grow out of 
the fame root with the fmutty ears, and the found 
grains which are found in the fame ear with the 
fmut-balls? 

This fingle obfervation clearly refutes their whole 
argument. It is an eftablifhed maxim in phyficks, 
f* that the fame, raises infallibly produce the fame 
** effects i' and were it notfo, human knowledge of 
any future event would be an impoflible thing; for 
this is the principle which diredts adbions to ends ; 
without it, intention or defign would have no objedl. 
To fay then that both found and finutty grain proceed 
from the fame root, which root- is vitiated and de- 
praved, yet is the efficient caufe of both, is as pal- 
pable a contradidlion as to affert, that good whole- 
fbme bloo^, and a putrid, malignant, poifonous 
ichor, may be taken frpm the fame vein at one 
and the fame n^pment.* 

• A friend of Mr^ Wimpey’S', on reading this remark, ©bfciTes, 
that even this may be pofflble. The dream of the fame moment 
may contain good and highly conUnunated particles. 


It 
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It is univerfally admitted, that the fmut moftly 
abounds in cold, wet, inclement fealbns. If the 
fmut then, as thefe gentlemen think, proceed from 
ccMTupt or vitiated feed, we Ihould find moft of it 
the year following any yeai; in which it much 
abounded} for if it proceed from fmuttyfeed as its 
foie caufe, as they maintain, certainly every fucceed- 
ing crc^ would increafe in fmut, as the quantity of 
fmulty feed fown would in fome degree at leaft be 
in proportion to the quantity of fmiit in the crop of 
the year preceding; therefore, if this were the cafe, 
the fmut would annually incrca.^, till in a very few 
years we fhould have none that would be om 
finut; that is, it would be all fmut, ...id v. , fiiuui 
have no wheat at all; for fmut-balls co.itain no 
thing but an effete ftinking powder, totally deftitute 
of every principle of life, and therefore never vege- 
tate at all. But this is fo far from being the cafe, 
that a very fmutty year is often fucceeded by one 
that has little if any fmut. This generally hap- 
pens as often as a damp, cold, inclement feafon 
is fucceeded by one that is warm, dry, and favour- 
able to the growth and ripening of grain. 

In fhort; it is not eafy to enumerate the argu- 
ments that might be adduced in ftipport and con- 
firmadon of the opinion here advanced; I ihall 

therefore 
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therefore content rnyfelf with the recital of the two 
<recent cafes following: 

In the year 1790, a near neighbour of mine, an 
intelligent farmer, in a large way of bufinefs, pro- 
cured a fample of very fine, clean, found wheat, of 
which he purchafed enough to fow a large field. 
The reft of his land he fowed with wheat of his 
own growth. From the feed he had purchafed he 
hoped to reap enough good corn to fupply him with 
f_ed for his whole crop the following foafon, but at 
hi.'-vf-'l Si':'*; ■•'caL as his difappointment! The 
> ^-sdiicc o . . 'c * turned out very fmttty, 

\vh> reus ‘‘ e crop from liic feed of his own growth 
had It,. ;c li any in it. 

Another farmer, who lived about a mile from 
me, being rather in low circumftances, was induced 
to fow, the fame feafon as above, fome very Ihnutty 
V'heat he had by him; it not being convenient to 
purchaie good clean feed j but very fortunately for 
him, his crop proved as clean and as good as any in 
the neighbourhood, having very little if any fmut 
in it. — Thefe cafes are far from being fingular, fo. 
many fuch have come to my knowledge. 

Now if any advocate for the opinion that the fmut 
proceeds from feminal corruption or depravity, will 

account 
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account for the poffibility of thefe fafts confiftently 
with his own principles, I will be one of the firft 
to vote him a ftatue to perpetuate his fame for ini- 
imitable Ikill in the folution of difficulties. 


Of rOTATOES. 

I formerly had the honour of fubmitting to the 
confideration of your Society (vol. v. p. 230.) an 
account of an experiment to difeover whether whole 
potatoes or cuttings aie to be preferred in planting. 
— -Fron'. that account, it clearly appeared, that the 
advantage lay greatly on the fide of cuttings. But 
as, from long experience, I know conclufions drawn 
from fingle experiments cannot be fafely depended 
on, and the refult of that experiment differing fo 
widely from an account given by a very relpectable 
correipondent of the Society, whofe accuracy is well 
known, and of whofe probity and veracity I have 
the higheft opinion j I refolvcd to repeat my for- 
mer experiment as exaflly as polTible, by way of 
eftablilhing a faft fo interefting to the public if found 
juft, or of retracing an eiTor if it ftiould appear to 
be one. 

In the fpring of 1791, I prepared about three 
acres of ground, and in April planted it with po- 
tatoes. 
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tatoesi A certain quantity of the largeft arid fineft 
were felefted, one half of which were planted whole, 
the other cut into pieces of a moderate lize. An 
exa(n: account of each was kept at taking up, when 
it appeared that the apreable produce was much the 
lame as in the former experimenti but as the cut 
potatoes planted nearly four times the ground that 
the wh^le fets did, the advantage lay in the lame 
proportion on the fide of planting with cut potatoes; 
therefore I think there cannot be the lealt doubt 
that the preference is to be given to cuttings, as the 
fuccefs of the two experiments fo nearly coincides. 

I have been ufed for Ibme years to furnilh my 
neighbours with potatoes for planting. The laft 
feafon one of them defired I would let him have them 
all fmall. He faid he had planted fmall ones feveral 
years, that he found them equally produftive with 
the largeft, and faved much trouble in cutting. 
Others preferred the largeft, who carried their ceco- 
nomy much further; they it feems ufed to pare 
them, eat the flefhy part, and plant the rinds only. 
Upon enquiry, I found it was not an unufual prac- 
tice among the cottagers, and I have been credibly 
informed they get as large crops and as good po- 
tatoes in that method of planting as in any other 
whatever. If this be a fait, it feems to appear that 

the 
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the fleftiy part of the biilb is of no ufe in lupplying 
nourilhment to the young fruit afrer the fibrous 
f-oots have put forth and laid hold of the ground. 
Perhaps an experiment of this fbrtmJ^y be thought 
worth making. 

I am. Sir, your moll obedient fervant, 

JOSEPH WIMPEY. 

Bratton'-Clovelly near Okehomptont 
Devotti April 1792. 


Article XXIV. 

On the hefi Method of providing for the Poor* 

WITH PRELIMINARY AND SUBSEQUENT CONSIDERA- 
TIONS, BY THE SECRETARY. 

T he materials which compofe the former vo- 
lumes of this Society, are for the moft part 
a recital of experiments and pradical opinions in 
the great department of Agriculture. To advance 
the knowledge of that fcience was a primary objedt 
in the inllitution of the Society, and it is confelledly 
an objedt, in every enlightened country, paramount 
to every other confideration. The favourable re- 
ception 
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ccption thefe volumes have met with among the 
landed gentlemen, and liberal-minded farmers, may 
be confidered as a proof that the proceedings of 
the Society have not been unfuccefsfully devoted to 
their main end. 

The papers contained in the prefent volume, 
though a continuation of former exertions in the 
publick caufe, will be found to embrace objefts of 
improvement beyond the common province of the 
farmer. Among them that of planting, the em- 
bellifhment of eftates, and the provifion of a na- 
tional (lore of oak timber, are confidered as par- 
ticularly worthy of the publick attention ; the atten- 
tion elpecially of opulent land-owners, who poflefs 
from that opulence, and from their leifure, powers 
of exertion peculiar to themfelves. In this clafs of 
the community there are obvioufly other powers of 
doing good, which, happily exerted, muft redound 
to their lafting honour, and no lefs to the happinefs 
and folid glory of their country. Nor will it be a 
circumftance of fmall encouragement to an exertion 
of their natural influence, when an object lhall be 
held out, in the accomplilhment of which the manu- 
fadturer and the fedulous tradefman are found qua- 
lified as able coadjutors. To the latter defeription 
of citizens it will alfo aSbrd much encouragement, 
VOL. VI. P to 
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to be fupported in their efforts by the weight and 
influence of the former. To both, it mufl: be a 
ftrong inducement to a cordiality of exertion, where 
the end to be accompliflied by their joint endea- 
vours is diftated at once by political wifdom, and the 
benevolent laws of the Supreme Being. The objed 
which, by the encouragement of the proper com- 
mittee, I am induced to confider in this paper, is, 

THE BEST METHOD OF PROVIDING 
FOR THE POOR. 

This is an objed which needs no apology in a 
work like the prefentj it is a moft important branch 
of political oeconomy, clofely conneded with the 
general good, and, in the prefent ftate of die country, 
of immenfe magnitude. 

A learned and truly refpedable Phyfician, a Vice- 
Prefident of this Society, gave, in a former volume, 
his thoughts on the moft Ample and obvious means 
of preferving the health of labouring perfons, em- 
ployed in agriculture. That paper has been re- 
ceived with the praife due to its merit, and will be 
regarded as a valuable diredory to the benevolent 
farmer and mafter, ftudious of the health of his 
fervant. It is with due refped to equal benevo- 
lence. 



Icnce, and due deference to fuperior abilities, that a 
fervant of the Society prefumes to follow him in re- 
fledtions for the comfort and happinefs, not only of 
the fame clafs, but of every clafs of labouring people, 

A patriotic fenator* was employed for a feries 
of years, in framing a bill for the regulation of the 
Poor Laws, and thereby to Icflen the general bur- 
den of the country, by firnplif)dng the parochial 
management, guarding agaihft the fuftering of the 
worthy, and the impofitions of the idle and licen- 
tious poor. What, if any, will be the refult ofhis 
labours in parliament for thefe ends, is yet to be 
proved. Every friend to the general happinefs of 
mankind, muft wifli that fuch a bill may be adopted 
at laft, as may tend to the aid of virtuous indigence, 
and the molt effedual correftion of publick abufe. 
While this great and difficult fubjed lliall be in agi- 
tation, it is much to be defired, that gentlemen of 
leifure and talents in different parts of the country, 
would give that attention to it which the liberal 
views of fo adive an advocate have invited, and 
which its importance fo loudly calls for. 

In every civilized country its interior political 
CBConomy, which involves the moral good and the 

* Mr. Gilbert, 

P 2 fbcial 
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focial comfort of a large proportion of Inconfiderate 
and impotent perfons, is a ftudy highly worthy of 
the philofopher and the Chriitian. 

In this country, poflefling as it does, in an emi- 
nent manner, various local advantages, the lights 
of knowledge, the freedom of religion, and com- 
paratively happy in the freedom of its government ; 
fuch men are peculiarly called on to exert their ta- 
lents for tlie prevention of mifery, and the promo- 
tion of general order and happinefs in the fubordi- 
natc clafi'es of Society. The perfeft attainment of 
thel'e ends, by national laws and regulations, is not 
to be expedled. Human laws, the fchemes of hu- 
man impel feClion, and which are neceflarily in fome 
degree theoretical, mule ever be inadequate to the 
produftion of j)erfeii> virtue, and confequent felicity. 
It is fuffic'ient if they be the beft that human pru- 
dence could devife, to anfwcr the beft ends. Such 
laws will at leaft lerve as general fecurities of order, 
union, and profperity. Hut after all which the 
wifeR policy can enaft, a large field will remain 
open for the more private offices of the aftive and 
benevolent citizen j and whatever can be privately 
done, by i)lans of local oeconomy, moving on the 
prov ident principles of morality and virtue, will be 
lo much in aid of the wifeft laws of the ftatej or 

rather 
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rather it will fupply the natural and necelTary defcfV 
of them. What can be more worthy of a wife and 
good man, than to be employed in effefting a good, 
which z government cannot accomplifli, and that by 
exercfing, moft to l\is own rational delight, the be- 
nevolence of his own mind ? 

Of the Vagrant Poory — thofe who under various 
pretences wander about the country without any 
vjfible means of getting a maintenance, and who 
furnifh but too common a fufjaicion of their being 
worfe than fturdy beggars,— -we ftiall fay but little. 
As vagrants, the laws now in force provide for 
their being treated as they too generally deferve ; 
and if fuch perfons were more frequently taken 
into cuftody, and compelled to give an account 
of themfelves, it would be equally good in its 
confequences to them and to the community. 
In this refpeft the activity of magiftrates, in pu- 
nifhing the idle and jjrofligate on the one hand, 
while on the other they exercife thcii' autlx>rity 
in their diftridls, to prevent parochial oppreffions, 
^nd negleds of duty towards the diftreded, will 
prevent much irregular drolling, and corredl the 
motives to it. This very important part of a ma- 
giftrate’s duty, though in itfclf an unpleafant and 
Invidious qne, cannot be too much comn,iended, 
P 3 wherever 
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wherever difcharged with a due regard to juftice 
and humanity. The character of fuch a vigilant 
and worthy magiftrate will operate to the terror of 
idle wanderers, while the cafually diftrefled poor 
traveller will be fecured from famine, and the bitter 
temptation to fteal. 

But the dafles of poor for whofe benefit this 
article is principally intended, are, the refident la- 
bourers in hulbandry, manufadures, and mechanics. 
Such may be faid to form the bulk, and the valuable 
bulk too, of the people in this country to render 
their poverty the leafl: irkfome to themfelves and to 
the publick, and as much as poffible to prevent 
poverty, will be allowed in every point of view 
to be a work of exalted charity and univerfal be- 
nefit. It wifely anticipates natural evil, by the 
timely application of moral principles. This we 
may fairly hope is pradicable in moft parifhes, be- 
caide it has been found eafily pradicable in various 
fituations. 

The efi;ablilhment of Provident Societies, for a 
prOvifion in health againft the day of ficknefs, has 
been tried, and wherever it has been tried, the 
cfFcd has been uniformly good. The mode of this 
provifion has been in its outline generally the fame, 

i. e. by 
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i. e. by inducing the labouring claflcs to appropriate 
fome fmall part of their earnings to a fund, from 
■which they may draw fuccour in the hour.of need. 
This plan has indeed fometiines originated with the 
moft fenfibleof thejjoor themfelves, and has been 
carried into effed without much patronage from 
the wealthy. But where the latter have been aftive 
in aiding, by their example and protection, this com- 
mendable difpofition, it has fucceeded in a pro- 
portionable degree. And fo confiderable in fome 
inflances has that degree been, as to make it a 
matter of furprife that fuch ceconomy has not 
been univerfal ! The rcafon, indeed, of this defeCt 
of exertion is to be found, where every other moral 
defect has its origin j in the natural propenfity of 
the human mind to do thofe things which ought 
not to be done, and to omit thofe which Ihould be 
performed. 

To dwell on a moral defeCt is a far lefs pleafing 
talk, than to urge the wifdom and happinefs of 
doing well. This, therefore, we will endeavour to 
do, as the moft likely means of engaging that atten- 
tion, which may be favourable to the end in view. 
Now with every common deduction from the good’- 
He/s of human nature, it feems obvious that the 
mind of man is prone to cmmmd^ at leaft, the 

amiablenefs 
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amiablenefs of virtue, and fincercly to approve 
thofe deeds of focial kindnefs which appear moft 
confpicuous in any charadter. Never, perhaps, 
was there an inftitution, well-planned by human 
forefight for alleviating human mifery, that did not 
fooner or later gain the applaufe of the publick. 
The virtuous aftive citizen, wherever he has been 
found devoting his labours and his wealth to the 
proteftion of the indigent, the maimed, or the fick, 
has been generally beloved while living, and his 
memory after death has been honoured and re- 
vered. The hero may be remembered, from the 
fplendor of his devaftaiions, with a mixture of admi- 
ration and difguft : the fage will be renowned for 
the acutenefs of his judgment ; but it is the cha- 
rafler formed on the principles of " the Man of 

Rofs,” that excites the tribute of univerfal efteem. 
Such a tribute produces a rcfledlcd pleafure on the 
mind that bellows it; while the benevolent feelings 
of that man who deferves it, are his own highefl; 
reward. I'hey preferve in his bofom a perpetual 
glow of delight, with which mere amufement or 
fenfuality can never be connefled, 

Various have been the outlines of plans, fub- 
mitted to the publick examination, with a view of 
bringing the fubjeft before parliaincnt, fo as tp 

obtain 
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obtain a national reform, by authority. But im- 
provements by inflitutions of authority, have long 
been waited for in vain. Some ha\ e held forth 
the neceffity of large buildings under the names of 
work-houfes, houfes pf indufti7, &c. to beefla- 
blilhed in certain diftrifts through the nation, for 
carrying on different branches of mannfaftuie, by 
means of the indigent, who Ihould want relief j 
thereby fuppofing that fuch poor would be moie 
certainly employed, more regularly fuperintendedi 
better provided for, and at a cheaper rate. 

Others have reprobated that fyftem in totOy and 
maintained that while fuch houfes would be attended 
with an enormous expence of building, they would 
do nothing towards leflening the general burden j 
but that the poor in them, committed as to fo many 
jails, would be rendered unhappy j their morals, 
from a crowded way of life, would become more 
corrupt ; their labour would be lefs, and their work 
worfe done ; confequently, that manufactures would 
be injured : that the maintenance of the poor 
would coft more, and that the peafantry would be 
enervated by fuch early confinement and reftraint. 

Under fuch contradiftory opinions, the fubjefl 
has received but little elucidation ; and the uncer- 
tainty 
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tainty of a new national regulation continues as 
great as everj while, notwithftanding the flourilh- 
ing ftate of moft manufaftures, the poors-rates arc 
making a conftant advance. The laft circum- 
flance muft prove, either^ that population has 
been rapidly increafing, or that the fyftem of ma- 
naging the poor is daily becoming worle. The 
former of thefe may be true; the latter cannot be 
the cafe, without a national degeneracy in the morals 
and habits of the poor. To obviate fuch a pro- 
bable evil, as well as to lighten the general burden, 
it has been a favourite theory of feveral intelligent 
writers, that the poor may be made to maintain 
themfelves. Under the preflure of infufficient mil- 
lions of expenditure, this Ihould leem a paradox ; 
and yet fo plaufible, and indeed rational, have been 
fome calculations, that the poffibility of almoit real- 
izing fuch a fcheme, is not void of hope. 

Among the moft ingenious of thofe fchemes may 
be confidered that of Mr. Pew, late of Welling- 
borough, but now of Shaftelbury. His treatife, 
which is intitled 'twenty Minutes Objervations on a 
better Mode of providing for the Toor^ feems to have 
been long undefervedly out of print, and not to 
have been known in proportion to its merit. As 
containing fafts, refpefting an aflbeiation in one 
place, attended with remarkable fuccefs, and rea- 

foning 
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foning very fairly from tliofe fo general advantages 
of the like nature; it has been thought advifeablc 
by the Committee of this Society’s papers to folicit 
the author’s confent to its being republillied at the 
Society’s expence. A/id it was with particular plea- 
lure that the Committee received his confent lor 
that purpofe in the mofc obliging terms. In juf- 
tice to the mafterly outline w’hich this traft exhibits, 
and to the ftyle and manner of the author, the v/hole 
is given without alteration. 


Twenty Minutes Ohfervations on a better Mode ofpro~ 
viding for the Poor ; in which it is rendered probable 
that they may be effectually relieved^ in a manner 
more agreeable to the general Feelings of Mankind^ 
at the fame time that Two Millions fterlingy or morey 
may be annually faved to the nation. 

By R 1C H A R D PEW, 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, Edimburgh. 

PREFACE. 

Regulations which tend to increafc the happinefs of in- 
dividuals, at the fame time that they diminilh the general 
burthens of the community, will command the attention 
of a difeerning Legiflature. The author flatters himfelf 
that both thefe ends may be in a great meafure accom- 
plilhed, by the plan he is about to propofe ; and be there- 
fore makes no apology for communicating his fentiments 
to the publick. 


Twenty 
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Twenty Minutes Ohjervations ^c. 

T he rapid and enormous increafe of the poor’s 
rate in this kingdom, during the laft few years, 
has for feme time created innhe landed intereft the 
moft general and juft apprehenfionSi many plans 
have been fuggefted, and many fchemes devifed, to 
remedy or diminifii the grievance, but hitherto with 
Httle or no cfFccl; nor ought it perhaps to be ex- 
pefted that the burthen Ihould ever be totally re- 
moved, although it may be very much alleviated. 
At any rate, it is an objed of the moft ferious con- 
cern, that its increafe fhould, if poflible, be prevented, 
ar.d its preflure, as far as can be, equalized. To 
rliis end there is reafon to hope that the bills lately 
framed by Mr. Gilbert may a good deal contribute; 
but is there not a poftibility of doing fomething 
more: Thofe bills arc rather calculated to corred: 
trajevil; may we not in fomc meafure, by anticipa- 
lion, prevent it: — In this perfuafion, I fliall venture 
to offer a few obfervations. — 1 believe it may be 
aficrted with juftice, tiiat moft of the diftrefles of 
che poor in this country arc more artificial than real 
tliftreifes; they do not depend fo much on any diffi- 
culty in procuring the necefiaries, or even the con- 
y>. nier.cies of life, as upon a total want of tcconomy 
.■uiiofigft tlie poor, in the inanagemeiu of what they 

earn ; 
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earn } it being too much the cuftom widi them 
( ultimately certain of relirf from the parijh ) to fquan- 
der immediately all they get, be it little or muchj 
fo that our manufafturers and labourers, with very 
few exceptions, are equally poor at the week’s end, 
whether they have earned in that week a guinea or 
five fliillingsj the furplus in fummer, or a time of 
plenty, inftead of being laid up againft winter, or a 
time of fcarcity, is fquandered away in at bell what 
is unneceflary, and often in acquiring habits of idle- 
nefs, extravagance, and intemperance, not eafily to 
be relinquiflied. It is the bufinefs of a wile Jegifla- 
ture to correft, if poflible, this extravagant tendency 
of the people, and, where it cannot hope for a natural 
and pofitive habit of ceconomy, to fubftitute, if 
prafticable, a negative and artificial one j that fome 
kind of equilibrium and uniformity may take place 
between the income and the expenditure of the poor 
throughout the yearj for as matters now ftand, 
(from this total want of ceconomy) the wants of the 
labourer are greater in winter, when he has fewer 
means of fupplying them, than they are in the fum- 
mer, when he can earn much more; lb likewife in 
the Angle ftate, and in the vigour of youth, a man’s 
•wants are inconfiderable to what they are in the mar- 
ried ftate ; and in the winter of age, when from the 
diminution of his ftrength, or the increafe of his 

family. 
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famil'/, he is lefs able to fupply th^m. Yet not- 
withftanding thefe fa£bs are continually pafling be- 
fore our eyes, we find that mankind have not of 
themfelves fufficient refolution to be ceconomical, 
or to lay up any thing in health and prolperity, 

t' 

againft the attacks of poverty and difeafe. 

It has been my fortune to be placed in a fituation, 
which obliges me often to vifit the dreary manfions 
of the wretched, when the jaundiced eye of difeafe 
gives additional horror to the meagre countenance 
of poverty. With a mixture of forrow, indignation, 
and pity, have I often fecn a young man, capable 
of earning fourteen /hillings a week, with a wife in 
perfect health, and only one cbildy reduced by a fingle 
week’s ilhiefs to the neceffity of feeking relief from 
the parilh ! whilft the furniture of his houfe, and 
the coverings of whkt was called his bed, were 
fufficient, from their filth and naftinefs alone, to 
occafion difeafe in the moft robuft conftitution. 
Could this extreme poverty proceed from any other 
caufe than the moft fliameful mifmanagement ?* 

* As a proof that it could not, I have now within my eye a poor 
honeft fellow, who earns no more than fix (hillings per week, has 
five children under nine years of age, and his wife big with the fixth, 
who held out, notwithitanding, under a Hate of total ina^livity, for 
full four weeks, without applying toa parifti, and without running 
in debt. 


and 
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and is it not the duty of every government to oblige 
fuch perfons to be ceconomical, whether they will 
of themfelves or not, and to compel them, if poffi- 
ble, to lay up fomething in health and youth againft 
the attacks of a numerous family, ficknefs, or age ? 
It fliall be my bufinefs to examine the poflibility of 
putting an equitable feheme for this purpole into 
execution — let others determine how far it be com- 
patablc with the Ipirit of the Britilli conftitution. 

In matters purely fpeculative, no certain conclu- 
fion can be drawn a priori of their fuccefs, when 
reduced to pra(5tice } we are obliged, therefore, to 
reafon from the bell analogies we can find, and to 
form our conjectures of the probability of their llic- 
ceeding, by a comparifon with other plans, which 
experience has proved to be fuccefsful. It is known 
to every body, that there are in this kingdom many 
alTociations under the title of clubs, or friendly focie- 
ties, the objeft of which is to fecure to the members 
of them, when incapable of labour, a certain fum 
weekly, during fuch interruption } of thefe I lhall 
take for my example one inllituted in this town* 
about forty years ago, upon the fame principle, I 
believe, as moft other aflbeiations of this nature 
throughout the kingdon : every member pays into 
the hands of the Treafurer one fliilling every four 

WelUiigborough, 


weeks, 
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weeks, which muft be dcpofited for one year com- 
pleat, before he becomes intitlcd to any relief from 
the fociety; after that period, when rendered in- 
capable of labour, he receives fix fiiillings per week 
for the Ipace of fix months } but if his incapability 
continues longer than that time, his pay is reduced 
to three Ihillings per week, which he receives until 
he gets well, or otherwife as long as he lives. The 
fame piovifion is made for thofe perfons who arc 
rendered incapable of labour by age ; for the firft fix 
months they receive 6s. per week, afterwards 3s. 
It alfo provides for burying the dead in a decent 
manner, and allows for each funeral three pounds. 

• — This flender monthly contiibution has been found 
fo perfefbly adequate to the purpofes intended by it, 
that it has not only proved fu.Ticient to defray every 
exjience, agreeable to the conditions held out, but 
has alfo enabled the fe ciety, without rifk, to return a 
guinea to each member every two or three years (the 
number 48) retaining many pounds as Bank ftock. 

The perfon who tics my hair has been in this 
afibciation for the laft foven years ; he has £. s. d, 
paid annually thirteen Ihillings, - -4110 

Without having received any thing on 
account of ficknefs, he has withdrawn at 
three fevcral times one guinea, - 3 3° 


Balance paid 180 
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So that in fa£t il. 8s. is all that he has difburfed in 
the fpace of feven years, or 4s. per annum; a tri- 
fling fum indeed, when compared with the advan- 
tages he might, if neceflary, have derived from the 
inftitution; but after all there remains in flock j 61 . 
IIS. one forty-eighfli part of which, or 15$; aid. 
may be confidered as his property, fo that he has, 
in reality, in the courfe of feven years, funk no more 
than I 2 S. 9ld. or is. rod. per annum.* 

That the income of the fund may fuffer no dimi- 
nution or interruption, cveiy difabled member con 
tinues to pay his monthly contribution as at othc; 
times, although he is upon the fick lift. 

Now if fo fmall a contribution as one ihilling in 
a month, or one twenty-fourth part of , a common 
labourer’s wages, be fufficient, (or forty years together, 
permanently to maintain a fund more than adequate 
to the purpofe of affording to eacli member a com- 
fortable fubfiftence when afflifted with ficknefs, or 
exhabfted by age, might not a fund be drawn from 
the people at large upon the fame principle (almoft 
without their feeling it when in health and prolperity ) 
fufficient, or nearly fufficient, to flipport them in 

♦ Not above one-feventh part of the fum originally paid, three- 
pence per week. 

Vox.. VI. CL 
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time of ficknefs or in old age? In Ihort, may not 
every parifli be induced^ or compelled, to form them- 
{elves into one or more friendly allbciations, to which 
each individual above a certain age (fuppofe males 
i8, females 17)* Ihould be obliged to contribute a 
fm2||ll proportion of their fuppofed income, for the 
puipofc of fupporting them when unable to get their 
own livelihood ? 

Let us inquire What would be the probable efFedts 
when applied to a particular town ■, I fhall as before 
take that of Wellingborough. 

It appears by an adlual and exadt enumeration, 
made under my diredlion, that the number of in- 
habitatits refiding in Wellingborough amounts in 
the whole to 2857 j that out of thefe 847 males, and 
1100 females, are above the age fpecifiedj the fum 
therefore paid by thefe perfons would be 847 Ihil- 
lings, and 1100 four-pences, every four weeks, 
amounting in the whole to 60I. 13s. 8d. or 788I. 
17 s. 8d. per annum. 

The expence of the poor in Wellingborough, upon 
the average of three years laft paft, appears to have 

* About thefe ages, refpe<^ively, a fpirit of inHependance ufually 
becomes munifcil ; it is this fpirit I wifli to c^tch, aad to preferve it 
usifubducd through life. 
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been 1 1911. 4s* i ijd. from which deduft 788I. lyt, 
8d. there remains 402I. 7s. 3«d. or very little more 
than one-third of the prefent expences of the parifli. 
Let this be applied to the whole kingdom, taking the 
cxpence of the poor to be, as in 1773, three millions,* 
the faving to the nation will amount to the fum of 
1,984,8851. fterling, afum well worthy the attention 
of the legiflaturej and this might be raifcd in a man- 
ner lb eafy and gentle, and fo perfeftly congenial 
to the wilbes of the people, as fcarcely to be felt, 
much left complained ofi by any individual, eljaeci- 
ally in manufafturing towns, where the poor are 
always the moft numerous, and always the moft 
wretched} fince the fum here Ipecified would fcl- 
dom amount to one 48th part of the artificer’s 
wages} yet the return, in the time of his neceflity, 
would be much greater than it would be poflible 
for the parilli to afford him, however well difpofed 
they might be, and however great his diftrcft. 

N. B. The computation here made is extremely 
moderate, fince it allows nothing for the number of 
contributors prohibited from receiving,! the in- 

* I ftate this on the authority of Lord Kalins. Mr. Gilbert, 
who has been moft laudably attentive to this iubje^, eftimates the 
total expence at about two millions and a half. 

t About one-fifth, which, it is fuppofed, will be nearly equal to 

fum necefiary for the relief of large families, of widows, and of 
otphans, 

CLa 
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creafed frugality of the poor, which may reafonably 
be expeded, the prevention of impofition on pa-* 
rilhes, (to an aftoniftiing amount) by the clamorous 
and idle ; the cxpencc of removing paupers, the 
litigations concerning fettlcments, the number of 
payable males now abfent in the army and navy,* or 
the furplus which conllantly takes place in all pri- 
vate inftitutions of this nature; all which circum- 
ftanccs taken together would certainly amount to a 
lum not far fliort of the 1,015,115!. unprovided 
for; nay, perhaps this inftitution may hereafter be 
brought, by proper management, to afford a con- 
fiderable furplus for theufeof the ftate; and thus 
the lower orders of the community, inftead of being 
a burthen, would become, in every fenfe of the word, 
beneficial to the nation ; whereas the poor laws now 
in being, however benevolent in their original in- 
tention, do certainly operate as a fevere /ax upon 
honejl induftry, and as a bounty upon extravagance. 

“ In Doftor Davenant’s time (fays Lord Kaims) 
** the poor-rates were about 700,000!. annually; in 
** tlie year 1764 they amounted to 2,200,000!. in 
** the year 1773 they amounted to 3,000,000!. 
“ equal to fix fhillings in the pound land-tax.”f 

* This was written in the year 1783, during the American war. 

t Sketches of the Hiiloiy of Man. Sketch to. 
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Now if they have increafed in an equal progref- . 
fion fince the year 177 3> which there is too much 
reafon to! apprehend; they muft (fuppofing this 
calculation to be juft) have amounted in the year 
1782 to 3,8 oo,ooo 1. fterling; and the faving by the 
plan here propofed will be increafed in proportion, 
that is, to the enormous fum of 2,500,000!. and 
this, even admitting the whole fum now raifed for 
the poor to be abfblutely neceflary, and that the de* 
ficiency of the fums railed by thefe contributions 
muft be made up, how aftonilhingly great then will 
be the advantages to this nation, ihould the funds 
alone, as they probably will, prove adequate to the 
ends propolcd by them ! 

Out of this fund every man, who is really incapa- 
ble of labour, fhall have a right to demand fix^ 
Ihillings per week, for the firft fix months, fhould 
his illnefs laft fb long, and three ihillings per week 
after that period, until he again becomes capable of 
labour; every woman Ihould have a right to demand 
two ihillings per week for the firft fix months, and 
afterwards one fhilling and fix- pence per week, 
until ihe is again able to work. I would alfo wiflr 

• 1 am inclined to believe tliat thefe proportions are not the bell 
which may be adopted $ but they are fuch as the people have chgicn 
for themfelves, and perhaps it might not be iUfe t(» alter them, at 
Icaft for the preftnt. 

CL3 
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to extend the advantages of this inftjtution, as a 
matter of right, to thofc induftrious poor perfons 
who are opprefled by large families, to the father- 
lels, the widow, and the orphan.* 

For I find upon enquiry amongfi; fome of the 
mod induftrious of the poor, that it is almod im-> 
pofliblefor a man to maintain a wife and three chil> 
dren, under nine years of age, upon fix (hillings per 
week, the wife’s time being fo much taken up in the 
necefiary duties of her family, that fhe can^ under 
fuch circumftances, earn nothing; with two children 
under that age they acknowledge they can do tole- 
rably well, and after they are nine years of age they 
can, if in health, nearly earn their own maintenance; 
every common labourer or manufadburer then, earn- 
ing no more than fix (hillings per week, having 
three children under nine years of age, (hall receive 
from the fund one (hilling and fix- pence per week 
until the eldeft of thole children (hall attain the age 
of nine years, or until one of them (hall happen to 


* For there is no re?.fon why the terrors of poverty ihoiikl damp 
the inftin^tive parent^'d joy, which ever accompanies the birth of a 
hplplefs innocent 5 why hunger fhould aggravate the affliftion of the 
widow ; or why contempt and indigence fliouW neceflaiily embitter 
?iic irreparable lofs of aiFe^ipnate parents: no, let us mitigate thefe 
unavoidable calamities, as ftir as lies in our power, by a frugal, au 
uuhumillatlng, and a determinate provifion; 

die; 
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die; and if any one or more of his chlidren fhali , 
happen to be idiotic, infane, or any ways fo ht dif- 
abled either in body or mind, as to be utterly in- 
capable of labour, each of them fliall be confidcred 
as if ftill under the age of nine years, and paid for 
accordingly. If a mother fliould be left a widow 
with three children, under feven years of age, flie 
lhall receive from the fund five ftiiUings, if with two 
children three Ihillings, and if with one child one 
Ihilling and fix-pence per week j if with more than 
three under that age, one ihilling per week for each 
above that number, it being confidcred that all her 
time is taken up by three, and allowance made for 
it, but that Ihe is capable of looking after and taking 
care of a greater number, which however will very 
rarely happen. 

Orphans will be attended with fomewhat more 
difficulty; the fame proportions, however, ffiould 
be allotted from the fund for their maintenance, and 
fome receptacle provided for them, where they may 
be taught to get their own living by the age of nine 
years ; and widows, without children, under the age 
of 65, may, when in health, be confidcred as able to 
get their own fubfiftence. 

Providing thus early againft the poffibility of 
necelTary poverty, will be attended with the moft 

happy 
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happy ciefts, (for the pofitive advantages of this 
plan, however great, I conhder as fcarccly equal to 
the negative ones) cherilh that fpirit of imtependency 
which is natural to the human mind, and in a fliort 
time there will be found fcarcely a really poor perfon 
in his Majefty’s dominions,* 

It is with the poor man as it is with the tradef- 
manj the latter, as long as the balance at the year’s 
end appears in his favour, and he adds fomeching 
annually to his capital (lock, continues unremittingly 
to exert himfelf to the utmoft of his abilitesj but 
if, notwithilanding his exertions, the balance of 
trade goes againfl; him, and he finds his capital an- 
nually decreafing, he. begins at firft to look into his 
accounts with rcludance, then negledts them alto- 
gether,, and at length feeks relief in continual dif- 
fipation. 

So it is with the poor man j as long as he continues 
in perfefi: health, his earnings are generally fufficient 
to procure him a comfortable fubfiftence; and if he 

* truth of this idea may be inferred from hence, that upon 
the moft enquiry I do not find more titan one or two inftances 
where any member of tlie afibciation became chargeable to the pariihi 
and thefe were under the preiTure of very large families, labouring 
Wilder general ficknefs, both which circumilances would by this 
fcheme be provided againfl. 


IS 
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IS in debt to no one on Saturday nighty be lays bim- 
felf down contented. Let us fiippole him now 
afflicted with a few days illnefs, that his credit is 
goodj and he runs a little in debt; as foon as he re- 
covers, he makes Ibipe efforts to pay it, but before 
he can accomplifli this, a fecond illnefs overtakes 
himfelf, his wife, or his family, his debt of neceflity 
increafes, and at length arrives to fuch a height, that 
he fees it is impoffible, by any exertions he can 
make, to recover himlelfj he feels hurt at the idea, 
his fpirit is broken, and if no one from charity, or 
good policy, fteps in to relieve him from his prefcnt 
dilemma, his dcfire of independency is loff for 
JiVER} he applies to the overfeers for relief, and 
having once furmounted the pride natural to man, 
and been beholden (as they call it) to the parilh, he 
is determined to get as much from it as he can; and 
thus, by an aggregation of fuch cafes, the poor’s 
rate is extended beyond all bounds. Such is the 
progrefs of the human mihd, in the lower orders 
of fociety, as I have too frequently had occafion 
to obferve. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the fcheme her^ pro- 
pofed, the eafy practicability o( which may be in- 
ferred froni the general tendency of the people, both 
male and female, to run into fuch affociations, under 

man) 
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many difficulties, in every part of the kingdom, and 
its prob^le effeds we have traced at fome length 
before. It is true thefe aflbciations are, at prefent, 
chiefly eompofed of the more induftrious part of 
the people, the lower clafs of tradcfmen; but we 
have made ample allowance, as I think, for the moil 
confiderable difficulties which can poffibly arifc, even 
amongft the moil ncceffitous part of the community. 
Could fuch a fcheme be carried into execution, many 
advantages would arife to the kingdom, indepen- 
dent of the increafe of population, the relief it would 
affiord to the landed intereil, and liability it would 
give to public credit. By it the youthful, the vigo- 
rous, and the aftivc, would infenfibly become the 
fupporters of the aged, the infirm, and die difeafedj 
the Angle man, finding that he mufl contribute to 
the fuj^rt of the married man’s children, would 
find it his intereft early to obey the di6lates of na- 
ture, and marry likewife, from which he would no 
longer Ijf deterred, by die fear that himfelf and his 
offspring might become beggars. 

Equally and enviably fecured againfl the incon- 
veniencies of poverty or riches, fupporting and fup- 
ported in turn by his fellow pariftiioners, the peafant 
would pals his days, the father of a numerous and 
vigorous offspring, in eafc, tranquillity, and peace. 

As 
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As all would be intercfted Jn the ftablllty of the 
fundi each individual would become the overfeer of 
his neighbour; and as all would be provided for 
xipon an equal footing, no difcontent could arife on 
account of partiality ;,whilft every one being fecure 
of a comfortable and determinate fobfiftence, there 
could be no temptations to vice from neceflity, and 
it is to be hoped fewer than at prefent from example. 

The indolent man, not contributing his quota, 
would be equally obnoxious to the Iquire and to 
the pealant; and as from his deficiency he would be 
immediately detefted, fo his idlenefs fliould inevi- 
tably meet its proper antidotes, confinement and 
labour. 

By proper certificates from one aflbciatlon to 
another, the detrirtiental, expenfive, and often in- 
human removal of paupers, generally under a (late 
of difeafe, and frequently in the agonies of death! 
would be rendered unneceflary; the amiable long- 
ings of thofe individuals (who have gained fettlc- 
ments at a diftance) to pafs the evening of their 
days in their native place, with their earlieft friends, 
relations, and acquaintance, might be fafely gratified; 
the litigations between parifhes concerning the fet- 
tlements of paupers would be heard of no more; 

the 
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the petty fliufflings and underhand tricks to evade 
or diminifh the poor-rates, fo common at prefent, 
would be annihilated, and every human being, with- 
out fear or moleftation, would be enabled to feek 
his fubfiftence wherever his genius, his inclination, 
or his intereft, might lead him; but, above all, the 
fum of human happinefs would be conliderably aug- 
mented, by the comfort which every man of mode- 
rate dcfires and independent principles muft feel, 
when he recolledts, that whatever accident can befall 
him, to deprive him of the power of getting his 
fubfiftence, he is certain of a comfortable main- 
tenance, without any difgrace to himfelf, or any 
obligation to others, In the days of my prolperity 
(fays he to the T reafurer of the fund) I depofited a 
fum of money in your hands to fupport me when I 
Ihould fall under the preflTure of adverfity ; that period 
is now arrived, I demand therefore on your part the 
fulfilment of the contraft; pay me the fum I ftipu- 
Jated to receive,” 

Such are the advantages which feem naturally to 
arife from the plan I have ventured to propofe; but 
perhaps difficulties may occur in the execution, 
which I, in my zeal, may have overlooked, or which 
cannot at prefent be foreleen ; and which may render 
^hc feheme in Ibme meafure abortive. Thefe diffi- 
culties, 
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culties, fo far as they appeared, it was my intention 
to have pointed out in this place, together with fuch* 
regulations as fcemed to me, from a confiderable 
attention to this pleafing fubjeft, moft likely to ob- 
viate them; but I could not render them fo pcrfeft 
as to fatisfy my own hnind, in time for the prefent 
publication, which I was unwilling any longer to 
delay, from an apprehenfion that a bill would be 
brought into the Houfe of Commons by Mr. Gilbert 
foon after the Chriftmas recefs, which appeared to 
me lefs adequate to the end propofetl. There is a 
principle in the human mind, which renders it im- 
patient of controulj mankind in general may be 
induced almoft to any thing; but he who attempts 
to compel them, will find it an Herculean labour. 

By ftridt difeipline and the terrors of martial law, 
a body of men may be kept in a ilate of mechanical 
fubjedtion ; but if the commanding officer does not 
convince them that he has their intereft at heart, 
and that he harraffes them no more than the fervice 
neceflarily requires, thefe nr;en will defert him at his 
utmoft need. To fecure their obedience, he miift 
gain their affeftion; petfuade them they are of con- 
fcquence, and they become enthufiafts in your caufe j 
in like manner convince the multitude that they 
can and ought to provide for themfelves, and they 
will provide for themfelves. j 
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I lliall not lofe fight of this pleafing fubjc<5b,* but 
if the foregoing outline meets the public approba- 
tion, or feems likely to be adopted by the legiflature, 
I fhall in due time throw out fuch hints as appear 
to me likely to render it fucccfsfiili together with 
fome obfervations (as a confet^uence of the former) 
on a probable mode of paying off fifty millions of 
the national debt, in the courfe of twenty years, 
without levying any tax which can be felt as a frefli 
burthen by the people. 

Since writing the above I hare read ibmc Inquiries concerning 
the Poor, made with equal judgment and human *.i*y by John 
M‘Farlan, D. D. of Edinburgh; which are well worthy the attei) 
tion of ihe publick. 


So far this ingenious and valuable author. 

The pidure he has drawn of the refburces to be 
found by a provident management of the poor, is 
pleafing in a high degree, llis remarks on human 
nature, in connexion with his fa^fls, are folid and 
judicious. His fcheme for a general contribution 
monthly, in aid of fuch a fund as he contends for, has 
the moft flattering appearance of fuccefs. Happy 
would it be for this country, were it voluntarily 
reduced to trial, in every town or diftrift, where the 
experiment is moll cafy; from fuch experiment* 


more 
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more real knowledge would be gained, more ge- 
neral certainty would be eftitblifhed, than from a 
thoufand theoretical fpeculations. 

Nothing is more eafy than for a few^ trials to be 
made in fmall manufafturing towns, and in country 
diftridts where agriculture is the chief employment 
of the poor. This at leaft muft be allowed to be 
true, as to the mode of proceeding, the general 
earnings of the poor coming weekly through the 
hands of the gentlemen, tradefmen, and farmer.', 
near whom they live. But a ferious doubt has 
arifen, whether farmers fcrvants be not worfc paid 
foi- labour than any other, and confequently leaft: 
-.j. Me of fjiarinr a fmall weekly contribution? 
if ;:»is be the it is a fubjedl of much re- 
teeing th?* ' de^ .-iptions of labourers 
c tre the iiiou and elTential. This 

fi:i\ ” is worthy of gi.:ieral confid' -ationj and a 
geacrui agreement in moft counties, to increale 
the pay of labourers in hufbandry, ieems indeed, 
from die common fenfe of the publick, to be ne- 
cefTaiy. It may be a uifficulty to fix the point at 
' Mh a provident poor man might be unable to 
pare three-pence per week out of his income, 
without opprefling himfelf or fome of hts family; but 
undoubtedly, in the common courfc of nature’^ 

wants 
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wants, there is fuch a point j to prevent, however, 
the knowledge of it, both more wife and more 
virtuous, than to wifli to have it afcertained ! Give 
him the power of contribution, and then the ufe of it 
may be faiily expefted. By a cordial agreement 
of mafters to point out the advantages of fuch a 
plan, and to employ in preference thofe labourers 
who Ihould confent to it, confent muft become 
general. From the rcadinefs which the poor in 
fome places have ihewn to incorporate themfelves, 
and the idea they eafily admit, that to provide 
againft adverfity is advantageous and honourable, 
we would hope there would feldom be found a 
murmyring difpofition. And if their matters and 
the principal inhabitants were generally, by way 
of encouragement, to contribute in common with 
them, the plan would become highly popular and 
pleafing. 

Should it be objedtcd againtt fuch a plan, that it 
would go to the making of the fund too large, 
which might occatton relaxation among the poor 
contributors; it is anfwered, ift. Let the wealthy 
contribute only fo far as always to keep the fund 
up to a certain fum, proportioned to the number 
of contributing labourers j or, adly; Let the weal- 
thy contribute at pleafure, and let the amount, over 

and 
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and above the aifumed ilandard of proportion be 
conftantly divided once or twice a year among 
the poor, contributors, according to their number 
of children. 

Either rule might be adopted, as moft fuitable to 
the circumftances of the parilh or diftrift ; but the 
latter may be found the moft ufeful, as being moft 
liberal in its principle, and as tending to ftrengthen 
the affedion of the poor to their benefadors, whieh 
is the fureft bond of good faith in fociety. 

Lajlly, Such a concurring meafure would bid 
fair to fecure, almoft beyond a poffibility of mif- 
carriage, the original purpofe of funding} the plan 
being thus rendered doubly encouraging to the 
poor, that eafe and energy of mind, which make 
perfcverance a pleafure, may be expeded to re- 
main undimini fhed : — for an individual tp flag, 
would be to expofe himfelf to the reproach of all 
around him. 

The conftant recolledion that the fund is aug- 
menting by the contribution of thofe not likely to di- 
minilh it} or if not conftantly augmenting, at leaft 
attentively aided by fuch perfons •, would fill moft 
of the poor with gratitudSf which on the prefent plan 
VoL. VI. R of 
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of intercourfe is not deemed a very common virtue 
among them. But this animated affection, once 
excited) wilLbe kept alive without difficulty, by the 
continued benefits found to rel'ult from the connexion 
between thernfclves and their benevolent fuperiors. 
Under fuch a patronage the moft worthy among 
the poor would become improved into ftill better 
examples to the lefs worthy. Emulation, then, 
infenfibly Aides into the bofom of the fiothful, 
and of confequence their moA obnoxious habits 
become gradually corrected. All the laborious part 
of a diArid;, on fuch a plan, would be animated to 
Arive as in one common caufe, feeling one common 
infereA, looking to one common fecurity! The 
fmall dedudlion of three-pence per week w'ould 
be compenfated by the triumph that the idea of a 
fund of their own would infpire. Their children 
would naturally catch fomething of the fenfa- 
tlon, and be more prompt and alert in their little 
exertions. The principle of independence, fo con- 
genial to the human mind, thus foAered, would 
grow with their growth, and Arengthen with tlicir 
Arcngth. The moral efiedt of this principle, 
rightly cheriflied, is a wonderful improvement of 
the mind itfclfj and would be found not only the 
moA powerful Aimulus to induAry abroad, btJt to 
the bcA axonomy of the fitmily at home. From 

a general 
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a genetal courfe of provident attentions) a growing 
di/Uke to the oppofite habits, fuch as, the frequent- 
ing of wakes, and other periodical aflcmblies for 
idle purpofes, may be expedted, till a uniform regu- 
larity of meritorious.and virtuous condudf might be 
found, where idlenefs, vice, and miferj’’, had for- 
merly dwelt. 

Where a habit of tippling at the ale-houfe pre- 
vails in the father of a poor family, it is of fmall 
confequence to the comfort of that family how 
mucli or how little he earns, or whether the articles 
of fubfiftence be dear or cheap > wretchednefs muft 
attend his family. All that fuch a man will earn, or 
filch, is eafily confumed by himfclfj and confumed 
under a grovelling and ftupid notion that to en- 
deavour to favc any thing is vain •, or if attainable, 
that there is a greater good in the wafte or indul- 
gence of the prefent moment. 

It may indeed poITibly be objefeed, that mak 
liquor is the natural beverage of this country, and 
that by a rigid difeouragement of drinking ftrong 
beer, the confumption of barley would be leflened, 
and the landed intereft thereby fuffer. 1 1 fhail be 
readily granted that malt liquor is the national be- 
verage, and that a check to the growth of barley is 

R : not 
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not to be haftily hazarded ; but fuch an evil, if it 
be one, may pofllbly be guarded againlt in a confi- 
derable degree, by attempting an alteration in the 
mode of confumption. 

The ftate of mahing'znd. brewery ^ under this Ipe- 
culation, comes naturally into confideration. It is 
now the policy of the Icgiflature to lay fo heavy a 
duty on malt,* as wholly to exclude from poor, 
and almoft from middling families, in towns efpe- 
cially, the ancient pra<flice of brewing for them- 
felves. Thus it comes to pafs that, comparatively, 
few private families or even publicans brew. I will 
not fay that in the article of ftrong beer, elpccially 
now porter is lb generally brewed out of London, the 
publick is under any material difadvantage from the 
parliamentary fyftem. Certain it is that a fubftan- 
tial common brewer of ffrong beer and porter, on a 
large fcaie of bufinefs, can now brew cheaper and 
better than a finall one. And confidering the high 
duties on the ftaple articles of brewery, it is rather a 
matter of furprize that beers of the various degrees 
ofllrength, fliould be rendered on the whole fo good 
as they really are, at the prices they are fold for. 


Since this was written three-pence per bufhel has been taken 
oH j buc the redu^hion is fo fmali, that little alteration will arife in 
the linr of confiiniptiou. 


But 
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But it is worthy of confideration whether an 
equal confumption of malt may not be obtained by 
a different ufe of brqjareries from that which pre- 
vails at prefent, and the nation, including the bulk 
of the poor, for whofe advantage we are now con- 
cerned, be better, that is more generally and ufe- 
fully, fupplied with malt liquor. On the prefent 
fyftem, in country towns and diftridls ef]>ecially, the 
alternative is nearly this : ftrong beer, or no beer at 
all} for any thing below the defeription of ftrong 
beer is with difficulty to be procured. Hence 
water, for a common beverage, is frequently drunk 
in poor families, where ftrong beer, on account of 
the man’s irregularities, cannot be afforded. And 
perhaps a hankering prevails in him after ftrong 
beer, beyond what might be the cafe if a fupply of 
frefh and palatable fmaller beer could be readily ob- 
tained. This hankering after a favourite liquor is 
augmented by the difficulty of procuring it in 
common. And when a poor man once breaks out 
of his bufinefs, and gets to the alehoufe, he is fre- 
quently ftimulated with a defire of an immoderate 
quantity, incurs an expence equal to what might 
fupply his whole family with good table beer, lofes 
his time in drunkennefs, (which lofs of rime is allq 
a publick lofs to the community) injures his health 
and morals, and prevents the poflibility of harmony 

H 3 
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in his family. The landed intereft, then, in this 
part of the confumption of barley, and that of the 
levenue in the confumption of malt, are lb far 
forth fupported by irregular ityt mifery^ and a wafte 
againft the wail. 

To obviate thefe objeftions, and ferious evils to 
the poor, (which are alfo connefted with evils to 
manufaftures, and confcquently to the national in- 
tereft) would it not be found policy to encourage 
the fetting up of fmall-beer breweries in country 
places and manufafturing towns ? As an article of 
large profit, the brewing of fmall beer for fale in 
iuch towns and places, may not be held out as 
greatly inviting ; nor is it perhaps of confequence, 
or at all defirable, that it Ihould. In a national 
and moral point of view, it may be quite as defi- 
rable that ten or twenty members of the commu- 
nity Ihould get a decent fubfiftence upon an equality 
of trade, as that one Ihould acquire a large for- 
tune, while many others lhall be his labourers 
in the manufafturing of an article. And yet in 
large towns, and for the fupply of large towns, with 
a liquor of all others moft pleafant and ufeful to 
Englilhmen who can afford to drink it, large and 
fkilful brewers of firong beer will always be encou- 
raged, and it is defirable they Ihould be. Neither 

do 
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do I conceive it would be an evil if fucli men v/ere 

• 

a little to raife the price of ftrong beer, I mean only 
the finer pale beer of this country, and give the 
confumer an equivalent in age, flrength, and ftudied 
excellence of flavoyr ; which might tend to check 
the now immoderate ufe of a foreign, and frequently 
Ipurious noxious article, under the name of red-port. 
The confumption of this article of late years, and 
perhaps we may alfo fay the more unwholefome 
article of French brandy, is a national difadvantage, 
as well as a moral one. For they are articles which 
are againft a favourable balance of trade, and in- 
duce luxury and difeafe. 

But though, as was hinted before, the -profit of 
merely fmall-beer breweries, efpecially on that con- 
trafted fcale which ibme fituations will require, may 
not be inviting, yet it Ihould be remembered that 
as things are great or final! by comparifon, a profit 
which to large brewers would be unworthy of no- 
tice, might be ufeful and fufficient to another man 
of fmall property, fmall viev/s, and in the habits of 
manual labour. And it is prefumable that by a 
little encouragement many would be found ready 
to embark on fuch a Icale of brewery, merely for a 
fcanty livelihood, or to employ a part of their time; 
the experiment is eafy, and may be worth the trial. 

It 
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It may be objefted that a man in narrow circum- 
ilances cannot purchafe cafks, and the neceflary 
apparatus for felling beer in barrels, or half or quar- 
ter barrels, more efpecially as the expencc of deli- 
very would be a ferious one, aqd the rifque of not 
being paid more ferious ftill. But if only one per- 
fon in a fmall compadt village, whofe houfe Ihould 
be favourable to the undertaking, or two or more in 
a large and extenfive parilh, were once eftablilhed, 
with a fmall ftock of calks, and to fell the beer to 
thofe who Ihould fetch it by the quart or gallon, it 
feems probable that fuch a plan would be found 
very convenient to the poor, who might be fur- 
niihed juft as they may happen to want, and in a 
manner the moft compatible with their circum- 
ftances. A poor family, which, without fuch a 
plan, could not confiftently with their income have 
any beer at all, might on this lay out from one 
penny to (ix-pence without trouble or lofs of time ; 
and having this beverage would bo lefs likely to 
make a common beverage of /(?«, which, with the 
expence of refined fugar and butter, is enough to 
Impovcrifii the parents, as well as to enervate their 
oft;;j)ring. But fuch an cftabliftiment of breweries, 
if ufeful at all, as it is prefumed they woukl be, 
muft fucceed beft under the advice and encourage- 
ment of principal men in a pari/li, who will be the 

beft 
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beft judges of the qualification, proper dilpofition,, 
and fituations, of thofe who fliould be induced to 
engage. It may not always be neceflary, and cer- 
tainly would not, for thofe who embark to Ipend 
their wJboJe time in fucji an undertakingi much other 
uleful bufinefs may be done, when brewing is fuf- 
pended, while a Angle individual of the family might 
draw and ferve out the beer to the pcrfons who 
fetch it. Such a plan, in large towns where com- 
mon breweries are already eftablilhed, feems to be 
fuperfcded, by the felling of this article at chan- 
dlers’ Ihopsj but the abundant convenience and 
great advantage of that fupply, without the ne- 
celfity of going to the alehoufe, is a ftrong recom- 
mendation for an attempt to be made in a more 
extenfive manner. W. M. 


It may be pleafing to fome gentlemen, to read any 
additional, and recent fentiments of lb ingenious 
a writer as Mr. Pew, on his favourite fubjeft} 
his letter, therefore, refpefting the infertion of 
his pamphlet, is fubjoined. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

PEAR SIR, 

I am much obliged to you for your polite lettff, 
of the 24th inftant, which I juft now received, 

and 
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and feel myfelf highly honoured by the approbation 
which the Bath and Weft of England Agricultural 
Society are pleafed to exprefs of my fmall pamphlet 
refpeding a better mode of providing for the Poorj 
publiftied in 1783; and if my, feeble efforts can be 
of any avail, in feconding the endeavours of fo re- 
fpedtable a Society, to bring about a more equal 
diftribution of the bounties of Providence among 
all the fons of men j I can affure you, that as it has 
been always an objeft indeed very near my heart, 
it will give me the moft unfeigned fatisfaftion. 

In that pamphlet I endeavoured to give, in the 
moft condenjed form, the principal advantages, both 
pofitive and negative, which might reafonably be 
expefted from fuch a regulation ; and now, after the 
lapfe of eight years, I cannot call to mind any addi- 
tional arguments which are likely to convince thofe 
whofe underftandings the former ftatement did not 
reach. If the Society do me the honour, therefore, 
(which I much wifh) to infert my paper in their 
next volume^ I fhould wilh only to corred the few 
errors of the prefs as marked in the copy herewith 
font, and to add the two notes, which by fome ipif- 
take of the printer, were formerly omitted j for as 
to entering on the pradical part, or framing a bill 
hy which the plan might be carried into executionj^ 

it 
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It feems to me, upon reflection, not only to be. 
highly prefumptuous in any individual, but might 
perhaps be confidered as a direCt infult to the legif- 
lative wifdom of this country, without whofe afliit> 
ance, I am clearly of» opinion, no 'permanent or very 
ejfefttial advantages can accrue from it j but when I 
fay this, I mean only to exprefs my own private 
opinion j for no one will be more happy to fee fuch 
additional arguments as may have fug g efted them- 
felves to any gentlemen of the Society. 

Two difficulties feem to have occurred to Icveral 
gentlemen, who I am fure are my friends, and well- 
wifhers to mankind j the firft, as to the praCbicabi- 
lity of the fcheme j the fecond, as to Its legality. 
In anfwer to the firft, I can only fay, that if govern- 
ment would furnifli me with the neceflary powers, 
I would forfeit my life, or carry it generally into 
execution ; and witli regard to the lecond, I confcls 
I can fee nothing more illegal or opprefliye in taxing 
a man for the future contingent fupport of bimfelf 
and his family, than in taxing him direCtly for the 
fupport of others, 

I am, dear Sir, your’s, See, 

R. PEW. 

Shajion, Dec. 49, 1791. 

•P.S. With 
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P. S, With the pamphlet I will fend a copy gf 
Dean Tucker’s letter to Dr. Sconhoufe, on perufing 
my plan ; not out of oftentation, but to Ihew how 
much that refpedtable politician coincides in opinion 
witli the gentlemen of the Sogety and myfelf. 


Ghcefter^ Feh. ii, 17 8 j. 

** Dear. Sir, 

“ I thank you for the perufal of Mr. Pew’s pam- 
phlet; it is a well written, Icnfible performance; 
and if he can extend the fcheme of frugal and pro- 
vident clubs, fo as to comprehend the whole, or 
even a confiderable part of our national poor, he 
will, in my efteem, deferve more of his country and 
of mankind, than all the Marlboroughs, or Chat- 
hams, or Rodneys, that ever lived. I remember to 
have had a good deal of talk with the late Sir One- 
hphorus Paul, on this very lubjcft. SirOnefiphorus 
encouraged thefe clubs as much as he could, and 
continued, I believe, a member of feveral of them till 
his dying day, in order to countenance them, and 
let a good example. But in converfation, we then 
concluded that they muft be voluntary aflbciations, 
and not compulfory aflemblies ; that they were 
moft pradticable in manufacturing diftriCts, far re- 
mote from the vortex of electioneering boroughs, 

(which, 
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(which is the cafe of Stroud in Glocefterfliire) and 
that they might be introduced to good purpole 
into towns of 5 or 600 houfes, but could hardly 
fuit with thofe of 5 or 6000. 

" The affair of granting certificates to the mem- 
bers of any of thefe clubs, to remove to other places 
if they chofe to go, (a liberty that ought never to 
be denied them) is at prefent another difficulty, 
which I willa to fee \vell removed, and the law 
altered which enables a churchwarden, a conflable, 
or an overfeer, to prevent a perfon of another pa- 
rillr from fettling among them. 

** Therefore, with my befi; wiflies of fuccefs to 
the author’s laudable endeavours, 

** I reiyiain, dear Sir, 

“ mofl: fincercly yours, 

« J. TUCKER.” 

“ To the 

“ Rev. Dr. Stonhoufe, M. D, 

“ Brillol.” 


Article 
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Article XXV. 

A Plan for the better Maintenance and Regulation of 
the Parochial Poor. 

The number of indigent peribns^being greatly incrcafcd, by 
« withdrawing the alms of the monaiieries, a plan was formed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, more humane and benefi- 
cial than even feeding and clothing of millions ; by affording 
them the means (with proper indullry) to feed and to clothe 
“ themfelves. And the farther any fubfequent plans for main- 
“ taining the poor have departed from this inftitiition, the 
“ more impra£tirable and even pernicious their vifionaiy at- 
tempts have proved.” Blachjime's Com\ iv, 4^2. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

^IR^ 

L ooking over the Uft of premiums of your 
refpeftable Society, I obferve one is direfted 
for the improvement of the Poor Laws. This has 
put me on recollefting fome circumftanccs, which, 
in the courfe of near twenty-five years praftice 
as ajuftice of the peace in the county of Hants, 
have occurred to me as likely to conduce much 
to the comfort of the poor, by making them more 
induftrious than they are found to be at pre- 
fen t ; and alfo to introduce a laudable emulation 
and fpirit of good order among that iifeful part 
of the community. The propofitions are but few 
in number, but feem to me to be effeitual to the 
point in view. The propofal is as follows: 

That 
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tjf. That in a bill to be brought into parliament, 
claufes may be inferred to authorize the juftices of 
the peace to order a bounty on work, in certain 
cafes, with a view to producing better effects than 
by giving money to the poor. 

iff. f has been put in praSke (by recommenda- 
tion ) for near fifteen or ftxteen years pafi ; and bos 
been found to produce an excellent effe^. So that three 
fhillings per week difpenjed by the overfeersy but thought 
infufiicient for the fupport of a family i confi fling of fix 
people^ have, by a different mode of dijpojaly in the way 
of bounty f produced the con for table income of nine fliil- 
lings per week for the fupport of the fame family. 
But later experience, introduced by the advice of a ma- 
nufaSlurer, has abundantly evinced, the greater benefit of 
proportioning the propofed bounty to each fhilling earned, 
as the latter methods apply to the quality of work as well 
as the quantity. 1'he former to quantity only.* 

idly. That certificates given agreeably to the Act. 
of the 8 th and 9 th of King William the I'hird, and 
other fublcquent acts, for the amendment of the 

* lliujlration. A. and B. are I'rtto fplnning, and are promlfed a 
bounty on tlit ir work, in the proportion of iixpence bounty to eact; 

earned. A, draws her work to a Hnenels of is. <id. per 
pound., and B. only to A. of CQUife is entitlui to ninc-penc. , 
B. defr'rvc' onlv li.v nenee- 
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fame) be hereafter limited to fliort terms of years. 
See Gilbert’s plan, 1781. 

adly. 'The ufe of this is Jo very ohviousy and pro- 
inifmg of improvementy that it p JuppeJed eight or ten 
certificates voill be granted under the limitationy infiead 
of one in the prefent mode. And thereby the number 
of induftrious people in the nation will he much increafed. 
As it is found on obfervationy that the certificated la- 
bourers are cd/undantly more aSiive and induftrious than 
the fettled inhabitants, Andy furthery that iffuch cer- 
tificate be granted for a year onfyy the jiftices of the 
divifion may enforce the granting it, 

Zth and fth "I gdly. That a difcriminate and Ipe- 
JVilliam\\\.\c\d\.u(it of the badge be applied by 
Cap. 30. J the overfeers, with the confcnt of the 
majority of a veftry, (fubjeft to appeal to the divi- 
fion or diftrifl jufticcs, at their petty feffions) as a 
cenilire and punifliment to the difoidcrly and lazy 
poor only. 

3tlly. It is fiippojed that a credit able mark or token 
of difiinttion might alfo be added with excellent effebl* 
As a reward, for inflame, to an induftrious labourer, 
or an ingenious art ft, who has bred up a mmerous or 
covfiderahie fmiily in a reputable manner, without 

aftiftance 
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affijlance from the parijb in which he is fettled. Some 
real benefit may alfo he added thereto— fuch as^ an ex- 
emption from highway duty for a certain time, or for 
every as in the cafe of militia-men enrolled in their own 
right y and not as fubfiftutes. Other ujeful fervices to 
a neighbourhood may likewife be rewarded in the fame 
manner -y as for infiancey to thofe whoprofecute or make 
difcovery of perfons guilty of mifdemeanoursy and the 
fever al degrees of larcenies and felonious offences. 

Thefe oblervarions are fubmitted to the confider- 
ation of the publick, as conftituting an expedient 
for the better management and regulation of the 
poor of this kingdom. And it is preftamed that, 
by thefe means, the general body of the poor may 
be fupportcd in the proportion of half the cxpence 
which has been incurred, on their account, for any 
given period of time within the laft fcven years ; that 
better order and re^larity will be eftablifhed and 
kept up among them j the national ftock of indiiftry 
iocreafed j that the plan is eafy, fimple, and Ipeedy 
in its execution ; and laftly, that the largeft county 
in the kingdom will not require one hundred pounds 
to'carry the plan Into praftice, as the meaneft cot- 
tage will, by the bounty propofed, become a work- 
houfe for one family, fo long as it will be wanted : 
a circumftance, it is imagined, of no ordinary con- 

VoL. VI. S fequence^ 
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fequencc, at a feafon when the kingdom has been 
put to large and aeavy expences on account of im- 
proving gaols and publick prifons. 

This, Sir, is the refult of my obfervation; and, I 
trufl. and believe, it contains Iiints that would be 
found effeclual to the intended purpofe. If it 
fhould meet with the approbation of the committee, 
I own I fliall think myfelf honoured by their good 
opinion ; but if it lhall only be the means of urging 
fome more experienced perfon to propofc a better 
plan, the community will receive the greater be- 
nefit, and I lhall be a partaker of the general good, 
as an individual. 

I am. Sir, your moft humble fervant, 

THOMAS HALL. 

I'rejlon-Candffver near 0 diham ^ 

Hants y May 12, 1792. 

P. S. It is fuppofed that this plan will operate 
peculiarly in manufaduring towns ■, where there are 
aged or finking manufadurersj and will enable a 
mailer to reward merit, or fupport the diftrefs of an 
individual labourer, without danger of advancing 
the general price of labour. 


Articls 
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Article XXVI. 

On the Damage of Fir ^Plantations ^ in reply to tbs 
enquiry inftituted by this Society ^ as before alluded to 
by Mr* Davis of LmgUat. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

SlR« 

U VON reading over the minutes of the laft 
general meeting of chc Bath Agriculture 
Society, as advertifed by you the 14th June laft, I 
obferved that the fociety had received information 
from Mr. Horner, that his fir-plantations at Mells 
park have of late years fuffered in a very alarming 
manner by fquirrels preying upon the bark. Whereby 
great numbers of his fineft trees have been killed, 
and a general deftrudtion threatened; and that the 
fociety, wifhed to inftitute an enquiry how far other 
gentlemen’s woods have luffered from the fame 
caufe, and would be obliged by any communica- 
tions on the fubje£t. 

Happy in complying with the wiflies of m'y 
brother members of the fociety, I take up my pen 
to inform them, that I have been a fellow-fufferer 
with Mr. Horner, for near thefe dozen years laft 
paft, in my fir-plantations at this place, from the 
fame deftruftive animals. 

S 2 


Many 
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Many years ago, thinking the Iquirrek very harm* 
Icfs creatures, and liking to fee them Ipring from tree 
to tree, 1 gave orders that none of them Ihould be 
deitroyed ; by; which means they irtcreafed exceed- 
ingly. I found no inconvenience enfue, till about 
lo or 12 years agoj when, after along and feverc 
winter, I took notice one day, in going round my 
walks in the wood about the beginning of April, 
that feveral of my young Scotch firs, which had 
then been planted about 15 or 16 years, and were 
very thriving trees, were ftripped of their bark in 
feveral places, and the ftrips of the bark five or fw 
inches long, lying at the feet of the trees. I at firft 
thought that fome roguifh boys had been playing 
tricks, but upon further examination I found the trees 
in many places were ftripped fo high up, that no boys 
could poflibly have got at them : at laft, after watch- 
ing feveral times in order to find out what could 
damage the trees in this manner, I caught the 
fquirrels in the fa6l of ftripping and tearing off the 
bark, and throwing it upon the ground. I never 
perceived any of my trees thus injured before; but 
fince they have begun, they have never failed more 
or lefs to attack my fir-trees eveiy year both fmall 
and great. Of one whole plantation of Scotch firs, 
of about 2500, which I planted out in the year 1766, 
there is fcarcely a tree has efcaped their ravages. 

Wherever 
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Wherever they bark the tree all round, there is a 
difcontinuance of a due circulation of the fap, and 
that part of the tree, which is above the injury fuf- 
tained, dies, and is generally broken off by the firft 
high winds in the enfping winterj and the trees, de- 
prived of their tops, make a moft unfightly appear- 
ance and are fpoiied. Befides thefe younger trees 
that are thus barked, I have many large trees, of at 
leaft 50 years growth, which are in like manner 
damaged, by thefe mifehievous animals, in their 
upper bi anches and leading llioots. 

I have particularly cbferved that thefe animals 
attack no other fpecies of the fir or pine kind but 
the Scotch fir, .notwithftanding the Scotch fir has 
the rougheft and hardeft bark of any. The fprucc, 
the filver, the W eymouth, the larch, the pinafter, 
and the cedar of I-cbanon, though intermixed oc- 
cafionally with the Scotch in my woods, remain 
unattacked and unmoleftcd by them. I have ob- 
ferved too that the fquirrels never begin thcir-auacks 
till about the beginning of April, and generally ccafe 
from their deftruclivc works about the latter end 
of May. 

From this circurmtance I have been induced to 
draw this inference j that thefe animals, which are 

S j knuwn 
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known to lay up in the autumn their hoards of nuts, 
chefnuts, beech mafts, acorns. See. for their winter 
confumption, never attack the firs while they can 
get ripe fruits in the fummer, or while their hoards 
remain unconfumed in the winter; but that as foon as 
their winter ftores are exhaufted, which will fome- 
times happen in long and hard winters followed by a 
late fpring, (as was the cafe when they firft attacked 
my fir-trees lo or 12 years ago) ’they are driven by 
neceffity to leek for food wherever they can find it. 
This neceffity probably firft prompted them to try 
what the Scotch fir might produce; and having once 
tafted the refinous particles, they relilhed it fo well, 
that they have ever fince reforted to the fame fource 
of fupply whenever the calls of hunger urged them 
to it. What further perhaps induces thefe animals 
to apply to the Scotch fir in preference to the other 
forts of firs, may be the fimilarity of tafte bctw'cen 
the feeds of the Scotch fir cones, (of which the 
iqiiirrels are remarkably fond) and the refinous par- 
ticles which lie beneath the inner rind of the Scotch 
fir; for it is, I apprehend, thefe refinous particles 
which they eat, and are in fearch of when they ftrip 
off the bark, and not the bark itfclf, which they 
always rejed and throw down. After mild winters 
their ravages are not fo great, their hoards not being 
to feon exhaufted ; to this rcafon I impute it thaj, 

my 
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my trees have efcaped this fpring (after fd mild ti 
winter as the laft) without fufTcring much damage. 
Having thus pointed out the mifchief, and in Ibme 
meafure accounted for the caufe of it, I wifh I could 
as eafily point out thte remedy. 

The deftruftion of the animal of courfe is the firft 
that offers itlelf ; but that is not, in large woods 
cfpecially, fo eafily accompliflied. T here are various 
ways, by which their numbers may be diminilhed, 
but in the fhelter and harbour of extenfive planta- 
tions, their agility and their cautious fhynefs and 
cunning, will baffle all our endeavours ; however, 
they may be greatly leficned by degrees, and in 
time perhaps in a great meafure extirpated, either 
bv taking their nefls and deftroying their young 
year after year, when they can be got at, which is 
not always to be done, as they generally build their 
nefts at the extremities of the branchesj or by hunt- 
ing or fhooting them. But where they are nume- 
rous, all thefe methods will hardly be fufficient, 
iinlefs purfued by an unremitting perfeverance. If 
any more cffeclual method can be thought of for 
deftroying thefe animals, I ftiall be very gald to be 
made acquainted with it. 

Thus 1 have committed to paper fuch particulars 
have occurred to my obfervation relative to thefe 

deftrutlivc 
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dcftruftivc creatures j which I muft beg you will 
lay before the fociety at their next meeting, with 
my moft reipeftful compliments. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

JAMES BERNARD. 
Crowcomhe-Courtt July Bth, 1791. 

Article XXVII, 

On the fuhjeSi oj the foregoing Article^ Plantingt ^c, 

Salifiuryt OSl. Stb^ 1791. 

SIR, 

T Have taken every opportunity of enquiring into 
“*■ the matters ftated in your letter of the 30th of 
July. Some Injury, as I Jiave been informed, was 
done by fquirrels to the fir plantations of Lord 
Arundell, of Wardour, as much as ten or twelve 
years ago. T he plantations of the Earl of Ailclbury, 
at Tottenham-park, have alfo been attacked in like 
manner. The d^age complained of is, however, 
I believe, far from being general j nor have I heard 
of it in fo great a degree as that which you mention. 

Very 
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Very few plantations, except fmall ornamental 
ones, have been made in this neighbourhood. 

The raifing of oak timber for future navies was, 
I know, confidered as an object of great national 
importance by John Pitt, efqj late liirveyor-general 
of the King’s woods and foreftsj who directed his 
attention to planting part of thofe unprofitable lands. 
Near twenty years ago he fclc£tcd two thoufand 
acres for planting in different parts of die Foreft of 
Dean, and one thoufand acres in the New Foreft. 
The land was inclofed for that purpofe at a very 
confiderable expence. Since receiving your letter 
I have fcen part of thofe plantations in the New 
Foreft, and have been well informed refpefting the 
remainder. I am truly forry to add, that they ap- 
pear to have been neglefted, expofed to damage, 
and are now in a deplorable ftate. 

The growth of timber in general, and oak timber 
in particular, is, I fear, much on the decline. Rough 
uncultivated land is the natural nurfery of a young 
oak ; but every foil is not well adapted to its growth. 
When fuitable land is farmed out, an induftrious 
tenant will probably clear, and bring it into cultiva- 
tion. If left in its uncultivated ftate, cattle are 
turned in, and deftroy the young plants. It has 

generally 
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generally been held that an oak does not remove 
well. The fuiv'eyor-general before mentioned, 
who paid great attention to his own plantations, 
informed me that by removing an oak twice or 
thrice, when very young, and ‘each time cutting off 
the tap or principal root, it would afterwards profper 
as well as any other tree. 

Itfeklorn happens that timber is raifed on farms 
let out to tenants to cultivate, CAcept particular 
attention be paid to it by the landlord or his (teward. 
]t is nor merely the giving orders tor a number of 
trees to be planted that I mean. The man who 
I'urceeds nuill plant that v/hich is fuitable to the foil, 
picfcrve it from damage, and take pleafure in feeing' 
it Piourilh. There are few forts of timber proper 
ibr hcdgor-ows. Perhaps elm generally fucceeds 
tlte befl, and does the leafl damage to quick fences. 
Wiien a hedge is new plaflied, the labourer cuts off 
many young faplings, which would, if let Hand, inrdtc 
timber. It is good policy to give thefe men a fnitill 
gratuity i'>r every doren of fiplings that they fparc. 
'i'his is atiually pracT.ik'd on the effateofthe Marquis 
of Bath, xi'.rovigh die good convluuL of his ftewarcl, 
one of our worthy and very intelligent members. 
After trees arc planted, or led up in this manner, it 
requires particular attention to preferve them. They 

* V 
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are fometimes deftroyed by cattle biting ofF th« 
young (hoots, or rubbing againft them j and are 
frequently fpoiled for timber by being lopped, 
fhrouded, or headed, by ttic farmer or hii. (l-rvants. 
The timber which ist raifed belongs to the landlord, 
nor is it the intereft of the tenant to encourage its 
growth. The dropping of trees frequently defrroys 
his quick fences, and their lhadc confiderably injures 
his land. When a tree is converted to a pollard, 
by taking off the head, or mutilated by lopping or 
Ihrouding, it does lefs Injury, and the farmer has 
generally the privilege of taking the lops and flirouds 
for his own ufe. A drift attention, with proper 
covenants in the Icafe, may prevent thefe abufes. 
On the contrary, tenants who carehilly nurlc up 
young timber fliould bo encouraged by rewards, or 
allowances ; or by occahonally afTigning them tim- 
ber for their ufe. 

As the raifing of timber on farms requires more 
attention than it generally receives, and the royal 
forcfls have, I fear, been too much ncglefted, it is 
to noblemen and gentlemen who hold large trafts 
of wood-land in demefne that pofterity mufl: be in- 
debted for this mod valuable article. In the ma- 
nagement of this fort of property tliere are, however, 
two extremes which ought to be avoided. The fird 


IS 
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is that of leaving no faplings, when the coppice or 
underwood is cut} or, if left, IhamefuUy cutting 
^em down with the next fall of underwood, on the 
fame ground, which in fome places is a common 
praflice. The other extreme that of leaving too 
many faplings, and not thinning them in proper time. 
It is of great confequence that young trees fhould 
be gradually thinned out, as they increafe in fize; 
taking away the fmall, ftunted, or unkindly trees, 
and letting the largeft and moft flourilhing remain. 
This operation Ihould commence time enough to 
let the branches fpread into a good head. When 
trees Hand thick together, they run up like poles } 
the branches perifli whilft young, and it is then too 
late to begin thinning: fuch trees never make tim- 
ber. \V hatcver be the age or fize of trees, in a 
coppice, the diftances lliould be fuch as to admit of 
a free circulation of air between the extreme parts of 
the branches. Even in hedge-rows, where they 
have the full benefit of the air on two fides, trees 
icarcely ever flourifh v/hcn they (land thick together. 

There are very few efiates where fome Ipots of 
land may not be found that will anfwer better for 
planting than for any other purpofe. If the owner 
of fuch land be not in immediate want of its annual 

4 

prodtice, he cannot lay out his money more benefi- 
cially 
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cially for his family than by planting it with trees 
fuitable to the foil. Should the eftate be diipofed 
of, the young timber will, on a valuation, generally 
be found to pay great intereft for the money fo 
employed. 

The London fociety has merltorioufly held out 
honorary rewards to thofe who diftinguilh themfelves 
by planting. Noblemen and gentlemen would do 
well to follow fo good an example, by encouraging 
farmers and workmen who plant, nurfe up, and pre- 
fcrve young trees j remembering that it is not plant- 
ing alone, but care and management, that muft 
enfure fuccefs ■, and thereby prevent that national 
fcarcity, which might prove a ferious evil to pofterity, 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 

To Mr. Wm. Matthews, Secretary. 



AUTlCLfc 
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ArtJcle XXVIII. 

The fame Subject continued, 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Stlt> 

I T has been obferved that*" fir-trees in Lbrd 
Ailelbury’s plantations, particularly Scotch firs, 
have been barked in the manner deferibed in your 
circular letter ; generally at the bottom of the leader 
of each branch; the ground under fome of the 
trees has been covered with the woody parts that 
have been chewed, in fuch quantities, that a peck 
or more might be collefted under one tree. This 
mifehief has been found t;-. be mo"e frequent, in 
feafons when there has bc>.n a large breed of Iquir- 
rels, and rft a time when it may be fuppofed tlieir 
autumnal colleclions have been exhaufted; and 
about four years ago, when fquinviu were uncom- 
monly numerous about Tottenham- park, upv/ards 
of fifty trees, called I lornbeam, were barked iti the 
trunks and branches a confiderable way down, 
which occaiioned iTiOfl of them to die. The in- 
jury we at firft fuppofed to have been done by a 
racoon, which efcaped from a gentleman’s houle in 
the neighbourhood, and went towards Tottenham- 
park i but I do not find there w'as any good ground 
for believing fo much execution could have been 
done by one animal. 


This 
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This mifchief, however, in Lord Aile/bury’a 
neighbourhood, has been inconfiderable, in compa- 
rilbn with that done to the plantations of the gen- 
tleman alluded to by your letter. Plantations here 
have fufFered much more material injury, by not 
having been properly thinned on growing up. 
Gentlemen, wliofe diljjofition leads them to make 
plantations, have feldom refolution enough to make 
ufe of the ax as they enlarge, and the conl'equence 
is, tliat the trees run each other up into ftriplings, 
and feldom if ever make fine timber j yet it is ne* 
cefliiry they ihould at firft be planted pretty thick, 
efpecially in expofed fituatlons for ftielterj and if 
horfe chefnut, Scotch fir, fycamore, and other faft- 
growing trees of fmall value as timber, are planted 
with better kinds of trees, they will pay well to be 
thinned out, and furnifn no temptation to tire owner 
to keep them growing too long. 

I am forty to fay, that except on Ibme parts of 
the eftate of Lord Ailefbury, who fur the lafl thirty 
or forty years has paid unremitting attention to 
this important article, the ftate of oak and other 
timber in this neighbourhood is not to be boafted 
of; and even on his manors, it is fometimes a diffi- 
cult matter to prevent the lopping and pollarding 
timber-trees, particularly of alh, which will burn 
while green. 


The 
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The raifing of young timber on eftatcs has not 
been fufficiently attended to. Land-owners know> 
ing they have litde chance of living to cut down 
and fell the tree they are at the expence of planting, 
do not often confider, that their eftate is notwith- 
ftanding incrcafed in value and impr'^^ed \r. bcaui/ 
by being well planted, and confequently would at 
any time fell for abundantly more than would repay 
them the firft expence of phnting with intereft. 
But tenants for life or years have no great induce- 
ment to improvements of this fortj on the contrary, 
they would incumber their lands without any profit; 
and this generally occafions them to be as backward 
in raifing timber, as they are induftrious in pollard- 
ing what does get up. 

Lord Ailelbury has introduced a covenant in his 
leafes, whereby his tenants engage to plant and pre- 
ferve a certain number of trees yearly, in proportion 
to the fize of their ellates j but even this is not fully 
complied with, and he has lately employed a perfon 
to go over his farms, to feek out the fitteft places 
in hedge-rows, &c. for planting, and afterwards fent 
plants from his own nurferies, and had them planted. 
The fame per (on marks for refcrves any felf. 
planted trees he can find in the coppices and hedge- 
rows that come in courfe for cutting, to lave them 
from being cut down with the underwood. 


The 
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The foil in this part of the country has not in 
general fufficient depth to produce fine oak timber; 
where it docs grow well, as in Savernake-foreft, it 
leems peculiarly welfadapted for l^nee-timber ; but 
from the want of water-carriage, and of a purchafer 
h and, manx e. a valuable lot of good knee- timber 
is jfed for the mdft inferior purpofes of repairs, 
gate-pofts, &c. 

As I have no knowledge in naval affairs, I can 
form no judgment in what rclpefl Spanifli-chefhut, 
elm, or larch, may be fubflitutcd to advantage for 
oak. Spanilh chefnut, 1 have underftood to be 
nearly as good as oak; but it is not a much fafter 
growing tree, except while young; I believe it re- 
quires nearly as good a foil, and it does not do well 
except in Iheltered fitnations, and is apt to Ihoot 
out in feveral ftems fiom the bottom; which imiff 
retard and weaken the growth of the plant, 'till one 
leader overpowers and deftroys the other flioots. 
In Lord Ailefbury’s plantations the Spaniffi chefnut 
has run up with other trees, and malces a pretty 
refpeftable appearance; but v/het'c it grows fingle 
it is generally Hunted. There are feveral of thefe 
trees in Brimflade-lawn, near Burbage, the' largeft 
of which meafures 13 feet 2 inches round the ffem, 
at four feet from the ground, and yet the top makes 
VoL. VI. T but 
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but a mean appearance for fo large a trunk. I fup« 
pole our climate is too cold for this kind of timber, 
which the above circumftances, as well as that of 
the fruit feldom or never ripening, feem to evince. 

Elm, where the foil is fuited *to it, is a very pro- 
fitable treci it does bell in f?.idy land; may be 
planted in hedge-rows with leli^ injury to the quick- 
hedge than any other tree; and when once planted, 
the fucceffion may without trouble, and with very 
little care, be continued for ever, by fulTering the 
Ihoots that rife fpontaneoully from the roots to grow 
upi and this tree has not the property of burning 
green— it is however the almoft univerfal pradice 
of farmers to llrip off its branches, which not only 
extremely disfigures, but greatly injures it, and 
Ihould not be fulFcred, 

As to larch, from every obfervation I have made 
and heard, it feems clear, that it is one of the moll 
profitable trees that grows. In Lord Ailelbury's 
plantations, where it has been railed with other firs, 
all noil every larch may be feen above the reft of 
the trees. It grows well, even upon thin, gravelly, 
or heathy land. The ftem is ftraight and clean, 
and the deal it cuts into is nearly, if not quite, as 
good as foreign. This tree, except in gentlemen’s 

pleafurco 
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pleafure-grounds, has been very little cultivated in 
our neighbourhood. I hope, however, that thole 
Lord Ailelbury has planted, and intends planting, 
will attraft the notice and attention of his neighs 
hours, and occafion their more general cultivation. 
He has ap p ropriated two hundred and forty-three 
acres of new inclufed land, near Great-Bedwin, 
called Wilton-Brail^, which is now ftakcd out, and 
is intended to be j,»lanted the enfuing winter with 
all kinds of timber, particularly larch, oak, and Spa- 
nilh chefnut. I'he land is peculiarly well adapted 
to the growth of timber, and I doubt not will in 
time, with his other improvements in the planting 
way, become a moft valuable addition to the pro- 
perty of his Lordfliip’s fucceffors, an ornament to 
the neighbourhood, and a publick benefit to the 
country. 

I. am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

JOHN WARD. 

Marlborough t 0 ^ 7 . lo, 1791. 

P. 5 . Lord Ailelbury is purfuing tire fame fyftem 
of planting on his Yorklhire eftate, where oak tim- 
ber grows in great perfeftion, 

T 2 
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Article XXIX. 

Off Shetland or Zetland Sheep and Wool, 

TO THE BATH AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, 

T O a Society fo eminendy(di{tinguifhed for its 
laudable exertions, and ii^ beneficial confe- 
quences as yours, every addrefs ought to contain 
fomething conducive to the good of mankind. If 
the folio « 'ing come not fo recommended, it defcrvcs 
at icaft the praifc of a good intention. 

The fubjedl: is the celebrated Zetland Wool, 
with a fcheme the mofl: likely to make it advanta- 
geous to this kingdom in general, and a fupport to 
that ifland in particular, 

Zetland extends from more than 59’ to more 
than 61° N. L. and as it lies in an oblique direc- 
. tion is confiderably longer than a degree; its breadth 
is varirhlc, from 6 miles to 20. It is compofed of 
a number of ifies interfered by founds and firths, 
which are ftored with an abundant variety of fifli ; 
and the harbours are the beft in Europe. The fea 
is very florrny, efpecially in winter, when the fpray 
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is carried over a great part of the ifland, and ren- 
ders the grafs peculiarly good for feeding; this 
likewife prevents the fnow from lying long, on the 
paftiire grounds ; but entirely mars tlic growth of 
trees. It is inhabited by about twenty thoufand 
people, wh'' depend upon the fummer fifliing, and 
knitting of ftocking;', for their fcanty and precarious 
fubfiftence; the filhis fent to Barcelona, Leghorn, 
or Hamburgh; and the {lockings fold to the Dutch 
filhermen, or fent to Hamburgh ; and the fine 
{lockings to Edinburgh, where they fell from three 
faillings to one guinea and a half a pair. 

The landholders let their lands from year to year, 
on condition of Lome perfonal fervices, and all their 
produdt at a fmall price in the option of the buyers, 
who are often tackfinen, and rent the people’s fer- 
vices at about 500I. for forty or fifty boats with fix 
men eacli. 

The people are fiiid to be indolent; the reafon of 
which is, that the landholders, by a barbarous policy, 
and by a variety of means, contrive to bring them 
into debt, to prevent their leaving their country; 
[N. B. P'ew of the people can cither write or 
number ; for the fame policy prevents good ichools 
being kept :] and they, delpairing of independence, 
become hopelefs and indolent. 

T i 


The 
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The fheep are fmall, and diftingulfhed from other 
iheep by marks unneceffary to relate j — are fubjeft 
to few difeafesj and fell at about 5 s. a head. Each 
iheep has about two pounds of wool, one-fourth of 
which is very fine j the hatters ,in Edinburgh have 
offered four or five ihillings per pound for it, but it 
fells at one ihilling per pound.* The oldeft ewes 
have the fineft wool, but the coi^rfeft is thought fine 
in Scotland. I have heard that the fame breed of 

I 

Iheep may be found in Ireland and Herefordfhire } 
but little diftinguilhed by the finenefs of their wool. 

The number of fheep may be about ninety thou- 
fand, but might be increajed to four times that num- 
ber i to point out the means of which was the chief 
defign of this eifay. 

The caufes of decreafe are many; 

ijl. The landholders fubdivide their lands fb 
often for the purpofe of getting a number of fifhers, 
[iV. 5. Six acres is a large farm] — that few tenants 
are rich enough to purchafe fiieep, wherefore the 
maflcr gives them fomc in ftcelbow’, that is, the te- 
nant keeps them, and the mafter has the half of all 
tiie produvSb ; but as lie never claims the dead, the 
tenants, urged by hunger and difpirited by oppref- 
lion, oken fuel fheep dead by accidents unlcnown. 


* This feems unaccountable. 


adly. The 
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The maftcr receives part of his rent, and 
the parfon his tithes in lambs j and the people, to 
prevent a true account, never gather them from 
the hills, nor tend them, but mark them and let 
them run. Some are ftolen. 

I 

^dly. Many fall viftims to dogs, eagles, and ra- 
vens, in fpring j and fome are fmothered or drowned 
in winter, by almoft a total negleft of them by 
the owners, 

^My. As tenants feldom receive money from 
thefe monopolizing mailers, they are forced to fell 
their flock privately to purchafe ncceflaries. 

^thly. From a fliort-fightednefs peculiar to tins 
people, they feldom look beyond the enjoyments 
of the day. Cauje: As foon as a farmer is thri- 
ving, he gets a warning to remove, and mull buy 
his peace by a fum of money proportioned to hio 
circumllances. 

Indeed, premiums have been offered to encou- 
rage breed ingi but as the landholders diftributc 
thefe, no Ihare is allotted to the farmers, who alone 
have the power of giving effect to thefe defigns. 


Now 
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Now the means propofcd, I think, would be 
effectual and profitable to thofe who Ihould under- 
take the defign. 

Let any company of clothiers take a ten or twelve 
year’s leafe of as many fcattalds (pafture-grounds) 
as poflible, with all the flieep upon them. Let 
fome fhepherds'be got from Scotland, (I would not 
truft a Zetlander) who know the management of 
Iheep in fnowy hills, and who cov.|d be trufted with 
another’s piopcrty. Let there be Yool-forters got; 
and as the Zetlanders are the beft .pinners in Bri- 
tain, let the wool be fpun, and yarn fent to Eng- 
land, for veft-pieces, &c. By this their lum- 
bers would increafe, and the overplus would b-dong 
to the company; and it would become benefit Vd 
to the ifland in giving employment to the poo^. 
many of whom are now ftarving for want, Even 
other branches of trade might be carried on by the 
fame company to their own and the country’s mu- 
tual advantage; — an account of which I will readily 
give, if ever it be required. 


ON THE FINENESS OF WOOL. 

For the fuperior finenefs of the Zetland wool, 
there are many conjeftures j— but I am of opinion, 

there 
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there are many concurring caufes, and the moft of 
thefe local. 

The chief is the peculiar breed of fheep. 

The next, T humbly conceive, to be the ni-rurc of 
the pafture; which, by its proximity to the lea, is 
ftrongly impregnated by fait particles, carried up by 
the winds; becaufe the grafs on head-lands and 
banks is foft and dele, different from the inland 
or meadow grafs and the Ihcep are fond of it; 
and becaufe it Is known that a daily fiipply of 
laic is g'v -n to fnc Spanifh fiicep at the watering- 
•na'.-.'', ,1 :d ) if thouglu. to contribute to the fine- 

Vv 0‘ !. 


-r, > 's, their fhukmg the wool, or al- 

• g i c- 'ii's may be confirmed by 
c.Oit. . the oldcfl ewes have the fineft. wool. 

iin-.iLher great caulc is, their northern fituation; 
for all animals have more hah than in Scotland, as 
horle.s, cows, &cc. Cats, rabbits, and ottei s, have 
iiner fur. And however ridiculous it may appear, 
even fwine have hair on certui:: parts of the body. 


Now, as all tliis is probable, an experiment fi- 
milar to chat in Scotland might be made, by fixing 

upon 
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upon ibme fmall ifle or peninfula, on the fea-coafl; of 
Wales, Devonfhire, or Cornwall, where the Iheep 
could be allowed to feed as in Zetland; and by the 
increafe confequent on a proper care, they might 
multiply to a great number. 

Or, as in Spain, fome flocks might be fed in the 
mountains during fummer, and in the low-lands in 
winter ; but as this laft feems impracticable, I fliall 
only oblerve, that the temperati^re which the Spa- 
nifli fheep enjoy, is thought to be (jiiic reafon that the 
hot climate has not the fame eflijft on the flieep 
there, as it has in every other hot country. 

By means of the former experiment, a gradual im- 
provement, if not a new flock, might be introduced. 

N. B. Five or fix Ihcep of the Zetland breed 
may be fed with the food of one Englifli. 

An account of the current trade and probable 
fchcmcs of improvement of Zetland, may be had 
if neccifary. 

I am, your’s, &c. 

J. TOMPSON. 

Burfcrd-Sd co!. 


Article 
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Article XXX. 

On Mifcellaneous 'Topics of Hujbandrp, 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

SIR, 

I Have a pleafure in communicating to the Bath 
Society every thing that occurs to me in farm- 
ing, in hopes that part of it may by them be thought 
of ufe to the public. 

I informed ycu that I found raw potatoes as 
nourilhing for nogs as boiled; the expence and 
trouble of boiling would be too much to be fol- 
lowed on a large fcale. The great uncertainty of 
having a good crop of turnips, made me laft year 
plant eight acres with 3 .ploug!j, w'ith which 1 turned 
them out of the ground in Oftober, and carted them 
into one end of a barn rather in a wet bad ftate, as 
I was in a hurry to fow wheat in the land, and there 
was no prolpeft of dry weather. I think I had Go 
or 70 tons, which I could have lent to Briftol for 
about 15s. per ton, and probably have neated about 
20s. per ton, if I had fold them ; but 1 preferred 
trying the experiment of feeding my flock with 
them, and accordingly I preferved them with once 
turning till January, and then began to give them 
with hay to my fat oxen, working oxen, cows, work- 

ino 
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ing horfes, faddle horfes, and colts, of all ages, and 
to my hogs; and they all ate them greedily, and 
looked much better than ufual; fo that I think thefe 
potatoes will yield me, in the favingofhay and other 
food, and in the increafe of manure, about 20s. per 
ton, and be always in future a good refource in cafe 
of a dry fummer, a fcarcity of hay, and failure of 
my turnip crops. But near great cities, where 40s. 
per ton may be made of them, and manure brought 
home from thence, the advantage of my praftice 
will be lefs ; and I confefs I am disappointed in not 
being able to get my lliecp to eatlmuch of them^ 
which I have endeavoured to force them to do in 
this way : — I have folded fome fheep and lambs in an 
old garden where there are fome laurels, lauruftini, 
box, and yews, but very little poor mofly grafs; and 
there I have for fome weeks fed tliem on mangel- 
wurzel, roota-baga, or Swcdifli turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes, carrots, parfnips, ivy leaves, and a little 
hay. I hey prefer each of tliofe things to potatoes, 
and cat all the evergreen ihrubs, except box, which 
being bitter, they will not talle it ; they eat fome of 
the potatoes, and would probably eat more, if they 
were very hungry, and left a day without other food, 

Do£tor Anderfon nnifl have had wrong feed, on 
he would not have been prejudiced again!! mangel- 

wurzel. 
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wurzel, which will yield 30 tons an acre (cxclufive 
of the leaves) of good food, which may be houfed 
like potatoes; and wheat fown in the land, which 
is certainly a great advantage, to avoid the neceflity 
of naked or barren fummer fallows. 

I had laft year about 50 tons an acre of Drumhead 
cabbages, which will yield great plenty in December, 
January, and February, and they may be fucceeded 
by mangel-wurzel and potatoes, and thefe by roota- 
baga, and turnip -rooted cabbage, whieJx bear froll 
much better thaii common turnips. 

Sheep are fliy of food they are not ufed to eat, 
but hunger will bring them to eat moft things fit 
for them. They are remarkably fond of roota-baga^ 
which are lefs fpungy and more Iblid and fweet than 
the common turnip in April. I have this year kept 
them very good in the ground till I had a good bite 
of vetches, clover, ami rye-grafs ; the leaf is fmooth 
like the cabbage tribe, and the Iheep are very fond 
of them. 

When I was writing this, I found in your fecond 
volume, p. 262, a letter from Mr. Wimpey, recom- 
mending the houfeing of flieep and lambs in winter, 
to avoid a kind of wind-colic, which kills a great 
. number 
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number of the fatteft lambs when the nights begin 
to be cold and frofty. I have for many years faved 
my lambs much better than my neighbours, by 
houfeing them, and giving them hay after drenching 
them with tar, butter and garlick, which makes them 
lax for a day or two. They liave a cuftom in Lan- 
caftiire, of rubbing tar and butter on the (kins of 
Iheep, which they call falving, to thicken the wool, 
and preferve them from the fcab. I have not heard 
of this praftice in the fouthern parts of this ifland. 

After writing the above, I received your favour 
of the aift, for which I thank you, and (h'>11 add a 
few lines in anfwer to your queries. 

I had my rcota-laga from a principal feedfman 
in London, very good, and liave preferved feme 
for feed, as I fhall of thofe you have been fo good 
as to fend me. I like to try every thing new, and 
therefore wifli to have fome of the mowing cab- 
bage, mentioned by Sir T. Beevor in your laft 
volume. My Carolina grals all died, and I fear it 
has no merit. 

The farming gentlemen in North and South 
Wales are fo remote from, that they have no inter- 
courfe with, each other j nor have thofe of different 
counties much} they are moftly divided by hills i 

and 
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and the foil varies fo much, that each county ftiould 
have a fociety for promoting agriculture, and other 
improvements for their local advantages, in which 
the general good will necelTarily be involved. In 
Breconfhire there has been one above 30 years; we 
followed them, and I have long been furprifed that 
there fhould be a county in the ifland without a fund 
raifed by the voluntary fubfcriptions of the affluent, 
to promote fuch objefts of public utility as the 
majority of tlie fubfcribers approve ; but there is a 
want of public fpirit, fo that improvements go on 
very flowly, though I think much fafter in this than 
any forFV?-^age.' 

ne vale ot this county, .bordering on the 
Briftol chaanel, far exceeds any other vale in Wales 
in extent and fertility. We have a very good 
breed of horfes, cattle, and Iheep, and are improv- 
ing; but in the north-fide of the county, there are 
thoufands of aci es of heathy hills, where all animals 
are nearly in a date of nature. The people Ii\’e in 
very narrow valleys, and are moftly employed in 
herding tlicir fiuall horfes, cattle, and flieep, on the 
hills; to the breed of which they give no attention, 
as they pay very little for their pallure. Their 
great difficulty is to preferve them in winter; they 
boufe the cattle, but tiie llicep are often buiied in 

fnow 
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Ihovv many days, and I have known one farmer 
lofe above 500 lambs in one fpring, and be feveral 
years breeding a frefh dock on the fame hills, as 
thole brought from other hills would not day on his 
Iheep-walks, and mod of his neighbours differed by 
the fame caufe and had none fpare. Thefe Iheep 
yield about one pound of wool each, which is made 
more hairy by being expofed to rain and fnow. 

I think that fmall Iheep, fliort fweet padure, and 
Ihelter from rain and fnow, are all effential to pro- 
duce very fine wool j but the fize of the animals 
mud fult the richnefs of land, to ykM .ne f’rmer 
profit, and that mud ever be his fird coniitierati' ^n. 
Tithe, and the' indolence and infidelity of lervci-its, 
will ever be a great difeouragement to gentlemen in 
farming, tl/jugh I believe there never were fo many 
gentlemen farmers as at this timej and that mod of 
the modern improvements have been made by them. 
Let the partial and ur judiaw of tithe be abolilhed, 
and an equal pound rate iubititnted; and let all 
owners of edates have a power to grant the terre 
tenant a leafe for 2i or even 14 years j and let a 
general inclofing and road hill be paffed, without 
facrificing the intered of the publick to the emolu- 
ment of the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
and his officers j and improvements in this ifiand 

would 
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v/ould now go on rapidly, beyond our fnoft fan-* 
guine expeftations, and inftead of encouraging the 
ruinous praftice of gambling, by giving King’s 
plates under a pretence of improving the breed of 
horfes, let the government give a certain fum (in 
proportion to the amount of the land-tax in each 
County) upon condition that double or treble that 
fum be raifed by the inhabitants, and applied to 
Improve agriculture, and other objects of pub- 
lick utility thcrcj and it would then ftimulate 
the gentlemen to meet and exert themlelves, as it 
would be a diferace to lofe the publick bounty, 
throifej afJjeiJ^wn indolence and want of patriotifm, 
Tjhe haiidnal advantages of inclofures, inftead of 
«iids and race-grounds, would then fbon be better 
attended to and underftood. There would always 
be too much land uninclofed on the tops of hills, 
'and Iheep will always be too profitable to be neg- 
lefted, if it were poflible to inclofe the more level 
parts of the whole iflandj fb that the objeftion to 
inclofing on account of Ihecp-walks, and alfo on 
account of the poor, (who are much more wietchcd 
for want of work near commons, than where all the 
land is inclofed,) is futile and ill-founded, for want 
of a more general and perfect knowledge of fails. 

The arable farmer is a very ufeful member of Ib- 
ciety i he employs twenty times as many people as 

VoL. VI. U 
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the graz-icr, and ten times as many as the dairy- 
man, on a farm of equal value } furnifhcs propor- 
tionably more of the neceffaries of life; and often 
lays out from 5 to 81. per acre in ploughing, liming, 
and feeding an acre of wheat; and as foon as he has 
cut it the reftor* comes and fiaeeps away one-tenth 
of his crop, when the remainder is much too little 
to repay him his expences. Is there any equity, or 
lhadow of juftice in this ? Why fbould this laborious 
induftrious man pay five times, and in fome cafes 
ten times as much as his neighbour, for having a 
fermon preached to him once a week, by an im- 
moral curate, who is often hired ty tjie :bfent 
rector for one-cighth or one-tenth of the value-/ 
the living? And what is ftill more mortifying.'.'^ 
the farmer, and derogatory from the original in- 
tention is, that ecckfiaftical corporations and lay 
impropriatoi s live in luxury, vice, and folly, on the 
labour and induftry of the poor arable farmer. 

To encourage the plough woisld be a much more 
effedtual way to reduce the price of corn, and en- 
rich tlie country, than to rellrain exportation, and 
pay a bounty for importing what could be abun- 

** iiL: h con ft fujflly n r^rious dircouragement to agricultural im- 
provo'u nts, and calls aloud for a reformation. The rector, in fuch 
caie-fi, is not to be Mamed i he has the bw on his fide, and the fanner 
cannot expeft him to forego hi* legal j ighr. 

dandy 
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dantly fuppUed from the thoufands of acres no;w 
lying wafte. 

I heartily wifli the utmoKl fuccefs to your patri- 
otic fociety, and all other attempts to promote the 
publick good. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

J. FRANKLEN. 

Uamihmgki Jpril 1791. 


Article XXXI. 

^x., Mt, of a letter fram a Gentleman in Scotland 
concerning the Ruta-Baca. 

T Have introduced into this country the Ruta- 
Baga, or Swedilh T urnip, conceiving that it 
might be of great ufe as an article of green food 
after the month of March, when ufually our com- 
mon turnips run all to feed, and we find ourfclves at 
a lofs for food until our grafs grounds are ready; 
which they feldom are until the firft week of May: 
hence my experience of this plant is moftly con- 
fined to the fpring. 

The firft trial I made was in the year 1789; 
not knowing better, I followed the common method 
U a ©f 
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of fo^^*ing the feeds in my garden, upon an hot-bed, 
ibmecime abotit the 12th or 15th of April; about 
the lotli of June 1 tranfplanted them into the field, 
wliere I had turnips, carrots, and other drilled crops; 
the quantity of ground planted was exactly half a 
Scotch acre. It had been ploughed and dunged in 
the ufual manner, the fame as the reft of the field, 
where the turnips were fown and drilled in the fame 
way into three feet ridges. About the beginning of 
July they were horfe-hoed and hand-hoed, and ma- 
naged exa£lly the fame as the turnips. I forgot to 
mention the plants were fet nine inches feparate in 
the row, and not one of them failed ta« mrjie 

In winter I began taking up a few for my tab.'t>-'; 
they feemed in general fmaller than our common 
turnips, and longer, moftly of the figure and fize of 
a quart bottle ; but twice as heavy as a turnip of 
the fame fize. For their ufe for the table, I can 
confidently recommend them as of fuperior flavour, 
fo much fo indeed, that after eating them none of 
my family would tafte the otlicr turnips. 

*' I tried my cows and my fatting oxen with 
them, and they ate tiiem as readily as the common 
turnips. My Iheep uniformly refufed them as long 
as tlicy could get other turnips; this I did not 

wonder 
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wonder at, as all my flieep are fix and leven years 
old, and their want of teeth makes it difficult for 
them to eat a root fo much harder than turnips. 

To try how the Ruta-Baga would keep after 
being taken up, I had a few pulled in November; 
one half cart-load I put up in fund in a barn, and 
the reft I laid upon a grafs-walk in my garden, to 
be fafe from being eaten up ; they lay there entirely 
expofed to the weather until April, when they were 
juft as good, and the cattle ate them juft as well, as 
if thev had been frefh j thofe in the barn were juft 
fj,. aii^ tliem both at our ow'n table, and 

*our.*\.\o1em quite as good as thofe we had eaten in 
November, This trial abundantly convinces me 
of their hardinefs, as we had in 1789, from the 15th 
of March thro’ all April, very hard and fevere ftorms 
of ftoft and fnow with little or no intermiflion. 

In I 790 > there was no fioft. Im.agining this a 
year that the tranfplanting was troublefome, and 
that they might grow larger if fown on the place 
where they were to ftand, I can fed half an acre to 
he fown the firft week in June, in drills of three 
feet, and laid out the plants like common turnips; 
the event anfwcred my expeftation ; the roots were 
fonfiderably larger than laft year, although fown on 

U 3 much 
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much worfe ground. Except what was ufed for the 
table, the whole was pulled up the 20th or 25th of 
March, and laid in heaps in the barn yard, entirely 
uncovered from the weather, and were given to my 
fatting oxen after all our com^mon turnips were 
gone. I think they lafted about three weeks, which 
was of the greateft advantage to me, for the mild- 
nefs of the weather caufed all our turnips to feed, 
and having no grafs, our cattle were ftarving. 

On the whole, I am already of opinion that the 
Ruta-Baga is a moft valuable root ; whether it be 
iifcd by taking up a quantity previous i» a, - ;? of 

fnow, when the other turnips cannot be got at, o^' 
by pulling up in fpring and laid by, to be ufed 
after our common turnips are gone.” 


Article XXXII. 

Oil Butier-Makingi — and the Author's Pamphlet 
on Dairying. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

StR, 

A bout the time I publiflied the fecond edi- 
tion of Dairying Exetnplifiedy being foon after 
the death of my good friend Mr. Rack, who was 
earneft for the fuccefs of it, as he thought it had a 

tendency 
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tendency to great utility j I wrote a letter, direftecl 
to the Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society, 
mentioning how defirous Mr. Rack, with whom I 
had exchanged feveral letters on the fubje<5t, was, 
for the publifliing an edition on dairying alone, (my 
firft having contained a treatife on orchard;;, and on 
vegetation) which he thought, as it, would come 
cheaper, would be an inducement to hufbandmen 
and dairy-women to purchafe, and apply it. I did 
cxpe£l the Society would have ordered fome of 
them, as Mr. Rack affured me they highly approved 
of the work, and defired him to fignify the fame to 
mtj aI.^5 alfo that they would take care to have 
them difperfed as much as lay in their power, for 
publick benefit. I Ihould have fent one hundred 
copies to Mr. Rack, if he had lived till after they 
were publifhed. He had at different times fome 
dozens of the former edition, which he diftributed 
where he thought they would be ufeful. Meflrs. 
Wilkes, of Leicefterfhire, who I expeft many of 
the Society are acquainted with, ordered one hun- 
dred of them, and have had feveral dozens of the 
fecond edition. 

Lately reading in the Appendix to the Monthly 
Review fome remarks from a publication on the 
phyfical and chemical properties of milk, tranflated 
from the French, I was led to lake notice of their 

expcriaxnts 
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experiments touching feme things related in my 
fecond edition, concerning butter, as their remarks 
in many refpefls confirm the opinion I ventured to 
publifhi and this encourages me to give my farther 
thoughts thereon to the Society, which I willi you 
to communicate to them, as think all people 
fhould render every endeavour in their power to 
promote publick advantage j and as butter is now 
become of univerfal confequence, from its very ge- 
neral ufe, and many juft complaints are made by 
dealers in it, of an impjoper management in the 
making of it, which caufes it very foon to turn 
rancid, and often become of a very foul qatvfre When 
cafleed up for trade, and is what I could never meet 
with any body who could give a rational account of. 
In my fecond edition 1 mentioned it as my opinion, 
that the caufe of butter foon becoming rancid and 
finil, was, in general, from heating the milk when 
let up, in order to increafe the quantity of cream j 
a metliod wliitii I underftand is generally iifed in 
molt counties tiiat make butter for wholefale trade. 
'I hus by Iieat'ng the oily particles of the cream, it 
l>etomes pinguiti or greafv; and it is well known 
that every fat fiibftance that is heated will in a ftiort 
time become rancid or reczey; as l/acon docs, lb 
fur as the hear gets into it. And it is from known 
vaufes alone that we can fairly reafon to effeefts. 

Fronr 
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From the publication before remarked, it appears 
that there is in milk an acid volatile alkaline, and ’ 
an unftuous particle, belides other ciiemical proper- 
ties; among the reft, a fixed alkali; a muriatic or 
briny acid; it is alfo remarked, that the volatile 
fubftance which flies off, and occafions the particular 
odour, is peculiar to animal bodies ; and although 
from its volatility it eludes every enquiry into its 
fpecifick nature, yet there is reafon to imagine that 
it is a confiftent part of the milk, and confequcntly 
not deftitute of utility. 

This is die firft time I ever met with any account 
of the volatile part of milk; but from which I ex- 
peft many ufeful obfervations may be made. It is 
fuppoi'ed that churning effectuates a chemical 
change in the cream; and that the particles of 
butter cannot be produced by any other method;— 
that heating cream when on the milk, caules the 
volatile particles to fly off, and fets the cheefy 
particles more at liberty ; they are apt to rile with 
the cream and incorporate with it, which caufes the 
butter in a very little time to become foul and 
rancid, as I fuppo^e the cheefy particles foon fepa- 
rate from the butter ; which in a fliort time makes 
it foul, as it acquires more of tlie nature of butter- 
milk ; that the cream that riles without the aid of 

warmth. 
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warmth, while perfeftly frcfh, will yield the moft . 
delicate butter, and may be preferved Iweet for the 
longeft time. From the method ufed of heating 
the milk is produced what is called clouted cream, 
which I fuppofe fhould be termed clotted cream, as 
the warmth caufing the cheefy particles to incorpo- 
rate with the cream, makes it clot and become 
more mucid or (limy; and if to any confiderable 
degree, will diffolve into a cheefy or curdy fub- 
ftance, and appear white and foul, as well as rank 
and bad rafted, and be affeded with a diflblving 
quality fomewhat like to the nature of flip curd in 
cheele, which I have deferibed in my book, as 
the greateft evil that attends cheefe-making, and 
what has been the leaft known or confidercd by 
dairy-women. 

The reafon of oflering my opinion to the Society 
concerning the improvement in nnaking butter, was 
the hint I mentioned above, concerning the quality 
of miik; and not having found any thing analagous 
to it in any author 1 have met with, regarding 
butter; and being inclined to urge my opinion that 
heating cream to make butter is a very improper 
and luirtful method, and what ought to be difcoii- 
raged as much as pofllble, 1 imagined it cannot be 
done fo well as through a foclety formed for the 
improvement of agriculture. 

As 
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As I publiflied a large edition of my book, the 
firft having gone off very foon, I have fome quan- 
tity on hand, and I think it will be of great fervice 
to dairying to have them difperfed. 1 fhall not 
publifli another edition j as I am convinced that 
dairy-women and farmers are not people to write 
for. 1 think twenty or thirty years hence the work 
will be better known, and more fet by. 

I am, with due efteem, your’s, &c. 

JOSIAH TWAMLEY, 
fVermck, July i6, 1791. 


Article XXXIII. 

Remarks on planting JncloJureSy 
In a Letter to a Friend. 

DEAR SIR, 

Y OU faid the other day, you fliould fliortly be 
concerned in fome inclofure bills. Will you 
permit me to fay a word or two refpetling tne ge- 
neral mode of inclofing? The modern inclollires 
that I have obferved, have univerfaliy been made 
with white-thorn, an article pretty and neat, that 
will thrive in moft- foils, and foon make a fence 
very dcfircable near a dwelling-houfc, being of all 

live 
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live fences mod readily kept within narrow bounds, 
and in any form moft pleafing to the proprietor i 
but like all other live fences, will grow hollow at 
bottom, and from time to time require new making, 
when its fuperfluous branches will not repay the 
labour: moreover it is annually unproduflive of 
any profitable fruit. 

The motives for inclofingopen fields are obvious, 
utility and profitj therefore, as foon as it is deter- 
mined to divide the land, the fecond confideration 
is to divide it with materials that will be both pro- 
fitable and ufcful. I have not the fmallefl doubt, 
but that if all the hedges in England had been ori- 
ginally planted in the moft profitable manner, they 
would have for centuries paft produced, and would 
continue to produce, beverage, and materials for a 
lufficient fupply of fpirits, for the inhabitants of 
the whole kingdom; and likewife a fufficiency of 
food for fattening all the hogs,* and paying the 
expences of new making, as often as occafion re- 
quires; and all this without being more injurious 
to the larM.1 tlian the hedges now in ufe. Will you 
pardon my pointing out a mode, that I am per- 
fuaded would produce all thefe advantages r 

'I'o obtain a’’, thefe benefits, plant at the diftance 
of every twelve, fixteen, or twenty feet, a Spanifti 


• Saiely uot ell. 
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chefnut, midway plant a crab, midway between the 
chefnut and crab plant a common plumb-ftock, ’ 
midway between the feveral chefnuts, plumb, and 
crab flocks, plant a white-thorn ; when thefe fe- 
veral plantations have been made three or four 
years, and are in a thriving flate, about the end of 
February or March, cut them off with a lharp knife, 
about an inch or two from the groundj they will 
then throw out many Ihootsj keep them well weeded* 
and let them continue growing until the chefnut 
(hoots are large enough for flakes and binders, 
which will be in about fix, feven, or eight years, 
according as the foil fiiits tlie plants j when the plants 
are formed into a hedge, for wliich there will be a 
plentiful fupply of fteepers, flakes, and all the re- 
quifue materials} at the diftance of every hundred, 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred feet, or at whatever 
diflance fancy leads you, leave a flraight handfome 
(hoot of the chefnut, to grow into a tree; if you 
prefer timber, let it remain, and it will grow into 
a good timber tree: if fruit, let it be grafted with, 
grafts from the beft chefnuts you can obtain; if 
would be defirable if you had an opportunity to 
procure the grafts from Spain; in like manner 
leave a flraight handfome flioot of the-crab flock, 
and graft it with an apple ; in like manner leave a 
plumb-flock, and graft it with a damfon, or any 

good 
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good bearing plumb j likewife leave a haiid/bme 
ihoot of the white-thorn, and graft it with a medlari 
thus will you have a very produftive fiuit-garden, 
that will always continue, as you may perpetually 
renovate by leaving frelh ftocks every time the 
hedge is new made, without tiny wafte of ground, 
and a permanent hedge equalled by few, and by 
none excelled. It is of confequence, as much as 
can be, to have the hedge on every fide belonging 
to the fame field ; then, when the hedge is new 
made, the plough, which is the moft efFedtual pro- 
tedlor, will preferve the whole fence without any 
expence ; artificial proteftion is very expenfive, and 
very uncertain j it is of material confequence to 
preferve a new-made hedge from the bite of cattle, 
and perhaps nothing is more deftrudkive than calves, 
which will go round a whole field and bite off every 
frelh Ihooti affes are likewife peculiarly deftrudive, 
as they will not only bite off the frelh Ihoots, but 
likewife peel off tlie^ rind, and thereby deltroy the 
fteepers. Howfoever firm and ftrong a hedge may 
be, it will neverthelefs give way to violence, on 
which account it is neceffary to have materials at 
hand to repair any damages that may happen ; it is 
therefore very proper to have in each corner of the 
field, a ftock or two of chefnuts for an occafional 
fupply of ftakes, and likewife a ftock or two of 

white- 
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white- thorn for a fupply of bulhesj this would be 
no real lofs of ground, when in tillage, as the plough 
cannot reach the extremity of the angles ; and when 
in grafs it is beft to have the angles a little rounded 
off, for a malicious bullock will frequently, when 
it gets an underling i'nto a corner, feverely gore it, 
or force it through the hedge; but fhould it happen 
that thefe fupplies are not wanted, the wood of the 
chefnut will amply repay the value of the ground. 
It is neceffary for every pafture field to have a fup- 
ply of water, therefore if the foil is compa6t enough 
to hold water, a pond fhould be dug in the loweft 
corner of every field, and the fides planted in like 
manner as the hedges, the roots of which will pre- 
ferve the banks, and the branches in a great mea- 
lure the water from the exhaling effefts of the fun. 

The all-bountiful Creator has fupplied the earth 
with a great variety of very produftive vegetables, 
many of which require their peculiar foil and cli- 
mate ; many others will thrive in a variety of foils 
and climates j many are now growing in the open 
air in England, that at their firft inti'odudlion were 
confined to the hot or green-houfe. It furely is the 
duty of man to aim at extending the bleflings of 
Providence. I know the farmer will cry, “ no, no, 

I want no fruit in my hedges ; I don’t want to 
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” tempt tliC idle to break down and deftroy mjt 

fences.” Believe me, my dear Sir, it is the cry 
of ignorance. Were every field furrounded with 
fruit, no one w’ould need to trample over hedges for 
an handfulj and no one would grudge his neigh- 
bour or the thirfty traveller a*gratification fo eafily 
fuppliedj the farmer would hardly turti Iiis head to 
look at a perfon gathering a few apples, or picking 
a handful of plumbs; it is the fcarcity of tlie com- 
modity that fills the mind of the farmer with thefe 
puerile fears.* I know a very fmall pariili in the 
eaftern part of England, where the ^r 'lc iii i, fa- 
vourable year brings into the paiilh . f nu 
pounds fterling; a fum till lately (if not no'v) eqi'. J 
to the rent of the land; anti much of liiis fruit 
grows along the hedge-rows^ ntjt ‘ ’'edges planted 
in the manner herein dei'cnbcd, but from trees 
planted alongfide the hedgci, which are continually 
extended by frefh plantations every time the hedges 
are new made. A tlioulandth part of a thoufand 
pounds will repay the expence of repairing many 
fraftured hedges ; and twenty or thirty bufiicls of 

* A member of tlic Socie ty v. ho has penned this article remarks, 
that he knows andtate in V/alt s, which a f years ago Cv)iitaiiicd 
aline fruitful orchard near the farm-houje ; but on account of the 
milerable Icaicity of orchai ds, the ownti thought himlllf obliged 
to deftroy tliis, to prevent the depredations of his neighbours. 
Wretched ftate of a country ! where the very tcurcity of a valuablfi 
article muft occaJion its total annihilation* 
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fruit per acre would amply repay the injury other 
crops might poflibly receive from the trees. 

Chefnuts are exceeding fine food for fwine or 
other cattle; and beyond all doubt much more 
nutritious than potat6es. For human food, roafted 
chefnuts are a principal part of the diet of the pea- 
fantry in Italy. Apples, almoft every one knows 
how to life. If the produce of plumbs and medlars 
fiiould exceed the confumption of the neighbouring 
row ns they would prove fufficient in all probability 
. I ■ ' aging hogs to that degree of fatnefs necelTary 
(r ’, h or butcher’s pork; if they exceeded that 
V . ■ >n, r)ic juice might be fermented and dif- 
t'iic' 'nd would probably yield a fpirit fuperior in 
• to malt, and perhaps not inferior to French 
• V/ell-India rum. 

If you have patience to perfevere thus far in read- 
ing (I am afraid you will think) an uninterefiing 
letter, let me requeil you not to charge it to my 
vanity, but to my zead in endeavouring to point out 
fome improvement in the prefent barren mode of 
planting, lb univerfally praftifed in this kingdom. 
To one productive tree, an hundred, if not athou- 
fand, barren trees are planted ; inftead of the fir, the 
larch, the poplar, &c, why not plant the chefnut, 
Vot. VI. X tlie 
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the walnut, or the beech ?— all produdive trees. 

I have known a fingle walnut-tree produce forty 
bulheis in a year; if no other valuable ufe could be 
found for them, would not fwine fatten on them ? 
Would mankind but remove the veil of prejudice 
from before their eyes, and viaw with a liberal and 
expanded mind the wonderful works of the great 
Creator in the vegetable world, what beauties, what 
treafures would they behold! Food and raiment for 
millions of their brethren, now pining in nakednefs, 
in want and mifery ! 

I am, your’s, &c. 

E. C. 

Batbj Nov. 1791. 

» 

P. S. I know a gentleman that lives near Afliford 
in Kent, who has a grove of Spanifh chefnut- trees 
that fupplies him with good fruit fufficient for his 
family, and prefents to his friends j and frequently 
yields a fiirplus that icils for feven or eight pounds; 
many of the trees contain feven or eight tons of 
timber. 
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Article XXXIV. 

On the Culture of Rape as Food for Cattle. 

TO THE secretary. 

SIR> 

T Beg to trouble'you with an account of an cKperi- 
menton Rape treated as cabbage; to which I am 
encouraged by obferving in your publication of 
premiums for laft year, tliat your Society wifhed 
the experiment made. In hopes that my poor mite 
may not be unacceptable, I trull for yoiir kindly 
receiving this effort of 

Your very obedient fervant, 

THOMAS J. RAWSON. 
Clqfscalyy Athyy May i, 1790. 


HAVING from repeated fuccefsful experiments 
on fowing Rape on wheat, bere, or barley ftubble, 
(ploughed as foon as poflible after reaping the crop) 
as a Ipring feed for Iheep, determined to try its 
ules cultivated as cabbage, on the aSth of April* 
lall, I had a plot prepared as for cabbage feed, and 

• The s8th of April is too early to fow the feed; about the 7th 
or lokh of May will be the belt feafon. 

X 2 . fown 
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fown with rape; the plants came up, were verypro- 
mifing, and fit to put out the aoth of June. I 
had prepared a feven-acre field, which had borne 
potatoes two years, after being well manured with 
the common clay gravel, and had it then in fine 
tilth for turnips. As I had no conception that the 
rape w'ould rife to fuch magnitude as to injure the 
turnips, I marked outfurrovvs with one furrow of the 
plough at ten feet afunder; laid the rape plants at 
eighteen inches apart againft the upright fide of the 
furrow, and covered the roots by returning the 
earth which the plough had thrown out with eigh- 
teen inch hoes ; I then fowed the whole field with 
turnip-feed by a drilling-machine of twelve inches 
apart, and bufh-harrov/ed and rolled in the leed 
without injury to the rape plants. The rape fuc- 
ceeded beyond any expcdation I could have formed, 
ib as to overlhade and injure the turnips for eigh- 
teen inches, at either fide, which in the intermediate 
fpaces were a very fine crop; as nearly as I could 
calculate, two acres of the feven were occupied by 
rape, and the remaining five by turnips ; the rape 
continued to flourilh until the ill of November, 
at which time it averaged upwards of twenty pounds 
per head, (feveral came up to forty ;) fuch was the 
amazing luxuriance of the crop, that I dreaded its 
not Handing the winter; and on the iH day of 

November 
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November put two hundred large wethers into an 
inclofure of thirteen acres of light land, which had 
been eaten bare, and began to give them the rape j 
they immediately took to it with eagernefs, and in 
three days not a fheep of the whole but would 
attack the carter for* his breakfaft; I continued to 
give it in profufion without hay or any other food, 
and it not only kept, but very much pufhed for- 
ward the 200 Iheep until the ift of January. I 
then began with the five acres of turnips, which 
(with the help of a quantity of hay) did not laft the 
iheep more than feven weeks, which evidently 
ihews that one acre of rape was equal to three acres 
of turnips, altho’ they were as good a crop as I ever 
faw i and had the rape been planted in three-feet 
rows (the manner I now purpofe to treat it) and 
properly earthed, I have no doubt it would have 
been, if pofliblc, much greater. I kept in a walled 
yard twenty porkers from the firft of September to 
the firfl of January on the under leavesj they as 
well as poultry of all kinds arc exceedingly fond of 
it. I tried fome Scotch cabbage, in the fame fitu- 
ation of the rape, but they did not average moie 
than feven pounds per head j evidently rape will 
flourilh where a cabbage would not exiftj and 
drought, which is the bane of cabbage, will not 
afFc6l it. The numberlefs advantages of introdu- 

X 3 cing 
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cing rape in addition to turnips and cabbage, (tho* 
cabbage ought by no nneans to be haftily excluded) 
muft be evident to every intelligent hulbandman. 
T wo drills, which I left uncut, flood the winter re- 
markably wellj fo that my fears were groundlels, 
and 1 have no doubt but rape 'vv'ill on trial be found 
to be the moft profitable vegetable difcovered, for 
the Jirfi and lafi of a courfe of fpring-feeding fheep. 

I (hall beg to add one other remark, which is, 
that inflead of my ufual method of ploughing up 
the ftubble, and fowing rape-feed as herein firfl 
mentioned, I am determined to fow the feed in a 
prepared bed the firfl of July, and when the Hubble 
ground is ploughed and harrowed in September, to 
put in the plants, which I am convinced mufl give 
a ten-fold crop, and would greatly fupply the far- 
mer’s wants in April following, or bring an excellent 
crop of feed in Augujl. 


Fxpences of m Acre cf Rape, 

L 

j. 

d. 

One year’s rent . - - 

I 

5 

0 

'I'hree ploughiri^s and harrowings 

1 

2 

6 

'rhree women ferting the plants 

0 

1 

6 

7 'wo men returning the earth with fhovels or 




broad hoes - - • 

0 

I 

6 

A boy and cart attending the fheep 9 weeks. 




at 1 2s. per week . - 

5 

8 

0 

Seed not worth charging 

0 

0 

0 


if 

18 

6 
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PRODUCT. 

£• s» d» 

Supporting 10 porkers 4 months at 2s. per month 400 
Fattening 100 Iheep 9 weeks at 6tl. per week, 

being the loweft joifting price - 22 10 O 

Mucking 6i acres of light land, very well worth 
three pounds per acrj? - - 19 10 o* 

46 o o 

Dcdu£i 7 t8 6 

Clear profit befides the beft poflible fallow 38 i 6 

^ It fliould feem on the whole that this gentleman may have made 
a profitable experiment j but like moft others in new expernnents, 
he ftretches too far in the ellimate of profit. This article feems to 
be beyond all moderate bounds. The reader therefore will appre- 
ciate according to his own judgment. 


Article XXXV. 

On Mafle Sugar of Amer ica. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

Sir, 

T he Sugar Maple is a natural tree of the woous 
in the interior parts of North- Annerica, and 
is very coininon in particular fituations, from tlie 
latitude of 35 to 45 degreesj it does not grow near 
the fea-coaft, (at leaft not in the middle or fouthern 
ftates}) but at thediftanceof from 100 to 150 miles 

direftly 
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direftly back from the fea, it is found more or lefs 
all through the country, as far as the latitudes I have 
mentioned, and I believe, to a greater extent both 
to the northward and fouthward, and as far to the 
weftward as the country has yet been fettled. 

Sugar has been made from the trees for 30 or 
40 years paft; but the country where thofe trees 
abound being but tliinly fettled, until very lately, 
it has not been attended to farther than for a few fa- 
milies, to make fufRcient for their own ufe, and 
until within thefe three or four years fcarce any has 
been made for fale. 

In the fummer of 1788 I was in America, and 
made an exciirfion into the northweft parts of Penn- 
fylvania; at the diftance of about 100 miles from 
Philadelphia I firfl met with Maple Sugar, and 
from that time until within about the fame diftance 
at my return, the country people made ufe of no 
other. My curlofity was excited by finding it fo 
fimilar to the Weft-India fugar, and led me to 
make many enquiries as to the manner of their 
making it, the quantity of fap collefted from each 
tree, the weight of fugar it yielded, and various 
other particulars refpefting it. The farmers being 
moftly poor people, new fettlers, and not much 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed to weights or meafurcs, difiered very 
materially in their accounts, both as to the quantity 
of fap, and the fugar it yieldjed, efpecially as the fap 
runs much more freely and in greater quantities 
fome feafons than in others. The refuk of my fe- 
veral enquiries both m thofe and other parts of the 
country, led me to conclude, that trees from i8 
to 30 inches diameter, which were the fizes gene- 
rally tapped, upon the average yielded about forty 
gallons of fap, and this quantity about five pounds of 
fugar ; the fugar trees frequently growing on their 
beft lands, when they wanted the ground cleared, 
made the farmers indifferent about preferving them, 
and the common mode of tapping was by cutting a 
notch in the tree with an ax, which was enlarged 
by a frefh cut every year; the fap was collefted in 
wood troughs made on the fpot from folid logs 
hollowed out, and the fap boiled down in the wood 
in their common pots and kettles, handy to where 
it was colledted. Where the trees were of value, 
and intended to be preferved, fome people tapped 
them by boring a hole with an auger or gimblet; 
this was requifite to be done afrefh every year, or 
the hole pared larger. The whole of the fap is col- 
lefted in fix or eight weeks, generally beginning to 
run early in February, and to ceafe by the laft of 
March or early in April: this being a feafon of the 

ycay 
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year when the farmers have little to do, enables 
them to pay the greater attention to it, and the ex- 
pence of manufafturing being little more than their 
labour, at a feafon when time or labour is of lels 
value to them than ufual, makes it a profitable 
undertaking; and it is fuppofed, when the manu- 
faftory of pot-afhes is more generally eftablifhed, 
the afhes arifing from the fuel ufed in boiling the 
fugar, made into pot-afhes, will, by increafing their 
profits, tend much to increafe the manufadlory of 
maple fugar. 

It has been faid in fome of the American newf- 
papers, that there were large trafts of land that 
produced upon the average fifty fugar-maple trees 
per acre ; my own obfervation makes me think 
otherwife; though I believe there may he found 
trafbof loo, perhaps looo acres, connefted toge- 
ther, that may produce ail through fxom ten to fif- 
teen trees per acre ; but to take the general face of 
the country, for ten miles fquare, I do not fuppofe 
a tradt any where could be found to yield more than 
five trees to the acre of a fize fit to be tapped. 

On the whole it appears to me that the produce 
of the fugar-tree is not of fufficient value to make it 
worth cultivation } but that in America, where tlie 

trcQ 
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tree grows fpontaneoufly, and where it is found 
upon large trafts of land that muft rennain for ages 
before they can be fully cultivated, it is and will be 
of confiderable advantage to the inhabitants of the 
country, and that the making of fugar from thofe 
trees will become mdre and more an objeft of con- 
fequence, and be taken up and carried on by people 
who will make a trade or bufinefs of it, although I 
do not expedt America ever will make fufficient for 
their own confumption ; it being an article in fb 
general ufe, the expenditure will moft probably 
keep pace with the increafe of inhabitants. 

The fugar-maple tree grows of all fizes as large 
as from three feet to three and a half or four feet 
diameter; and in the northweft parts of Pennfylvania, 
are many of them from 8o to 90 feet high. As a 
confirmation of my being able to form fome judg- 
ment of their height, I lhall juft mention, that I had 
a white pine-tree cut down for the purpole of mea- 
furing its height, and although not more than two 
feet diameter, it meafured 146 feet high, fomc 
others near it were four feet diameter, and appeared 
to be thirty feet higher. Trees of every fpecies in 
that country were higher than I ever noticed them 
any where elfe. 


The 
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The bark of the fugar-maple is different in ap- 
pearance from that of the common maple, and not 
unlike the bark of an Englilh oak ; how far, or whe- 
ther either of them may be in any refpeft fimilar to 
the Englifli maple, I cannot tell. The leaves of the- 
two American maples appear eStaftly the fame, and 
I believe there is no material difference in the woodj 
they are both of a light colour, fplit fair and eafy ; 
and the common maple is ufed by the flioemakers 
for pegs to fallen the heels of llioes together, in pre- 
ference to any other wood. Some common maple 
boards have lately been brought to this port from 
New-England. 

All trees while young, that grow in a thick wood 
of large trees, are flow in their growth, and it is dif- 
ficult to tell their age by the lines that each year’s 
growth makes j I fhould think it probable that few 
are fit to tap until they are fifty years old, and that 
the large trees are generally from 2 to 300 years 
old. The fugar maple abounds moll in (tony 
ground, in hilly countries, and where the ground is 
full of Iprings, or final! brooks of water; they grow 
in the greateft plenty on the lower moift grounds, 
where the foil is moft natural to beech, birch, or 
alh ; and are mixed with a variety of other trees, 
though but rarely mixed with oak. 


In 
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In the northern parts of Pennfylvania there are 
great quantities of a Ipecies of pine called hemlockj 
w hich with beech, birch, fugar and other maple, 
afli, elm, wild cherry, and fome few others, con- 
ftitute the timber of the country. 

When at Philadelphia I was feveral times in com- 
pany with a perfon who had fettled about 150 fa- 
milies on a tradl of land called Olfego, at the head 
waters of the Sufquchannah ; the place was a wil- 
dernefs in the year 1784, not a fingle family within 
many miles of itj I am fince informed that lafi: 
feafon he collcdled from tliofc families, his own 
fettlcrs, and brought for file, 30 tierces of maple 
fugar that weighed from 5 to 6 ev.t. each, 

I have now dor.c with t’lC fu'ojcdl of the fugar 
maple j but as I am addrefilng myfelf to a gentle- 
man who mud: feel liimlcif much intercfied in the 
promotion of agriculture, I lhall juft mention an 
article of manure in great ufe in Pennfylvania, that 
is fcarcely known as I'uch here. There are many 
hundred tons of plaifter of Paris imported yearly 
into Philadelphia from France and Nova- Scotia; 
it has generally been fold by the cargo f om fix to 
eight dollars per ton weight; it is firft broken into 
fmall pieces by pounding, and then ground between 
a pair of niill-ftoncs to a powder, and ufed in this 

ftate 
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ftate unburnt as a manure for grafs and corn land 
of every kind ; it is fuppofed one bulhel will go as 
far as ten bulhels of lime. The prifoners in the 
gaol of Philadelphia have lately been let to work to 
grind it, in fmall mills, with a pair of ftones the 
fame as for grinding wheat, but of a fize to be 
worked by two or four men ; a double advantage 
has arifen to the ftate from this, by putting to hard 
work fuch men as were deferving of it, and by ren- 
dering the article cheaper to the farmers, thereby 
encouraging them to manure their lands. This 
hint may be of ufe to the community here, 

I am, your relpeftful friend, 

THOMAS CLIFFORD. 
Brtjloli Dec. 13, 1791. 


Article XXXVI. 

Ohjervations in a Tour into Suffolk and Surry, 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

SIR, 

A ccording to my promife I fend you a 
Iketch of my tours into Suffolk and Surrey. 
In doing which, I ihall be the fhorter, as the Annals 
of Agriculture contain much of the good and un- 
common hufbandry in thofe counties. 


The 
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The latter end of March 1788, I vilited Mr. 
Young at Bradfield-hall, where I law in a large 
field before his houfe, about three acres of cab- 
bages, very clean and well managed j and in the 
fame field, divided by hurdles, turnips, and Iheep 
feeding on them: ^ne or two cloathed, to im- 
prove their wool : on that part of the field where 
the turnips had been eaten off, the ground was 
turning up for barley, and three ploughings were 
intended, as well for that part where the horfe- 
hoed cabbages were, as for that where the hand- 
hoed turnips grew. 

Mr. Young’s courfe of crops, on fandy loam or 
gravel, is, 

1. To manure for cabbages or turnips. 

2. Plough thrice, after either of them, for barley, 

3. Clover. 

4. Beans. 

5. Wheat. 

His quantity of manure for an acre of cabbages 
or turnips, is forty-one horfe-put loads per acre. 
He lays out his ground on two-rod ridges. On 
w'et loam, upon clay, 9s. per acre, after a moderate 
fprinkling of dung, or other manures, he dibbles 
cn one earth on the middle of the flag, nine inches 
afunder, two bulhels an acre of the fmall, black, 

I. Horfc 
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1, Horfc-beansi 

a. Wheat, with 

3. Clover, or other grafles. 

He pays 3s. per bufhel dibbling beans. 

Mr. Young carries all his |jay and corn in one- 
horfe puts or carts, with a waggon-like apparatus 
on the body ; and thinks them more commodious 
than waggons. 

His Iheep-fold, for winter, for a hundred fheep, 
is littered with wheat-ftubble daily in rainy weather, 
or as often as needful. It is partly under cover, 
where are racks for hay. He feldom gives them 
turnips there i they are put in late in evenings, and 
out early in mornings, in dry weather. In wet, 
they have hay always ; and turnips only in very 
fnowy or ftormy weather j depending moftly on hay 
in the fold. 

A farmer would do well to learn of Mr. Young 
to make more dung than ordinary, and better. He 
lets his dung-heaps lie dry at bottom, daily throw- 
ing upon them the water of the cattle, having fhoots 
to carry off the rain from the hanging roofs of his 
ox-ftalls, entirely out of the court, without carry- 
ing off any of the richnefs of the dung. He has 
gutters behind his cattle in the fialls, which convey 

their 
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their water into t;efervoirs made convenient for re- 
ceiving it, to be thrown upon the dung. 

In April, in warm fliowery weather, he turns over 
his dung, a boy Handing by with a bafleet of fait, 
ftrewing at the rate fif one pound of fait to a cubical 
yard of dung. He has alfo a cowl or veflcl on 
wheels., to remove the refufe of the houfe (dufl:, &c.) 
to the farm-yard, which affords fevcral good loads 
of manure a year. 

The weight of his fmall weighing coop is i cwt. 
51b. The fteelyard was made on purpofe. The 
expence of the machine was 26$. It will weigh an 
animal, or any thing not exceeding 6 cwt. 

When turnips are taken up to clear the ground 
for Lent-crops, it is ufual about Bury to cut off the 
tap-roots, and place the turnips on the ground in a 
dry pafture, fide by fide, till wanted. The green is 
left, and put uppermoft. But the green is rarely 
confiderable in lands well adapted to turnips, as they 
are in that neighbourhood, in comparifon to what 
it is in heavy and ftrong lands, not very fuitable to 
turnips j where they are apt to run more to green, 
and lefs to apple. 


VOL. VI. 
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I Ihall not readily forget the obliging and agree- 
able manner in which 1 was entertained at Bradfield- 
hall, and its environs. Mr. Young invited many 
gentlemen farmers, both of the clergy and laity, to 
his houfe; fome of whofc vifits we returned. Their 
mode of vifiting is Angularly pl»afant and beneficial 
to the agriculturift; I wilh it were introduced into 
tills and every other county in the kingdom. They 
meet early enough before dinner to walk or ride 
over each other’s farm, and point out in a friendly 
way any deficiency of good management. It is 
not difficult to imagine what a fpur this is to good 
hulbandry, and their farms lliew it: It is of publick 
as well as private advantage; contributing at tlie 
fame time to health, pleafure, and profit. 

It is well known, that, about Bury, they plough 
with two horfes or oxen, abreafl, without a driver. 
Both at Rougham, and on the road to Bury in their 
liarnefs, I faw the Rev. Mr. Heudington’s noble 
team of oxen, of which, or his turnip or other 
liiilhandry, I fliall fay no more than that he has 
lately given an account of them in the Annals, well 
dt ferving the attention of the farmer. 

But, being ftruck with the greater novelties in 
rlic Diode of hufl'andry of Mr. Mure, of Great- 

Saxham, 
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Saxhaniy with whom we pafled the geater part of 
two days. I cannot refrain from being fomewhat 
more particular with relpcft to it. He fats about 
1 8o black cattle a year ■, many of them Scotch and 
Welch, feeding them in (tails all the fumiiier, by 
cutting and carrying'to them meadow grafs, vetches, 
&c. In winter he gives tiiem a peck a day of 
malted beans. He alfo feeds them with 

Malted barley ; 

Potatoes j 

Cabbages, and chaff or ftraw cut ; 

Turnips, and draw not cuti 

Bean- meal and water; 

Barley- meal and water; 

Dry bean-meal, ) and, ijheff, they are led to 

Dry barley-meal, ^ water, twice a day. 

Mr. Mure has erefted a circular building for 
feeding 46 head of cattle, tied up at 31 feet afunder, 
outfide of the circle, with covered refervoirs in the 
centre for depofiting fodder, in inclement weather 
more efpecially. The whole was fitted up at a 
fmall cxpence, being made of the thinnings of his fir 
plantations, and covered with thatch; the cribs 
wattled or wreathed. The pods, to which the 
cattle are tied, very little above the crib, A gate 
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leads into the central part, where there is a way for 
carts or waggons to go round within the circle, be- 
tween the ftalls and relervoirs for fodder ; he makes 
the greateft provifion for dung I ever faw, by his 
ftall-fceding all fummer, cutting and carrying tares, 
graft, &c. to his cattle, and bedding them on ftraw 
or ftubble. All the water of his cattle is faved, 
and daily thrown on his dunghills, as well as Mr. 
Young’s. 

Mr. Mure plants cabbages earlier than ordinary 
for food for his cattle. He was planting a field W'hcn 
I was there, which was the laft week in March, in 
rows wide enough for horfe-hoeing, at 20 inches 
afunder in the rows. 

He has a machine for weighing large cattle, whitli 
coft him fifteen guineas, befides the building to 
cover it, &c. Allb a machine for grinding potatoes, 
worked generally by hand, but may be worked by 
a horfoj it is a broad nine-inch wheel, turned in 
and round a wooden frame, in the manner of grind- 
ing bark. 

Shortly before I was at Saxham, a bet of a rump 
and dozen had been determined between Mr. Mure 
and Mr. Macro j the bet was made at a farmer’s 
club, on the queftion. Whether turnips drilled and 

horfe- 
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horfe-hoed, or fovvn broadcafl and hand-hoed, would 
produce the beft crop ? Mr. Mure was on the fide 
of horfe-hoeing, Mr. Macro in favour of hand- 
hoeing ; and the point was tried on a field of Mr. 
Mure’s prepared for turnips, which was divided for 
the purpofe, and thi crops put in fide by fide, the 
length of the field, each party taking care of the 
crop, according to his adopted plan. 

After the bet was determined, I had the fatisfac- 
tion to fee the field of experiment, where the broad- 
cafl part appeared to the eye as good as the drilkdi 
but I underftood 

*To//s, 

The produce of the drilled crop per acre was 1 4^ 

Of the broadcafl - - - 10 

Superiority of the drilled per acre - 4j 

Upon which Mr. Macro relulved ever after to 
drill and horje-hoc his turnips, and procuied the 
proper apparatus for that purpofe i but unluckily did 
not live long to carry his intention into exccutio.n. 

Thcfe turnips were weighed in what they call in 
that neighbourhood, (kippers, (bafkets rather long 
in lhape, in which they give turnips, &c. to their 
cattle,) and it was obferved that a Ikipper full of 

Y 3 the 
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the horfe-hoed turnips weighed very confiderably 
more than a Ikipper full of the broad-caft, which 
Ihewed that the plant had received great nourifli- 
mcnt, and an improved confiftence, from the horfe- 
hoe, whic'i produc<!d fo much more weight of 
turnips than the hand-hoe, in '' the like Ipace or 
compaf , and proved the horfe-hoed crop to be of 
more value in fri^ than it appeared to be to the 
eve, in compariion with other. 


But 


of farmers, hir. D’’CK;tt, 


in .ii i. -j<j, i v.ntcd his farm, in 
company with MciTrs. Yoting and hhicro; but not 
having time enoutrh tlieti to make all t!ie obierva- 
tions I wiihed, i vificed it agrdn in J uly Lllowiitg. 


Mr. Duckitr’s farm is the mod complete, and 
kept in the cleaned and bed order, of any I ever 
faw. He ploughs his lands into beds wide enough 
to contain nine or ten rows of th.e crop fown in it, at 
nine inches aiunder, for the mod part. His farm 
at Eflicr is about 500 tic I of w hicli nearly 400 
are arable. Tlie land is inodly fand on a gravel 
bottoin ; but fume of it clayey, and mod part of it 
heavy enough for beans, at lead for the fniailer fortj 
tick, or horfe beans. 


He 
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He drillsj on his beds of nine or ten rows. 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, ^ at nine inches afunder. 

Rye, 

Barley and clover,. 

Tares or vetches, 

Oats and tares, I 

Ryeandtarcs, f « eleven inches afunder. 

Peas and turnips, j 

Beans, at eighteen inches afunder. 

After his ground is well prepared by ploughing, 
he makes five chajinels or drills with a drill-plough, 
with as many fliatcs and broad-boards i then his 
dropping-machine follows, and Iheds five rows of 
feeds, which are covered by an harrow. 

When the crop is high enough for the purpofe, 
he has two horfe-hoes, which hoe five allc-ys or in- 
tervals apiece, and have each a man to hold and 
guide them. They work one on each fide of the 
furrow, which divides the beds, into which the 
field is thrown ■, of courfe hoeing at once five rows 
on each bed, or two half beds. The horfe is led 
in the furrow by a boy, and by the help of a long 

whipple- 
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whipple-trce draws both the horfe-hoes, which 
completely hoe the ten alleys. When the land is 
more than ordinarily dry and hard, two horfes are 
neceflary for the work. But wet or dry, no in- 
jury is thereby done to the crop, the horfes always 
going in the furrow. He has fome horfe-hoes with 
fix lhares, each of courfc hoeing fix alleys at a time. 

On Mr. Duckitt’s firft invention of his horfe- 
noes, he thought the work would be more regularly 
and completely effeded, if the men who guided the 
horfe-hoes drew them going backward, between the 
hoes and the draught, which was certainly placing 
the men in a dangerous fituation, in cafe the horfes 
Ihould become refraftory, and uncontroulable by 
the boy who led them. This was obferved by the 
King, who has feveral times been pleafed to honour 
this farm with a Royal vifit; and his Majefty very 
humanely, and with great condefcenfion, having 
communicated his idea to a fon of Mr. Duckitt’s, 
the father, in compliance with his Majefty’s bene- 
volent defign, has made other horfe-hoes, which are 
held by men, who go fafely behind the machines. 

But Mr. Duckitt informed me, he did not kno^y 
which did its work the beftj and he ufes them pro- 
mifeuoufly, as opportunity offers, never leaving un- 
done 
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done or delaying any horfe-hoeing, to wait for the 
ufe of either. But furely, if thofc on the latter con- 
ftruftion do their work in every refpeft as well as 
thofe on the firft invention, a preference will be 
given to them, when new ones are wanted ; and the 
Royal and humane idea be encouraged and recorded 
by future practice, to the honour of the Sovereign, 
and fafety of the fuLjeft. 

It is fcarcely to be imagined how completely Mr. 
Duckitt makes his wheat-mows. They are finely 
fwollen out to that enormous bulk in the middle, 
tapered up in fo beautiful a manner to the top, and 
fo luindfomcly covered with thatch, that they are 
perfedt pictures. And the largcft of thofe I faw 
mull liave contained many hundrea buibels of corn. 

I had the fatisfaftion to find Mr. Duckitt fowing 
a field of eleven acres with turnips. It is amazing 
with what expedition he procecLls ; his field was 
perfeftly ploughed and harrowed ; and he carried 
on his work, according to his ufual method wlien 
he works with twm drill-ploughs, by beginning in 
the middle of his field. One drill-plough branched 
off one way towards one fide-hedge, the other 
worked ojjpofitc to it, and tended towards the op- 
pofite hedge. The drills foon worked on fall; 

enough 
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enough for the after-work, and were followed by 
two dropping-machines, going in the tracks made 
by the drill-ploughs, and there dropping the turnip- 
feeds. After them went a double-zull, or what is 
there called a ftrike-furrow plough, to ftrike up 
furrows, to throw the work fnto the beds of ten 
rows of turnips each, which were dropped at eleven 
inches afunder. And then followed two horfes, one 
on each fide of the bed, in the furrows, which, by 
means of a long whipple-tree, as long as the width 
of the beds, drew three light harrows fixed to the 
whipple-tree, that covered the whole breadth of the 
bed, and harrowed tlie whole as it went on. Each 
harrow had five rows of tines or teeth, and fix tines 
in each row, making ninety in the three harrows 5 
it being necefiary that the harrows Ihould be dole 
enough only to cover the feed, and not to fink deep 
enough to difplace the feed, after it fiills from the 
dropping machine. 

His drill-plough, after once going, on its return 
always goes with one fhare, and fometimes two in 
the fame path it went before, which renders the 
crops on his whole farm almoft inconceivably pic- 
turcfquc to the eye. 

His barley and all his crops were the beft I had 
feen j and there are two llibftantial reafons for their 

being 
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being To ; his feed is more regularly placed in the 
ground at a proper depth, and his horfe-hoeings pro- 
mote the vegetation of tne plant. 

Mr. Duckitt’s farm implements are the moft 
perfeft of any I hav^ feen. I wifh I could do them 
juftice in dcfcribing them. I cannot attempt itj 
but I mufl; take notice, that his carrot-machine has 
an iron fhare and clifp both in one j moves ground 
nc -ly two feet below tlie fin face, without tiirning 
over the foil j and would be vafily fervlceablc in 
prepari"’’ -.,,d for plantations of foreft trees; 
for, by means of a tienching- plough, with a fleim- 
coulter, going before, and the carrot-machine fol- 
lowing in the fame furrow, the foil may be well 
ploughed and opened to the depth of more than 
two feet. Thcfe implements are moftly, if not all, 
of his own invention. It would be a great im- 
provement to agriculture, if they were difperfed all 
over the kingdom. Tliofc adapted to preparing 
the ground, putting in, and cultivating the crop in 
its growth, would coft about 30I. I have got what 
he calls his trenching-plough, with the fkim-coulter, 
and his bean horfe hoe with two fhares. They coft 
me on the fj)ct nine guineas and a half, and home 
eleven pounds thirteen lliillings. 


It 
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It may not be improper to explain the ikim- 
coulter. It is calculated for lay ground j in its 
work it precedes the other coulter, turning the flag 
down, which, by the other coulter following, is fo 
completely covered, that the edges do not appear 
and produce weeds and grafs as'ln common plough- 
ing. It is fit for turning up lay for a bean crop, 
for which purpofe I have ufed it to advantage. 

If a little money from the Exchequer, out of the 
lame fund which pays the bounty on the growth of 
flax, &c. could be fpared, to have complete fets of 
thefe inftruments fent to the farmers in every county 
who would make the bell ufe of them, it would be 
a good thing. I do not like the gloomy ideas of 
fome of my brother farmers, and wilh they were 
lefs fevere on adminiftration. There is no good in 
being for ever croaking. If peace Ihould continue, 
I will not dclpair of feeing encouragement given, at 
proper feafons, to the truefl: and moft permanent in- 
tereft of the kingdom, by regulations refpeding 
tithes, general inclofures, provifions for the poor, and 
many other encouragements to agriculture, particu- 
larly to fome fuch plan as Mr. Duckitt has fon'ned. 

His plan, for the improvement of national agri- 
culture, is, For himfelf, or fome one under his 

“ direftion. 
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“ direftion, to traverfe the kingdom at the publick 
** expencej put in crops, on his principle, on all 
“kinds of foil; and for due attention to be given, 
at the publick expence, to bring thofe crops to 
“ perfeftion : after which, the farmers may follow 
his plan, or purAie their own at their difcretion.’* 

Mr. Duckitt himlelf may be now too far ad- 
vanced in years, and fettled in bufinefs, to be dif- 
pofed for fuch an undertaking in perfon ; but has 
Ions brought up under him, who may be very 
capable of doing the more adlive part under his 
direftion. 

I fhall conclude this tedious detail, with an ac- 
count of a fingular honour which was fliewn Mr. 
Duckitt by the late Marquis of Rockingham, which 
I think he richly merited, and continues to merit 
more, by demonftrating the great benefits that may 
be given to agriculture, by the horfe-hoe, &c. 

The favour I allude to, which the Marquis Ihewed 
Mr. Duckitt, was prcfenting him with a large filver 
cup, of confiderable value, with the following in- 
fcription on it: 

“ To William Duckitt, farmer, who by me- 
** chanical fkill, fagacious obfervation, and diligent 

** purliiit. 
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•'purfuit, rendered the principles of Tull prafti- 
•* cable and profitable, and thereby perfefted the 
** culture of light foils, Charles Marquis of Rock- 
** ingham, as a token of his regard to fuch publick 
** merit, has prefented this cup, in the year 1774. 

** Bonus civis bona el^icola /” 

I am, refpedtfully. 

Sir, your obedient fervant, 

R. PROCTER ANDERDON. 
Uenladet May 16, 1792. 


Article XXXVII. 

On the expediency of Saising Wheat occafmiaUy in 
the Spring. 

TO THE SECRETARY. 

SIR, 

W HEAT being the grain of which bread is 
chiefly made in almofl: all Europe; it well 
deferves the moft diligent care and attention of the 
farmer. From the very high price it has been fold 
at for many years pad, it fhould feem the produce 
has not been fo great in proportion to the confump- 

tion 
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tion as formerly. Would it not therefore be pru- 
dent to promote its cultivation by every means 
confiftent with convenience and general oeconomy ? 

In the enumeration of modern improvements, 
that of fowing whfat occafionally in the Ipring 
Ihould not be omitted. By fpring wheat leems to 
be meant, by writers on this lubjeft, a Ipecies of 
wheat of a peculiar nature, particularly appropriated 
to that feafon. Whether there be a real fpecifick 
difference between this and the wheat that is in 
common ufe, or whether it is a diftindtion without 
a difference— a manoeuvre fabricated by the Angu- 
lar ingenuity of the times, is more than I am able 
to fay at prefentj but I never hear of fpring wheat 
at I2S. a bufliel, but Carolina grafs feed at two 
guineas a quart imrucdiate’y pops into my head j 
nor can I think of fuch fuperlative ingenuity unac- 
companied by the idea of a suitable reward. 
Such is the power of affociation! 

But whether fpring wheat be a fpecies totally dif- 
ferent from the forts in common ufe or not, the 
farmer need not be felicitous about it, for I caa 
affure him, that every fpecies of wheat in common 
ufe among us, if fown in February, will produce 
good plump corn, and be ripe and fit to reap in 

good 
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good Icafbn, as I have repeatedly experienced fe-^ 
veral years paft. I have fowed red lammas, white 
lammas, bearded or cone, and white wheat from 
America, called by fome Quebcck wheat, all which 
fucceeded equally well. Odl. 28, 1789, I fowed 
about nine acres, part of a fi^ld of fourteen, with 
white cone wheat ; the remainder of the field was 
fb foul and out of tilth, that I determined not to 
fbw it till fpring ; and not with wheat then, unlefs 
it could be got into projier tilth. I had it ploughed 
into very narrow ridges, and in that condition it 
remained till the 9th day of February, when it was 
fown on four-bout ridges, four rows on each ridge. 
It cut a very poor figure till the month of May, 
infomuch that the farmers in the neighbourhood 
advifed my man to plough it up and fow it with 
barley. From tliis time it grew away at a great 
rate, and was in all refpe£ts as good corn as any 
that grew upon the farm j and though of a Ipecies 
that is later in ripening than moft others, it was not 
above eight or ten days later than that which was 
Ibwn in October in the fame field. 

It is not meant by this to infinuate, that fowing 
wheat in the Ipring is preferable to fowing it in the 
autumn. The autumn, communihus amis, is on many 
accounts to be preferred. But I am thoroughly 

convinced 
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convinced, that when from the unfcafonablenefs of 
the weather, the foulncfs of the ground, and npt 
being in proper tilth, it would be imprudent to 
fow it, the giving it three or four months fallow*«C 
that feafon would give a manifeft fuperiority to the. 
crop fown in February over what might be fown in 
November, abftrafted from the confideration of al\ 
injury corn fown fo late in the feafon is liable to 
from frofts, &c. in its young and tender ftate. 

It is true there can be no certain dependance 
upon fowing in February. Froft and fnow fo fre- 
quently happen in that month as to render fowing 
fometimes imprafticable: Ihould it fo happen, the 
foil will be in an improved condition for beans or 
oats in March, or ftill more, if convenient and fuit- 
able, for peafe or bailey in April. Now, after a 
winter’s fallow of five or fix months, I am decidedly 
of opinion, that a crop of either of the articles 
above-mentioned, even without manure, would be 
more profitable than a crop of wheat fown in au - 
tumn in ground that was foul and in imperfedl tilth, 
though manured at an expence of feveral pounds 
an acre. It Ihould never be forgot, that it is the 
net profit, and not the grofs amount, that is the true 
and only proper objedl of the farmer’s purfuit. 


Vot. VI. 


Z 


To 
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To thoroughly pulverize the foil, and keep it clean 
from weeds, a maxim the farmer fhould never 
lofe fight of; it is the true fine qua non of fuccefsful 
hufbandry. If this be duly performed, and the land 
planted in proper feafon, fcarcely any foil is fo poor 
as not to bear a profitable cropf nor any fo rich and 
fertile as to be attended with profit without it. To 
manure ground that is out of tilth and full of weeds, 
is to give ftrength and encouragement to its greateft 
enemies, who are perpetually counteradling, and at 
length defeating the planter’s utmoft endeavours. 
But let him continue to plough them in till they 
are in a great meafure overcome, they will then 
prove the means of increafing the fertility which 
otherwife they would have deftroyed. 

I have often fowed wheat in November, very 
fcldom with tolerable fuccefs, often witli bad; I 
have therefore left off altogether fowing fo late in 
the year ; being convinced, from the experience of 
fome years, that February is a much better feafon, 
independent of the benefit accruing from three or 
four months fallow at that feafon of the year, which 
indeed I find very great. 

Wheat fowed, I fuppole, the middle of Novem- 
ber, feldom or nevjr comes up till the latter end of 

December; 
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December; then juft as it begins to appear, and is 
in its very tendereft ftate, it has two of the fevereft 
months in the year to contend with ; when the ri- 
gour of the climate generally Ihews its utmoft le- 
verity, and frequently deftroys great quantities of 
corn in this its infant and moft tender ftate. 

I am. Sir, your moft obliged fervant, 

JOSEPH WIMPEY. 
North-Bockhampton, Feb. a8, 1792. 


Article XXXVIII. 

0« the Culture of Potatoes. 

T his root is of vaft importance, whether it be 
confidered as a food for man or beaft. Its 
utility feems to be fo univerfally acknowledged, that 
every communication relpefting its culture muft be 
well received by the publick. 

If the following experiments on a root which 
cleans and enriches land, at the fame time that it 
affords means of keeping a large ftock of cattle in 
the winter feafon, ftiould tend to the total exclufion 

Z 2 of 
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of a futnmcr fallow on light lands, I fhall think I 
have not written in vain, nor will my fpeculation be 
altogether ufelefs. 

This root has not till lately been the objedl of 
general attention j even the innproved counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, a few years ago, knew nothing 
of it, otherwife than as a garden produdion. In 
the 'county of Somerfet, I well remember the time 
when it was an extraordinary thing for a man to 
have a field of potatoes j and now, I may fafely fay, 
there arc hundreds of acres every yearj and to 
this, poflibly, the low price of wheat may, in fart, 
be attributed. In poor families it is almoft the 
whole fubfiflence of the children j and a failure of 
rlic potatoe is equally alarming with the failure of 
the wheat crop. Still, there are few counties the 
inhabitants of which have fpiritedly entered into the 
cultivation of this root, on a large fcale, as a food for 
■neat cattle, bogs, and Jheef, 

The turnip hufbandry has been confidered as the 
ne ■plus ultra of good farming; and that moft ufeful 
animal, the flieep, is almoft folely dependant upon 
that root for winter provender. Is it not therefore 
worth wliile to take their comparative excellence 
into confideration ? I would wifh to engage the 

attention 
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attention of my reader, whilft I draw a fair compa- 
rative eftimate of the expences and produce of a 
turnip and potatoe crop. I have in neither Inftance, 
charged rent^ or any thing for manure, as I con- 
ceive their demands in that relpeft equal. 


£XPENCES. 


TURNIPS. 

per acre. 

, POTATOES. 



C d. 

L 

. r. d. 

5 ploughings - 

o 15 0 

2 ploughings - 0 

6 0 

4 harrowings - 

040 

I harrowing - 0 

I 0 

Seed 

0 09 

Planting « - i 

I 0 

Sowing - 

003 

Seed - - 2 

0 0 

Z hoeiiigs 

076 

Hoeing - - 0 

7 6 



Digging up, &c. 2 

0 0 


7 6 

5 

15 0 


PRODUCE. 


If a very good 7 

% 0 0 

If a very good-> 


crop - \ 


crop, 100 facksl 

/■I > * ^ 

10 0 



at 2S. oti. perf 




fack* J 



Even on the moft fuperficial view, tlie fuperiority 
of potatoes is apparent, but when you take into 
confideration the certainty of one crop, and the un- 
certainty of the other, a farmer muft be an infidel 
indeed who will not acknowledge it. 


Perhaps this might fairly have been put higher. 

Z3 


It 
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It is well known that turnips are liable to many 
accidents. In their infant ftate, the flyy or, perhaps 
more properly Ipeaking, the jltigy demolifties them. 
If they efcape this enemy, and get into rough lea^ 
the black canker attacks them, and leaves, in a few 
days, a whole field anatomized.' 

Should they furvive all maladies, and come to 
ever lb great perfection, a fevere froft, or deep 
fnow, debars you from making the moft of them, 
and after all, it frequently happens, that in the 
months of February and March, a levere froft fol- 
lowing a wet day, deftroys your whole crop, and 
deprives you of every rcfource, fave the hay-mow. 

Not fo pniatocs : — when pitted and well fecured, 
they are fafe from all rifque, (the pilfering hand 
excepted) and are as good in the months of March 
.and April as in OClober or November. 

To recommend the culture of potatoes on a large 
fi ale as a food for man would be abfurd ; and few 
faimers would attend to any recommendation of' 
them as a ftiod for cattle, uiilefs their value be fairly 
al'ceitained. 

To determine this point, I began eight years 
fiiicc a coLiife of experiments, the refult of which I 


now 
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now lay before you, hoping that if any error in cal- 
culation may have crept into the ftatements, yoyr 
readers will attribute it to haftinefs of writing, and 
not to a delign to midead. 

Many tempting, *nd I fear exaggerated accounts 
have been given of the produce and value of po- 
tatoes j and in this refpedt, I muft confefs myfelf to 
be in fome meafure guilty ; — for, by a reference to 
vol. iii. of your Papers, you will find that I eftimated 
their value as a food for hogs, at 4s. per fack, 
(2401b.) and I at that time verily thought fuch a 
reprefentation to be the fair, unbiafled refult of an 
experiment honeftly conduced j but fubfequent 
trials have made me alter my opinion i and I fee 
the impropriety of drawing certain conclufions from 
a folitary experiment. 

Potatoes Ihould not be viewed merely in the 
liglit of profit, but as the means of cleanfing the 
land, and preparing it mofl; excellently for a corn 
crop. There is a great difference between an ex- 
penfive fallow, and a profitable fallow crop: the 
farmer, therefore, Ihould be contented, if they pay 
the expences of an ample manuring, and keep the 
land clean. 


I have 
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I have been informed that potatoes have been 
raifed to the amount of looo bulhels per acre, but 
my experiments are not fo flattering j and polfibly, 
thofo great crops were on a /mail fcale, and from a gar- 
den, which might be nearly a mafs of putrid m.i.iure. 

# 

Such experiments are alwa' i ciou:. I have 
never had a greater pr.' ry. -.: a i}. .'i; in a pe ch, 
or 1^0 facks per acit; ' 1 low it is p. aible 

to raife a greater quantity of foil ic .!',<rts ; ilicii a the 
Surii.rm, t\w Ox-Jjoi ie, and the Hor/e iegs-, but are 
thefi. potatoes I'o nutritious ? I think not. 

It may be expefted that I fhould fay fomething 
of the curl difeafo, to vvirich this root is in fome de- 
gree liable i but I mufl: cciitl'f;, that notwithftand- 
ing all my attention fur twenty years paft, during 
W'hich time I have been in the conftant habit of 
planting on a large feale, I cannot fpeak deciftvely on 
this fubjeft. It feems involved^ in impenetrable 
myftery. 1 have planted from the fame pit of pota- 
toes on the fame day, in the fame foil, prepared with 
the fa'me manure •, part of the crop has come curled, 
part not ; nay, I have known two Ihoots from the 
Jame fet, tlie one curletl, the other not. I have 
raifed from feed, and been careful to gather the 
feed, fi om the fineft and moft flourilhing plants } 

they 
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they have been in every refpeft as fubjeft to the 
difordcr as the cuttings of old feed. Left the beat 
of the pits might be injurious, I have covered them 
in the place where they grew, and left them undug till 
the time of planting; — all the fame! I have planted 
before they Ihoot ouf, and after; — no difference ! 

In fliort ; I once planted two tons of potatoes in 
the iTionth of June, which were more than half 
rotten, and purchafed at a trifling fum of a captain 
of a Dumfries fliip, on Briftol quay, and I never 

had a much better crop. What certain conclu- 

fions then c.vn be drawn from thefe premifes — but 
that, with ali uur v/ifdom, w'e are perfedlly ignorant 
of fomc of the moft fimplc operations of nature ? 

I foigot to fay, that I have been in the habit of 
planting ‘ivhole potatoes, large cuttings, /mall cut- 
tings— nay, the mere eye of tlie potatoe only; 
but I never could fee any difference in refpeCl: to 
the curl. If the potatoe was dijpojed to be curled, 
it proved almoft equally fo in all methods ; and on 
the other hand, I never knew a true Dumfries po- 
tatoe come curled the jirjl year; perhaps t!ie Jecond 
year a few would be curled; but beware of the 
third-, for be affured, let your foil or manure be ever 
fo good, almoft all will be curled the third year, if 
planted in the Jame foil or neighbourhood. 


As 
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As to the land moft ^votirable to this root, there 
can be little doubt:— -A rich fandy loam is the 
beft i but potatoes may be grown to advantage on 
all Ibils of a texture. 

The richer the land, the more abundant the crop, 
which varies from 50 to 150 facks, (2401b.) per 
acre ; but let not the farmer confide too much in the 
llrength of his foil, to the exclufion of manure; not 
lefs than twenty cart-loads of which Ihould be put 
on an acre ; by cart-load I mean 30 bufhels. Of 
all manures, horfe-dung, «;<?// is the beft; 

next to it, hog’s dung ; after that, all other forts of 
animal dung. 

Lime, marie, chalk, foaper's afl^cs, and rags, do 
but little good; and in fome inftances do ’’ ’rm, by 
making the potatoes fcabby. Gr :n v.^.ches, or 
clover, covered in by planting, is good manure. 

Fndeavour, as much as you can, to plant in dry 
weather, cither in tiie months of April or May. 
Uie large fetsj tint is, pick out the largeft and fineft 
potatoes for feed, and flice them in two pieces, 
from the crowri to the root. Notwithftanding the 
experiments of your learned and indefatigable cor- 
refpendent Dr. Andsrson feem to juftify him in 

recommending 
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recommending M potatoes for feed, my triala 
have all led to a contrary condufion j and I much 
wifti, that your regular correfpondents would give 
their opinion on this fubjed j from fuch aggregate of 
information, fome decided opinion might be formed. 

Change your feed every two years, and go as far 
from home as you can for a fupply. In the vicinity 
of Briftol, perhaps the Scotch feed, imported from 
Dumfries, is the beft. 


Dij nor cover your .tcs iij plajrting with more 
thi" ihioc Inches depth of earth, and be particularly 
'Jtiv.*nco'o to the rccksy which by their fagacity of 
hne*’’ rind them out, and \vould make great de- 
prec A f:c;r the plants have been up about 3 

: itr. ' .or i'.oei:; t.r ‘.voik; but by no means let 
: t ’u r bi utrd after the plants begin to throw out 
th>- .r A: ' I’s, o.;>i ro})p iheir bulbs: Ihould any fcat- 
tei'O;.! wc; .h: r.rii'c. I'eioove them by Iiand-wo:k. 

I f iabourers an be got, prefer digging to p loughing 
II}); and wheti you compel your men to thruft: 
tlieir fpade under (he potatoes, and not dig in per- 
pendicularly; by this means they avoid cutting the 
roots. Never dig up in wet weather; and as fall 
as dug, fecure them in the following manner: make 

. a trench 
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a trench in a dry part of the field, eight inches deep 
and four feet wide j Ipread a thin layer of dry feraw 
on the bottom, and againft the fidesj then throw in 
your potatoes, and raife them to the height of four 
feet, leaving the top (helving in the form of a roof ; 
on the potatoes thus placed, lay a bed of dry (traw 
fix or eight inches thick, and cover the fame v/ith 
mould, dug from the fides of the pit, and patted on 
to the thicknefs of a foot; after this, let your 
thatcher cover it with ftraw, or the haulm of the 
potatoe, fufficient to keep out the rain. 

In this way, I have kept many thoufand facks 
through the moft fevere winters, without injury. 

There are various methods of planting; but it 
may be right to divide them under two diftinft 
heads, viz. the drill and the promifcucus. Both 
thefe may again be fubdivided ; but as it is not my 
defign to fatigue my reader, by entering into a dif- 
cuffion on their refpeftive merits, I (hall only fay, 
that my experience leads me to prefer the promij- 
cuous mode; and to plant in beds five feet wide, 
intervals or alleys three feet, dug and thrown on to 
the beds, and the fets one foot apart. In this way 
let the feafon be ever fo wet, the potatoes lie dry. 
You alfo, in hoeing, have accefs, without treading 

on' 
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on themj befides, being planted fo clofe, fuch a 
putrid fermentation is created by the thick lhade of . 
the potatoe, that the foil is more meliorated, and 
weeds more compleatly deftroyed, than in any other 
method. Horfe-hoeing cuts the potatoes, and 
tears the fibres or firings on which the bulbs are 
formed. 

I lhall now proceed to a det^l of my experi- 
ments, which comprehend /even years trial on a 
pretty large fcale, and in various ways of plantings 
and though many, who have been fanguine in their 
ideas refpefting this root, may be difappointed at 
the colleflive refult, I can only fay, that perhaps as 
much benefit may accrue from recording an unfuc- 
ccfsful as from the moil Battering and fuccefsful 
experiment. 


1784. 

EXPERIMENT NO. I. SEVEN ACRES. 

Culture, expences, and produce, of a field of feven 
acres, foil a gravelly loam, on a bed of limeftone 
rock, value about 8s. per acre. This field was, 
in 1783, part of the foreft of Mendip, and was in 
its minclojed ftate worth about 3s. 6d. per acre. 


EXPENCESt 
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EXPENCES. 

Cutting furze and levelling inequalities, 
per acre 

5s. 

1 

s. d, 

IS 0 

1783, OSioler. 

Ploughing firft time, 12s. per acre 

- 

4 

4 0 

1784, Margh. 

Crofs ploughing, lOS. per acre 

- 

3 

10 0 

j^priL 

Dragging with heavy and long-lined drag, 6s. 

2 

2 0 

140 quarters of lime, is. 4<1. per quarter 

- 

9 

6 8 

Carriage of ditto, 6d. per quarter 


3 

10 0 

May\, 

Spreading lime, gd. per acre 

» 

0 

5 3 

Harrowing in lime, is. per acre - 

- 

0 

7 0 

Third ploughing, 3s. 

m 

I 

1 0 

Harrowing, is. 

- 

0 

7 0 

Planting in beds 8 feet wide, alleys 4 feet 

- 

6 

6 0 

49 facks (2401b. each) Scotch feed, 6s. per 

fack 


14 0 

[N. B. Sets a foot apart.] 

Cutting fets at 3d. per fack 

- 

0 

12 3 

June. 

Keeping off birds 

- 

0 

6 0 

Hoeing, (beer included) 5s. 

- 

1 

15 0 

7 «iy^ 

Earthing up plants with the loofe earth of the 
alleys, 5s. - - - 

1 

IS 0 

OHoher and November* 

•Digging up and fccuring, 40s. per acre 


H 

0 0 

Rent (no tithe) 


2 

16 0 

Intereft of capital, 5s. per acre - 

- 

I 

15 0 


Total coft ^.yo 72 


PRODUCE. 
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PRODUCE, 

jC* ^ 

Five hundred and five facks, prime coft, 2S. lod. 

per fack or thereabouts - - £.ji lo lo 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Many of my readets will, I doubt not, be fur- 
prized at the heavy expence of this crop, and yet 
even with my prefent experience, I can I'ce but one 
extravagant charge, and that is, digging out; this 
amounts to 5d. per fack, allowing near 4I. for pit- 
ting and fecuring; perhaps it Ihould have coft no 
more than 4d. per fack. 

As to the quantity of feed, which may ftirprize 
fome, I muft notice that planting large fets requires 
a much greater quantity of feed than when Jmai! 
fets are ufed. 

The charge ofintereft on capital I have long 
adopted, and I think it right; as to the quantum,, 
it is fixed on the following principles. One hun- 
dred acres of land, fuppofmg them to be worth on 
an average 20s. per acre, require 500I. capital; 
confequently the intereft at 5 per cent, amounts to 
5s, per acre. 

After all, however, here is a rough piece of land, 
which in its unincloftd ftate, was worth only js. an 

acr^ 
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acre, brought by one crop unto fuch a ftate of pul- 
verization and amendment, as to be worth 1 5s. and 
all the expences paid, fuppofing the potatoes to be 
worth 2s. lod. per fack. 

This field was fown with wheat, but the time of 
lowing was inevitably protrafted to a late feafon. 
In a cold climate, and on a light foil, never low 
wheat after potatoes, but ridge up your land, and 
leave it for a fpring crop, and perhaps on any foil 
it is good hulbandry lb to do. 

1785. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 11. — 8 ACRES. 

III. — 12 

IV. — 12 

32 acres. 

NO. 2, EIGHT ACRES, 

Soil a gravelly loam worth aos. per acre, had been 
laid down with fainfoin 3 years before, which did 
not fucceed. This field was marked out into 
beds, 8 feet wide, leaving 4 feet interval to cover 
with. Farm-yard dung, 20 cart-loads to an acre, 
was then Ipread equally on the beds, and the fets 
placed thereon at the diftance of one foot. The 
interval or alley was then dug to cover the lets, 
tui'ning the grafs downwards, or turf to turfi 
This is called by fome the lazy-bed method. 

EXPENCES. 
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1785, April. 


s, d. 

Setting at lU iis* 6d. per acre - 

12 

12 0 

Liquor - - - - 

1 

II 6 

Seed, 7 facks to an acre, 5s. 6d. • 

15 

8 0 

Manure at 3s. per load (carriage included) 

24 

0 0 

Cutting fets at 3d. per 4 ack 

0 

14 0 

May. 

Hoeing, 5s, per acre - • - 

2 

0 0 

Earthing up and {hovelling alleys 

2 

0 0 

July, 

Hand-weeding, 2s. 6d. 

I 

0 0 

OHoher. 

Digging and fecuring 

14 

3 0 

Rent and tithe, 25s, 

10 

0 0 

Fences and highway, 6d* per acre 

0 

4 0 

Intereft - - « ^ 

2 

8 s 

0 0 

12 6 


PRODUCE. 

564 facks, prime coft 3s. per fack. 


NO. in. TWELVE ACRES, 

Same foil as the foregoing was in oats 17845 
the Hubble ploughed immediately after harveH. 
In March 1785, it was crofs-ploughed, and well 
harrowed 5 lines were then drawn longitudinally, 
with a double-breafted plough, at the diftance of 
four feet, and in this furrow farm-yard dung was 
Hrewed, after the rate of 12 loads per acre5 on 
VoL. VI. A a this 
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this the fcts were put, at the diftance of 9 inches, 
and then covered with a light plough. After 
the potatoes were about fix inches high, a fur- 
row was turned from one fide of the plants, and 
in a week after, another furrow from the other 
fide. They were then haqjl-hoed between the 
plants, after which the earth on the interval was 
returned to the plant, by the double-breafted 
plough. They were after this hand-hoed lightly. 
Great attention was necellary to keep ofi^ the 
rooks, both after planting, and after the bulbs 
were formed i for the wide intervals, and the ele- 
vation of the foil on which the potatoes grew, 
gave them an opportunity of free accefs, and I 
verily believe, had they not been narrowly 
watched, tliey would have totally dellroyed the 
crop. As it was, they did a great deal of damage. 
Previous to digging out, a furrow was turned in 
the middle of the interval, fb that the diggers 
had only a narrow flip of earth to turn over. 


EXPENCES. 

1 784, OSiober. 


5. d. 

Firft ploughing oat-ftubble, 3s, - 

- 

1 16 0 

1785, March. 

Crofs ditto, 3s. per acre 


1 16 0 

Harrowing, is. 

- 

0 12 0 

JpriL 

-Marking out furrows 

- 

0 

0 


Carried over 9 0 
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Brought forward 

>C* 

490 

Manure, 3s. per load 

- 

21 .12 0 

Maym 

Spreading manure, planting, &c. 1 5s. 

per acre 

900 

Seed and cutting, 5 facks to an acre 

- 

21 12 0 

June. 

Horfe-hoeing, 3s. per»acre 

- 

I 16 0 

Two hand-hoeings, 5s. per ditto 

- 

300 

Keeping-off birds 

- 

1 40 

Ooloher^ 

T urning furrow for potatoes 

- 

060 

Digging up and fecuring 

- 

14 II 0 

Rent and tithe, 25s. per acre 

- 

15 0 0 

Fences and highways, 6d. per ditto 

- 

060 

Intereft, 5s. per ditto 

- 

300 


^•95 16 6 


PRODUCE. 

621 facksy prime coft, 3s. id. per fack. 


Part of this field was planted with my own feed, 
and part with Scotch feed, then imported. The 
laiierj the beft crop by nearly one-third. 

N. B. Should any of my readers think that the 
price of ploughing is too low, I would inform him, 
that my ploughing is all performed with the double- 
furrow plough, with which my man can with eafe 
turn acres in eight ,hours with four oxen. I 
have known him plough 20 acres of land, four 
A a 2 inches 
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inches deep, and nine inches wide, in fix days. This 
may appear incredible to fome, but it is neverthelefs 
true, and can be done again if required. 

NO. IV. TWELVE ACRES. 

Soil the fame as the laft. Quality of land the fame; 
preceding crop and cultivation before planting 
the fame. A furrow was then turned about 3 
inches deep with a light plough, from north to 
fouthj and the manure being brought, and de- 
pofited in finall heaps, at a little diftance, the 
planters (women) began by putting down the 
fets at about twelve inches diftance in the furrow, 
and then covered them with a Iprinkling of dung. 

The men then followed, and, at the diftance of 18 
inches from the ploughed furrow, dug a trench 
of the fame depth, parallel thereunto, and depo- 
lited the contents thereof on the potatoes planted. 
In this dug trench another woman and man pro- 
ceeded in the fame way, fo that the potatoes were 
fet in rows 18 inches apart, and one foot from 
plant to plant. 

The fame feed, and the fame quantity of manure, 
were made ufe of in the preceding experiment. 
In the beginning of June, they were carefully 

hand- 
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hand-hoed at 6s. per acre. After this no other 
attention was neceflary, as the plants grew ft> 
thick, and fo entirely covered the land, as to 
fmother all weeds. When the foil is good, and 
plenty of manure can be afforded, this is an ex- 
cellent method; the earth is not poached by 
tread of horfes, and by digging is depofited fo 
lightly on the potatoes, that the roots are not 
checked in their extenfion. I do not approve of 
very wide intervals, either in com, pulfe, or roots; 
and perhaps the drilling of corn, which leems to 
be the rage of the day, will be but a fliort-lived 
pradice. I could ftate many objedlions to it, 
arifing from my own experience; but I do not 
from this infer that it is not an eligible plan on 
very poor /oilsy which want fummer hoeings to 
enable them to bring their crops to perfefbion. 

EXPENCES. 

Firft and fecond plougliings and harrowing, as in 


preceding experiment - - 440 

Manure - - - - 

1785, Mtiy. 

Planting, j8s. per acre • 10 16 o 

Seed, 96 facks, at 6s, per fack - • 28 16 o 

June. 

Hand-hoeing, 6s. per acre ~ 3 12 o 

Keeping off birds (rooks) - - 090 


Carried^over ^^.69 9 o 
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OSiober. j[. s. d. 

Brought forward 69 9 o 
Plougbrng out, 20s. per acre - - 1200 

Carriage, pitting and fecuring - - 600 

Rent, &c. as before - - - 18 6 o 

15 <B 

PRODUCE, f 

968 fiicks, prime ’coft 2s. 2d. per fack. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In this experiment, I endeavoured, as much as 
poffibly I could, to afcertain the comparative pre- 
ference due to ploughing or digging out, and I 
found that a plough with two horfes, a man, a boy, 
ci^ht women to pick up, and two men to carry to 
the waggons, could clear but little more than halt 
an acre a day. The expence cannot therefore be 
calculated at lefs than 20s. per acre. 

Thefe potatoes I could have had dug and carried 
to the pits (if in the fame field) at four-pence per 
fack, or il. 6s. 8d. per acre. Now the faving of 
a few fhillings per acre is no compenfation for the 
quantity bruifed by the tread of horfes, the number 
left in the ground, let the pickers be ever fo care- 
ful — and the want of pulverization, in comparilbn 
with digging: — befides, fcarce any mode of planting 
could have been felefted for plough-work lb fa- 
vourable as this. Had the potatoes been planted 
. on 
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on ridges, with intervals, the digging might have 
been performed at lefs expence than the ploughing. 
From this and many other trials, I am inclined to 
give the preference to digging up, and in all cafes 
where labourers can be procured. 

1786. 

EXPERIMENT NO. V. FIFTY ACRES. 

Soil, woodcock loam, i8s. per acre; — thefe were 
two fields of a four-years old ley, and mofly ; 
they were ploughed in November, croft-plough’d 
in March, then harrowed and planted in May, 
in beds five feet wide, alleys 3 feet. 

EXPENCES. 

1785, November. 

d. 

Ploughing at 5$. per acre - - 12 10 o 

1786, March. 

Ditto, 5s. ditto - - - I2IOO 

Harrowing, 2s, ditto - - 500 

j^priL 

500 quarters of lime, at is. lod. delivered - 45 16 o 

600 loads of dung, 3s. per load - *90 o o 

Seed (part Scotch) 400 facks, 7s. per fack - 140 o o 

Cutting feed and planting, 19s. per acre - 47 18 o 

Keeping off rooks - - - i 19 o 

Hoeing with a fpade, called fpiddling - 27 o o 

-Digging-up and fecuring - - 8100 

Rent and tithe - - - 50 o o 

Carried over £.513 13 o 
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£. I. d' 

Brought Up 513 13 0 
Fences and highways - * 5 0 

Intereft of capital - - - 12 10 o 

;C-S 27 8 0 

PRODUCE. 

3850 &ckS} prime coft 2s. ^d. per fack. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Half of the foregoing 50 acres was fown with 
wheat in l^e beginning of November, the other half 
was ridged up, and left for a fpring crop, and was 
accordingly fown with white oats in April ; the re- 
fult of which was, that the crop of oars was un- 
commonly fine, and the wheat very indifferent, 
having been deftroyed by the grub or earth-worm 
in the winter. 

This refult has been confirmed by many experi- 
ments; therefore, on a light foil, avoid lowing 
wheat ; and rely on it, that an oat crop in fuch 
cafes will turn out of more value than a wheat crop; 
befides, you proceed in a better courfe of cropping, 
and this is of elfential importance. 

1785. 

EXPERIMENT NO. VI. — 8 ACRES. 

VII, — 2 
VIII. — 50 


60 acres. 
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NO. VI. EIGHT ACRES, 

Of a kind of black earth, approaching to peat, and 
under it, at the depth of four inches, a ftrong 
■white clay. 

This kind of foil is as light as chaff, and will not 
bring any kind of corn (buck-wheat excepted) 
to perfeftion. I had limed it, and fown it with 
oats m 1786, but they all withered away before 
they came out into ear, though at their firft 
coming up they looked beautifully flourilhing. 

After fallowing this field, I planted it in ridges five 
feet wide, and alleys three feet. In digging the 
intervals or alleys to cover the fets, I made the 
men dig deep, and bring up two or tliree inches 
of the clay. After hoeing, they were earthed 
up with two or three inches more of the clay, 
Jb that the beds were elevated at lead: a foot 
above the alleys. When they weie dug out, I 
gave the men 5 s. per acre extra to dig the beds 
down to the level of the alleys ; by thefe means a 
large portion of clay was intimately mixed with 
tlie light fpungy lurface. 

i'his entirely remedied the defefb in the foil, and 
the field produced the fubfequent year a very 

. good 
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good crop of oats, and from that time has been 
worth -205. per acre. 


£XP£NCES. 


1786, Narvewber. 

c 

, i. d' 

Ploughing oat-ftubble, 3s. per acre 

I 

4 0 

1787, April. 

Crofs-ploughing, 3s. per acre - 

I 

4 0 

Harrowing, as. per ditto 

- 0 

16 0 

Lime put on laft year, and no crop 

14 

8 0 

Planting at 25s. per acre 

10 

0 0 

Seed 64 facks, at 6s, per fack 

19 

4 0 

Cutting fets, 3d. per fack 

0 16 0 

June. 

Hoemg, 4s. per acre 

I 

12 0 

July. 

Earthing up, lOs. per acre 

4 

0 0 

Bird keeping 

0 

6 0 

November, 

Dicing out and fecuring, 35s. per acre 

14 

0 0 

Rent - - - 

4 

0 0 

Fences, &c. 

0 

4 0 

intereft of capita] 

2 0 0 

l.n 14 0 


PRODUCE. 

564 facks, prime coft 2s. 8d. per fack. 


NO. Vir. TWO ACRES. 

This land was part of the foreft of Mendip, 
and a portion of my allotment on the divifioih 
the common belonging to the parifli of Shepton- 

Mallet. 
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Mallet. This was vahied by the commilTioners at 
as. 6d. per acre. Ii- the month of March I fet 
fire to the fnrz- ; after which the field was 
marked out ii. beds eight feet wide, allowing in- 
tervals of four feet for the alleys. On thefc beds 
hog’s-dung was Iprgad, after the rate of 30 cart- 
loads per acre. On the dving the fets were de- 
pofited, 18 inches by 9. 

The rough fur face of the intervals or alleys was 
then (kimm’d offi and placet! between the fets.; 
after which a fpit of mould was dug to cover 
with, leaving the loole earth or crumbs to be 
Ihovelled in after the potatoes were up. 

The produce of this field being well ft cured, w'as 
kept to the following May, and then all fold 
at the price of 9s. per fack. I'liis exhibits a re- 
markable inftance of the value of a pctattie crop 
in fome circumftances. 'J'he product amounted 
to forty times the value of the land in fee. 


EXPENCES. 

1787, March, £. s. d. 

Burning furze - - - 010 

April. 

Planting, 35s. per acre - - 3 10 o 

Dung, 3s. per load - -900 

Scotch feed and cutting - -600 


Carried over ,^.18 11 o 
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May. 

Brought forward 

s. a» 
18 11 0 

Hoeing 

June, 


0 10 0 

Shovelling alleys 

November. 

li 

0 10 0 

Digging out, 4d. per fack 

- 

3 13 4 

Securing 

• 

r 

1 00 

Rent *> 

A. 

- 

050 

Fence 

1 


010 

Intereft 

ilk 

PRODUCE. 

" 0 10 0 

0 4 


220 facks, prime coft, 2s. 3d. per fack. 


NO, VIII. FIFTY ACRES, 

Of a three-year’s old ley, planted in the lazy-bed 
method. 


EXPENCES. 

1787, April. 


To 1000 loads of dung, at 3s. per load 

150 

0 0 

Planting 8 feet by 4, 30.S. per acre, (or 6d. for 


every 20 yards in length) 

75 

0 0 

Seed and cutting, 400 facks, 5s. per fack 

100 

0 0 

May\ 



Hoeing, 5s. per acre 

12 

10 0 

Parthing up, 5s. per ditto 

12 

10 0 

O^ober and November. 



Digging out, 6d. per fcorc yards 

75 

0 0 

Securing - - - 

4 

00 

ilcnt and tithe, 25s. - 

62 

10 0 


Carried over ;^.49i 10 o 
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X. 

Brought forward 491 10 o 
JPences and highways - - - i S’ o 

Intcrcft of capital ^ > « 12 10 o 

jC-505 so 

PRODUCE, 

3680 facks, prime coft, 2s. 9d. per fack. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Here is a moft ample and expenfive manuring, 
and yet the potatoes do not coll; more than 2s. 9d. 
per fack. 

A crop of turnips would, in fimilar circum- 
ftances, and in point of total cxpence, be about 
200I. lefs; but were they ever fo abundant a crop, 
they would not be worth more than 1 50!. fo that a 
lofs of 150I. would enfue when compared with po- 
tatoes, fuppofing them wortli as, jd. per fack. 

1788. 

EXPERIMENTS NO. IX.— 7 ACRES. 

X.— 8o 
xr.— lo 

XII.— 20 

1 17 acres. 


NO. JX, 
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NO. IX. SEVEN ACRES. 

Soil, rich loam. This field was drilled barley in the 
year 1787 ; the ftubblc being very clean, it was 
plough’d after harveft into 3a-feet ridges, that it 
might be dry in the winter. 

In the month of March a furrow was .turned be- 
tween the ridges, after which it was crofs- 
ploughcd and w^ell harrowed. Thirty loads per 
acre of rotten horfe-dung, mixed with brewers 
hops, were brought. The planting was per- 
formed by digging into beds about 8 feet wide, 
leaving a vacancy (not dug) of 2 feet for earthing 
it. The fets were placed 1 8 by 12 inches apart. 

EXPENCES. 

' 1787 ) O^ohci\ £. 5. cL 

Rideineup, 2s. per acre - - o 14 o 

1788, March. 

Drawing a furrow, is. 6d. per acre - 0106 

j^priL 

Crofs-ploughing, 3s. per acre - - i i o 

Harrowing, is. 6cl. per ditto - - o 10 6 

Planting, at 6d. per fcore yards - - 14 o o 

Seed (Scotch) 56 facks, at 8s. - - 22 8 o 

Manure, 200 loads, at 3s. - - 30 o o 

yunc. 

Hoeing - - - I 15 o 

» . 

Earthing • - - 3 10 o 

Carried over 9 o 
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$% 

Brought forward 74 9 o 


, Digging out - - - 14 14 o 

Pitting and fecuring - 5 4 o 

Rent and tithe, 3Ss. per acre - ^ - 12 5 o 

Fencing and highway - - 036 

Intercft of capital - - i 15 o 


j^.108 10 6 

PRODUCE. 

I no facks, prime coft 2s. per fack. 

OBSERVATION. 

In this inftance the expences are very heavy, but 
ftill the crop is fo abundant that they coft only 2s. 
per fack. I confider this a great produce, being 
one of the beft I ever had. 

NO. r. EIGHT ACRES. 

A confiderable part of which was in the year 1786 
part of the foreft of Mendip, and was ploughed 
in the winter, crofs ploughed in May and June 
1787, and between that time and October, part 
of it was limed j — the remaining part was limed 
in the fpring of 1788. 

Part was planted in rows with the plough, and 
paft on beds by hand. The beds the beft crop j 
and as the expence of hand-work does not ex- 
ceed horfe-work more than 8s. per acre,— the 

former 
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former I think is to be preferred. The pari 
limed in 1787 was better than that limed in 1788. 


£XP£NC£S. 


1786-7. 


s. dm 

Cutting furze and levelling inequalities 

20 

0 0 

Neveynber and D^cefnber. 



Firft ploughing, I2s. per acre 

- 48 

0 0 

March. 



Crofs-ploughed half, i2s. per acre 

48 

0 0 

Dragging, 6s. per ditto 

24 

0 0 

^Jioie to OSiober. 



800 quarters of lime, carriage, &c, 2s. per quarter So 

0 0 

Harrowing 40 acres, is. per acre 

2 

0 0 

Ridging ditto, 3s. per ditto 

6 

0 0 

1788, A'larch znA ApriL 



810 quarters of lime, 2s. per ([uarter 

81 

0 0 

Harrowing, is. per acre 

2 

0 0 

Ploughing 40 acres, 3s. per ditto 

6 

0 0 

Harrowing down, 2s. per ditto 

4 

0 0 

Planting 40 acres, at 18s. per ditto 

36 

0 0 

Seed, 320 facks, 5s. 

80 

0 0 

Planting on 40 acres, los. 

20 

0 0 

Seed, 240 facks, 6s. 

- 60 

0 0 

Hoeing the whole, 5s. per acre - 

20 

0 0 

Digging out and fecuring 

130 

0 0 

Rent (no tithe) 

40 

0 b 

Intereft of capital 

20 

0 0 



0 0 


PRODUCE. 

4700 facks, prime coll, 3s. id. per fack. 


OBSERVATIONS, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Though in this experiment, the potatoes appear 
to come high, yet what other crop would have paid 
•cxpences fo large, and in one year, and at the fame 
time have left the land in fo good a ftate ? I do 
not know a better ^nethod of bringing rough land 
into tillage. 

If corn be fown before the fward and rubbifh are 
a little rotten, the grub generally attacks it, and fre- 
quendy deftroys it. 

BXP. NO. XI. TEN ACRES. 

Soil, a gravelly loam. Part of this field was winter 
vetches, fown on a wheat ftubble, and part fpring 
vetches. In the beginning of May the winter 
vetches were hurdled off, and fed with Iheep, 
and as fall as they were confumed, potatoes 
were planted in beds five feet wide, and intervals 
three feet, without any ploughing. 

The fpring vetches were fown the fame, and the 
planting was not finifhed till the middle of June. 
As the vetches were put in dear, viz. three 
bulhels per acre at 6s. per bulhel, (9 gallon 
meafure) I have debited the potatoes with the 
whole year’s rent. It is a good way to mow the 
VoL.VI. Bb vetches, 
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vetches, and give thetn to the flieep in cribs, 
after withering a little j this will prevent fuffla- 
tion — ^provinqially called being blafted. 


EXPENCES. 


1788) May and 


Planting, 21s. per acre 

10 10 0 

80 facks of feed, (part Scotch) 

24 0 0 



. . 

Hoeing - - - 

2 10 0 

Earthing up - - 

2 10 0 

OSlober and November. 


Digging up and fccuring 

20 0 0 

Rent and tithe 

17 10 0 

Fences and highways 

050 

intcreft of capital 

2 10 0 


Ln ^5 0 


PRODUCE. 

940 facks, prime coft is. 8d. per fack. 


In this experiment I could plainly perceive that 
the Iheep-fold was an excellent manure for potatoes. 
Even thofe planted in June produced a good crop. 
I very ftrongly recommend this plan. It is com- 
pendious. It enables you to keep a large flock, 
and it is conneded with a good courfe of hulbandry 
—following up the potatoes with a Ipring crop and 
grafs feeds. 


NO. 
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EXP. NO. Xir. TWENTY ACRES. 

TKefe were taken from the foreft, and the foil for 
the moft part, black earth, which is the name 
given to a fpecics of land occafionally found in 
the foreft, and which I have before obferved will 
not in its natural ftate bring corn to perfedion. 
Pared in the winter, and burnt in March, April, 
and May. 


jEXPENCES. 



1788, A'lay. 



Paring and burning, 21s. per acre 

21 

0 0 

140 facks of feed, 5s. per fack 

35 

0 0 

Planting, 21s. per acre 

21 

0 6 




Hoeing, 5s. per acre - 

5 

0 0 

Ploughing, digging out, and fecuring 

- 20 

0 0 

Rent - - - 

5 

0 0 

Intercft of capital 

5 

0 0 



0 0 


PRODUCE. 

800 facks, prime coft as. 9d. per fack. 

N. B. Allowed lao facks for rotten ones, 

OBSERVATION. 

In confequence of a wet autumn and a late ri- 
pening, many of the potatoes rotted beforeT they 
were dug, and many rotted after in the pits. Be 
B b 2 careful. 
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careful, therefore, when you plant land of this dc- 

fcription, to plant early, and take out early. 

1789. 

£XP£RIMENTS NO. Xltl. — 6 ACRES. 

XIV. — 15 

21 acres. 

NO. XIII. SIX ACRES, AFTER WHEAT. 

Soil, a gravelly loam. Ploughed the wheat ftubblc 
in Oiftober j crofs-ploughed in March, and har- 
rowed it well. 

Drilled the potatoes in rows 2 feet apart, and ma- 
nured with four ton of woollen rags, part of 
which had been foaked in the refervoir of hog’s 
urine. 


EXPEN CES. 


1788, OElober , 

1 . s . d . 

Ploughing, 3$. per acre 

0 18 0 

^ 1789, March, 


Crofs-ploughing, 3s. ditto 

0 18 0 

Harrowing, as. ditto - - 

0 12 0 

Seed - . . 

10 0 0 

Forming drills and planting, 15s. per acre 

4 10 0 

Rags and fpreading - - 

12 0 0 

Hoeing - . . . 

I 10 0 

Ploughing out and fcctiruig 

4 5 ° 

ikent and tithe - - - 

7 10 0 


Carried over ^^.42 3 0 
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jC* 

Brought forward 42 3 o 
Fences andSiighway - -030 

Intereil of capital . - i 10 o 


PROypUCE. 

245 fackSj prime coft 3s. gd. per fack. 


43 16 o 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Thefe potatoes came up very curled, which I 
could not attributcjto any defed in the feed, as I had 
fome of the fame potatoes planted in another field, 
which came up well j — from hence, as well as fome 
other trials with different crops, fuch as wheat, 
flax, &c. I am led to conclude, that rags do not 
fuit my foil, particularly as I cannot fee any effeft 
in the field, at this time, and furely they muff now 
be rotten. 


EXP. NO. XIV. FIFTEEN ACRES, 

Old ley. This field was planted and managed the 
fame as No. 2 in the year 1785. 


EXPENCES. 


1789, May. 


Planting, il. lis. 6d. per acre 

23 It 6 

Seed, 107 facks, at 5s. per fack 

- 26 as 0 

Cutting ditto 

169 

Manure 

- 45 0 0 


Carried over ;£.96 14 3 



June. 

Hoeing, Ss. per acre 
Earthing, 5s. per acre 
Weeding by hand 
Digging and fecuring 
Rent and tithe 
Fences and highways 
Intereft of capital 
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Brought up 


14 

► 3 »S 

3 

I 


15 

*7 


22 10 
18 o 
o 7 
3 15 


£•^50 H 3 

PRODUCE. 

1250 facks, prime coft 2s. 5d. per fack. 

1790. 

EXPERIMENTS NO, XV. 6 ACRES. 

XVI. — 8 


r4 acres. 


EXP. NO. XV. SIX ACRES, 

Of black earth, fuch as I have before defcribedj — 
this was fallowed and limed in the year 1789, in 
conjundion with 40 acres of red earth which was 
tlien Town with wheat. 

This was left unfown in confequence of its inferti- 
lity in refpeft to corn. In the beginning of May 
it was harrowed merely to make the llirface a 
little frefli, and then planted in beds 5 feet by 3 
feet. The produce, at 3s. per fack, amounted 
to double the value • of the wheat crop, though 
that was fix facks per acre. Labourers becoming 
■ ' very 
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very fcarce in confequence of the tempting offers 
of the and Bath builders, I was obliged to 

hire men, at as. per day and beer, from a diftant 
part of the pountry to dig them out. Thefe men 
would not dig by the fack, and confequently the 
expences were enormoufly high. I verily think 
that my own men, who worked by contraft, did 
as much in one day as the others did in two. In 
fhort, manual labour is become fo dear, and la- 
bourers fo fcarce, that it is now impoffible to cul- 
tivate this root on a large fcale; — and I mull 
(though reludantly) be contented with a limited 


quantity. 

EXPENCES. 

1789. 1 . s. d. 

Ploughing, liming, See. 4I. per acre - 24 o o 

Planting, ais. per acre - - 660 

Seed 46 lacks - - - ai 10 o 

N. R. No hoeing ncceffiiry. 

Dicing out, hauling, and fecuring - 20 3 o 

Rent - - . .300 

intcreft of capital - - - i 10 o 


9 o 

PRODUCE. 

542 lacks, prime coft 2s. 6d. per lack. 
EXPERIMENT NO. XVI. EIGHT ACRES, 

Rough wet land. This field was pared at the ex- 
pence of I as. per acres but the fpring being very 

wet. 
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wet, it could not be bvirnt. The potatoes there- 
fore were dug in without any manure, in beds 
about 8 feet wide, leaving a deep furrow between 
the beds to let off the moifture. 

The pared turf was laid under the fets, and then a 
fpit dug on them. In the gfeateft part of the 
field I planted whole potatoes, and of the mag- 
pie fort, which do better without manure than 
the white Scotch. In a fmall part I had the fets 
cut in two pieces j and at digging, it appeared to 
me that the potatoes were larger and of greater 
weight per acre than thofe produced by the 
whole fets. 


EXPENCES. 


1790, March. 

£■ 

5 . 

d. 

Paring, at 12s. per acre 

4 

16 

0 

May. 

Planting 

14 

7 

0 

Seed, 12 facks per acre, 4s. per fack 

19 

4 

0 


Hoeing and earthing 

2 

2 

0 

Keeping birds ofF - 

0 

15 

8 

Digging and ibcuring 

- 12 

*7 

II 

Rent and tithe 

6 

0 

0 

Fences, &c. 

- 0 

4 

0 

Intereft of capital 

2 

0 

0 



6 

7 

PRODUCE. 

365 lacks, prime coft 3s. 6d. per lack. 
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RECAPITULATION, 


n 

X 

EXPENC]^S. 


PRODUCE. 

w 

? 

9B 

Acres. 

r acre. 

4 . .. a. 

^Tota!, Sacks. 

£. /. d. s 

. d. 

£• if* 

0 

1 

7 fallowed 

10 

I 0 

70 

1784.. 

7 2 505 at 2 

xo 

71 xo 0 

£ 

8 ley 

10 

14 0 

• 

85 

1785, 

12 6 564. — 3 

0 

84 12 0 

3 

iz fUlow 

8 

0 0 

95 

16 0 621 — 3 

1 

95 14 0 

4 

la ditto 

8 

x6 0 

los 

15 0 968 2 

2 

104 17 0 

5 

50 ditto 

10 

XI 0 

527 

1786. 

8 0 3850 — 2 

9 

5*8 17 0 

6 

8 ditto 

9 

4 0 

73 

1787. 

14 0 564 — 2 

8 

75 0 0 

7 

a forefl 

12 

10 0 

as 

0 4 220 — 2 

3 

*4 IS 0 

8 

50 ley 

SO 


505 

5 0 3680 — 2 

9 

506 0 0 

9 

7 fallow 

*5 

10 0 

X08 

1788. 

20 6 XIIO 2 

0 

XIX 0 0 

30 

80 ditto 

9 

z 0 

727 

0 0 4700 — 3 

I 

724 0 9 

11 

10 vetches 

8 

0 0 

79 

15 0 940 — • 1 

8 

78 6 0 


20 ’burnt 

5 

IZ 0 

112 

0 0 800 — » 2 

9 

xxo 0 0 


6 fallow 

7 

6 0 

43 

1789. 

16 0 245 — 3 

9 

45 ** 9 

14 

*5 ley 

so 

0 0 

*50 *4 3 1^50 — a 

5 

351 x6 0 

*5 

6 fallow 

11 

0 0 

66 

1790. 

9 0 542 — 2 

6 

67 15 0 

36 

8 rough 

7 

16 0 

62 

67 365—3 

6 

63 17 6 


301 acr^s. 



a*39 

9 4 20924 facks 


2843 18 3 


Average expences per acre 9I. qs. 3d. 

Average produce per acre about 70 facks. 

Average value per acre, prime coft about as. gd. per feck 
cf 240 lb. 

EXPERIMENTS 
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1784-5. 

EXI'ERIMENTS ON VEEDING'liOGS. 

[It may be neceffarj^ to premife that though In the fub- 
fequeat accounts the expences and confumption of the 
hogs are in fums total; yet the account was taken re- 
gularly every month, and it is now brought into grofs 
fums, merely to ftiorten the account.] 

NO. I. EXPENCES. 

1785, January 5. s. cU 

To 12 hogs bought at 25s. each - 1500 

Jpril 13. 

To attendance, boiling food, ferving, See. 

14 weeks - - - 1150 

To carriage of pot to boiling-houle - o 17 6 

To coal, 24 bufliels, at 6d. per bufhel - 012 0 

To 1 1 5 facks potatoes, prime coil 2s. i Od. per fack 16 5 i O 

*To quarters of barley and oatmeal, 22s. 6d. 

per quarter - - - 8 8 6 

To ftraw, 3^ waggon loads, los. per load - 1150 

To killing - -040 

To hauling to Bath - - 0120 

9 JO 

PRODUCE. 

1786, ApriL 

By 12 hogs fold to Symes, 146 1 fcore at 7s. 

perfeore - - • 51 5 6 

By 30 cart-loads of dung, 2s. in place - 300 

54 5 6 

Expences 45 9 10 

Profit l.% 15 8 


• Nine gallon meafure. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

It appeared liy^this experiment that hogs would 
pay 4s. per fack for potatoes ; but certain favour- 
able circumftances were connected with this trial. 
The hogs were bought in rer.iarkably cheap j they 
took to the food witih great good-will, and they 
were all of them what aie called proving hogs. I 
have in many of the fubfequent experiments' bought 
hogs in no wile better than thefc at 35s. or 40s. 
each. Barley and oats were alfo at a moderate 
price, at leafl. fuch as 1 gave them, which was not 
of the belt fort. 

Encouraged however by this experiment, I was 
induced to enter on a larger fcale into this mode of 
applying the potatoe crop. I accordingly built a 
boiling-houfe and ftiesj put up a caft-iron furnace, 
capable of holding two hogflieads} a pump; bought 
fome old oil-cafks, at los. each, to hold the wafli; 
the coft of all which amounted to about 70I. 


As the houfe proved very convenient, I lliall de- 
feribe it. It was of one ftory, and about 16 feet 
fquare, built with ftone, and covered with tile. 
In the room below were the furnace, tubs, &c. and 
the upper room had a large door, opening to a road- 
way; 
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way; through this door the potatoes were thrown 
into the room out of the waggoiv'ln this upper 
room was a pump, which conve/ed water to a large 
trough, in which the potatoes were wallied; and 
from which they were immediately thrown into tlie 
furnace beneath. The foul water was let out 
thro’ an aperture in the wall, adjoining .the trough. 
The potatoes were walhed in a wire fieve. 

By this faving of labour, one man could ferve 
^ or too hogs. Adjoining the boiling-houfe, were 
fties, divided into eight compartments, and capable 
of lodging 8o or 90 hogs. Into thefe fties I put 
80 flips of my own, and 10 old fows. I allb di- 
vided an ox-ftall in another part of my farm for the 
accommodation of a larger lot, to be purchafedj 
and having an old brewing-furnace, I put it up at 
a fmall cxpcuce, being fanguine in my hopes of fuc- 
cefs; but at my firft outfet, difappointment flared 
me in the face — for going to Briftol to purchafe 
hogs, I found them fo enormoufly dear, that I could 
fee no profpedl of their paying any thing. How- 
ever, I bought 1 1 2 as cheap as I could, and after 
they were home, I weighed them and found that 
they coft 6s. per fcore, live weight. I was in juf- 
tice therefore bound to value my own fows and flips 
at a high rate. 


EXPERIMENT, 
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1785-6. 

B^ERIMENT, NO. II, 


IXPENCES. 

1785} December 3. x. d. 

To 10 old fows, 30s. - - 15 o o 

To 80 flips, 6 months old, 25s. - 100 0 o 

1786, January 31. 

To attendance 8 1 weeks - - 3 3° 

To hauling potatoes - - 2150 

To potatoes 410 facks, prime coft 2s. 90, per fack 56 7 6 

To coal 60 bufhels, at 6d. per bufhcl - 1100 

To buck- wheat, 7 quarters at 25s. per qr. ground 8 15 o 
To barley and oatmeal, 18 quarters at 24 s. pcrcjr. 21 12 o 
To ftraw, 8 loads, at ics. - - 400 

Tb killing 9 fows - - -040 

To hauling to Bath - - o 12 o 

18 6 

PRODUCE. 


1786, January 31. 

By 77 porkers fold at home for - ^54. o 0 

[Three died.] 

By 9 fows to Cottle, average 14 fcorc each, at 
5s. 6d. per fcorc - - - 34 1 3 o 

[One died.] 

By 70 cart loads of dung, at 2s. per load •* 700 

^•‘95 13 o 


Lofs - ^i 8 56 


EXPERIMENT 
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IXPERIMENT NO. III. 

EXPENCES. 

1785, Deceinber 27. 

To Il2 hogs bought at Briftol, 40s. per hog 224 o 0 
1786, Jpril 25. 

To attendance 17 weeks, 12s. per week, fay 10 o 0 
To hauling potatoes - ' - 1000 

To potatoes, 1244 facks, at 2S. 9d. per fack, 
prime coll - - -17110 

To coal, 150 buHicls, at 6d. per bulhcl - 3150 

To barley and oatmeal, 54 quarters, at 24s. per qr. 64 16 o 
To tailing wheat-meal, 3 quarters, 40s. per qr. 600 
To llraw, 30 loads, 10s. per load - 15 0.0 

To killing, at 4d. per head - - I 16 4 

To hauling to Bath, 8 journies - 600 

^.512 8*4 

PRODUCE. 

1786, April 20, 25, May 2. 

By il0fold,averageweight i3fcore, 7s. pcrfcore 500 10 o 
[Two died.] 

By 200 loads of dung, 2s. per load - 20 o 0 

/.520 10 o 

Profit ^.8 I 8. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In the courfe of the foregoing experiment many 
obfervations were made. I found that the water in 
which the potatoes were boiled was injurious, and 
therefore avoided mixing it even with the meal. 

lalfo 
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I alfo plainly perceived, that the potatoes were 
better liked v/hen (lightly boiled, than when boiled- 
to a pulp. 

The preference to be given to large hogs was 
confirmed, for the fmall growing pigs ate nearly 
as much food as the large full-grown hogs, and 
yet they did not appear proportionably to improve 
either in (ize or fat. 1 experienced alfo a great 
amendment in the quality of the wa(h, when a 
quantity of meal was mixed up a week or two be- 
fore it was ufed. In this way a kind of fennenta- 
tion is produced, and fpirit, I prefume, generated. 
At the commencement of the bufinefs, I found 
many of the hogs ate the potatoes with relu6tance, 
particularly when given raw, and I invariably found 
that the quantity of food confumed increafed every 
week, till the animal became three parts fat ; after 
this period they ate but little, and almoft all they 
ate turned to fat. It is therefore good policy to 
make them compleatly fat, and that can only be 
done by giving time. 

Laftly, I found by this experiment, that farther 
trials were necelTary, to juftlfy the /anguine ideas I 
had formed of potatoes, from my firft experiment. 


£XPE- 
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I786-7* 

EXPERIMENT NO. IV^ 


EXPEN CES. 


1786, Nov. 15, 19, 26. 

To 107 flips, my own, valued > 

To 212 bought at Briftol, at 5s. 3d. per fcore, 
live weight - - _ 

To attendance on 107, ten weeks 
To ditto on 212, eighteen weeks 
To hauling potatoes • 

To potatoes 3097 facks, at 2s. gd. per fack 
To coal, 420 bufhels, at 6d. 

To barley and oats, 124 quarters at 24s. 

To tailing wheat, 10 quarters at 40s. per qr. 
To ftraw, 70 loads, los. per load 
To killing 210, at 4d. each 
To hauling out - - - 

To fait given with the potatoes 


103 14 6 

487 12 o 
990 
18 18 o 
26 00 
425 17 o 
10 10 o 
148 j6 8 
20 o o 

3 S o o 
3 10 o 
15 o o 
300 


£.1307 6 6 


PRODUCE. 


1788, January 15, 2O, 26. 

By 104 porkers fold for 34s. each • 176 16 • 

[Three died.] 

March 20, 26, 31, April 2. 

By 209 hogs, average weight 15 fcore each, 
at 7s. per fcore - - 1097 5 o 

[Three died.] 

By 350 loads of dung, at 2S. per load - 35 O O 


• Profit 


1.\2P9 I o 

l.i 14 6. 


OBSERVATION# 
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OiiS.KRVATlON. 

I'he liu iy iVill have the prefevence •, and aa 
far as 1 can fdv [yven wuK the potatoes is 

very ufefuh It te ir.pt. s the hogs to eat them with 
great avidity. From a few days tnah I am in- 
clined to think that a little malted barley, or oats, 
mixed in their wafli, v/onld do good ; but the feve- 
rity of the excilc laws is a great oblLacle to uieful 
experiments. 

1787 - 8 . 

LXPERhUENT, NO. V. 

EXPENCES. 

NovnnUr 2 , 4 . 

6 fows ami a cal l)oar (my <nvii) 

66 flips, (my own) valued 
15 boui^ht at briftol 

DiW'mbcr 2, I 2, ?0. 

4.0 bought at Rriftol 
65 ditto - “ 

q 2 ditto - " 

January 4, 20. 

166 fniall hogs 

Attendance on 66, eleven weeks 

Carried over 

C c 


i- 

12 00 
7^ o o 

35 3 ^ 

83 0 o 
143 8 o 
155 12 o 

201 0 0 
^ ly o 

£.yo8 0 f> 


VOL. VI. 
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2 lla)\ Brought forward 708 o 6 

Attendance on 384, nineteen weeks - 43 o o 

Hauling potatoes - - 29 0 o 

Potatoes, 3760 facks, at nearly 2':. Qd. a fack 517 00 

Coal, 600 bufhels, at 6d. per buftiel, q gallons 15 00 

Barley and oatmeal, 180 quarters, at 24s. perqr. 216 o O 
Salt - - 600 

Straw, 1 10 loads, at los. per load - 55 o o 

Killing 381, at 4d. each - - 6 6 8 

Hauling to purchafers - - 25 0 o 

j^.1620 7 2 

PRODUCE. 

1789, January 18, 24. 

61 porkers, at 35s. each - - 106 15 o 

[Five died.] 

February 26. 

6 fows, &c. 73 fcorc, at 5s. 6d, per fcore 20 i 6 
375 fows, average weight 1 1 fcore each, at 

6s. gd. per fcore - - 1268 15 O 

[Three died.] 

680 loads of dung, at 2S. per load - 68 o o 

^.1463 II 6 

Lofs - £’ 1 $^ *58. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Here was an alarming lofs indeed j but fome 
eompenfation was made by a confiderable iale, this 

winter. 
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winte?',^ and in the fpring, of potatoes for the table. 
The average price of which was about 6s. perfack: 
this reduced the lofs on the whole to about 40I. 
The bad fucccfs of this year’s experiment leemed 
to arife from the hogs which were bought being 
fmall and very dear. Few large hogs could be pro- 
cured at any price. 

1788-9. 

EXPERIMENT, NO. VI. 


EXPENCES. 


1788, O 5 ioher 6, 8, 15. 


£' 

y. d* 

14 fpay’d fows, 31s. 6d each 

- 

22 

I 0 

79 hogs bought at Briltol - 

- 

143 

0 0 

243 ditto - 

1789, February 15. 


492 

0 0 

Attendarxe, 17 weeks 

- 

27 

0 0 

Hauling potatoes 

- 

36 

0 0 

Potatoes, 4032 facks, at 2s. 8d. prime 

coft 

537 

12 0 

Coal, 672 bufhels, at 6d. per bufliel 

- 

if) 16 0 

Barley, buck- wheat, and oatmeal, 160 quarters 

186 

*3 0 

Salt 

- 

7 

0 0 

Straw, 125 loads 

- 

62 

10 0 

Killing 336, at 4d. each 

- 

s 

12 0 

Carriage to Bath and Briftol 


22 

558 

0 

e 0 


PRODUCE. 

February 8 . 

14 fpay’d fows, fold at 5s, 6d. per fcore, each 

fow 16 fcore - - 61 12 o 

C c 2 February 
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]>rcu^’.it forward ^. 6 i| 12 o 
K7/.’),'i7r; K, 16, 22. 

322 hog', aveiii"',' J45 i'corc,6s. lod. per fcoie 1567 0 o 

N. B. None died. 

'20 loads of dung, at ?s. per load 


Profit /.142 80; 


/\i7CG 12 o 


OBSERVATION’S. 

Tlic foregoing cxpcriiv.cnr fin ws, t'lat no kind 
pays more for the food th.an i'pay’d lows. It is true, 
they are not worth fo much as other fat liogs, by 
near is. per feore, partieulariy if they aie heavy, — 
but tiren they get fiit rpiickcr, and on lefs food. 

In the courfe of tins exjicrimf^nr, I tried grinding 
the potatoes in an old apple-miil, iniVead of boiling, 
but did not fiml it anfwer. If rooiii could have been 
found, to have mixed them with meal, and depo- 
fitcd them in a relcrvoir, (o as to have fermented, it 
might have fucceeded. Having near half of my 
potatoes left, I rcfolved to fat another lot ; but as 
the fpring was near at hand, I was obliged to pur- 
cliafe fmalier hogs, thinking that large ones would 
not be falcablc. I'hc difjjofition of the buyers 
- leemed to be much c hangedi for though they did not 
regard a few years fince how huge fat hogs were, yet 


now 
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now thcy\dcduiec\ purchafing in the fpring a higher 
weight than 10 fcorc per hog. 


1788-9. 

EXPillIJMfiNT, NO. VJl. 


EXPENCKS. 



£‘ 

s. cL 

1709, March I. 

300 !iog^3 at 22s. 6cl. 

337 

10 0 

June 3. 

Attendance 13 weeks 

20 

10 0 

JIatilinji. potatoes - ^ « 

20 

0 0 

i oiatocs, ?,6oo lacks, at 09 Sd. per f.xk - 

346 

13 0 

Cc;;!, •320 hulhels, at OiU pf'r bufliel 

*3 

0 0 

l>uck~ wheat, and oat-meal, i?o qrs. 

144 

0 0 

Sait - - « « 

4 

0 0 

Fn tw, JOG loads, los, per load 

50 

0 0 

kd* 111' 296, uc 4d. each 

4 

0 

00 

Carrl:t::n to Bach 

18 

£- 95 ^ 

0 0 

11 8 


PRODUCE. 


June. 

296, average weight •jh. A;ore, 7s. O'l. per fcore 832 jo O 
600 loads of Jung, at 2s. per load - 60 o o 

^.892 10 o 

L'-fs J.bb i 8. 


OBSERVATIONS, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The preference to be given to large hogs is, 
again confirmed. Thefe young pigs were always 
reftlefs ; it was very difficult to keep them in the 
ftiesj and had they not been carefully ringed, they 
would have worked up with tlieir nofes all the 
pitching. They were always covered with filth; for 
though littered very well, we could not keep them 
clean. They grew inftcad of getting fat. 


1789-90. 

EXPERIMENT, NO. VIII. 
EXPENCES. 


1789, Nov. 15. 


So, do 

96 large hogs, at 50s. each 

240 

0 0 

1790, Jpril. 



Attendance 20 weeks 

9 

0 0 

Hauling potatoes - - - 

8 

0 0 

Potatoes, 1220 facks, at 2S. 8d. per fack - 

162 

13 0 

Coal, 320 bulhels, at 6d. per bufhel 

8 

0 0 

Barley and oatmeal, 90 quarters, 25s. per qr. 

112 

10 0 

Grains, 300 bufhels, 4d. per bufhel 

5 

0 0 

Salt - . . - 

3 

0 0 

Straw, 30 loads, at los. per load 

15 

0 0 

Killing 96, at 4d. each 

I 

12 0 

Carriage - - > 

8 

0 0 


£- 51 ^ »5 0 


PRODUCE. 
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PRODUCE. 


1790, Apru. 

96 hogs, average w;;ight 17 fcore each, 7s. a Icore 571 40 
20» loads of dung, 2s. per load - 10 o o 


Profit ;^.8 9 o. 


^.581 4 o 


observations. 

This experiment was conduced with particular 
accuracy; and from the refult of it I was led to 
conclude, that, unlefs circumftances were particu- 
larly favourable, 2s. 8d. per fack. was the utmoft; 
value of potatoes under the beft: management, jn 
this mode of application. 

The hogs were of the Shroplhire fort, large and 
fine i and though bought in dear, they alfo fold 
out dear. Excepting two or three, they all proved 
very well. 


1790-1. 

EXPERIMENT, NO. IX. 
1790,' OSlobcr. 

Seven fovs and pigs, 50s. each 

1791, April. 

Attendance 6 montlis 


1 . s. d. 
24 10 o 

500 


Carried over ^{^.29 10 • 
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j. 

Brought forward ag 10 o 


Potatoes, 300 facks, at 3s. 6d. per fack - 22 10 o 

Barley and oatmeal, 24 quarters > - 30 o o 

Hauling potatoes - ' - 2 li o 

Coal, 70 bufliels, at 6d. per bufliel - 1150 

Grains, 100 bulhels - - i 13 o 

Straw, 12 loads - -600 


£-93 18 o 

PRODUCE. 

1791 , JpriL 

Seven fows, valued, being with young 
Forty-two flips, 25s. each 

[Eight died.] 

Dung, 100 loads, at 2s. per load 

Lofs ;^.i3 18 0. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I am difpofed to think that rearing pigs cannot 
well be effefted without the afliftance of the dai’-yj 
and if you do attempt to rear without that alTiftance, 
avoid having any litters at the approach of winter. 
The cold will pinch the young pigs; and if they 
are once ftopt in their growth, or as it is vulgarly 
called knity the beft keeping afterwards will not re- 
cover them. 


17 10 o 
52 10 o 

10 o o 
fJbO o o 


RECAPITULATION. 
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RECAIMTULATIOlSr. 



PROFIT. 

• £■ 

. s. 

d. 1 

1 LOSS. 


£‘ 

d. 

^785. 

Exp, 

i. 

- 8 


8 ' 

1786, Exp. 

i. 

18 5 

6 

•^786, 


iii. 

- 8 

w 

1 

8 

1788, 

V. 

156 16 

8 

*787, 


iv. 

- 1 

14 

6 

1789, 

vii. 

66 I 

8 

1789, 

1790, 


vi. 

viii. 

142 
- 8, 

8 

* 9 

0 

0 

1791, 

ix. 

13 18 

0 


255 O 10 


169 8 IC 

Balance loft 85 12 o By balance loft ,85 12 o 

By fuudry expences 
^'.255 o 10 in erecting boil- 
ing-houlcs, ftics, 

&c. Sic. - 100 o o 

£' 1^5 12 O 

At 2s. 0(1. per fack, this lofs is incurred in feeding hogs for 
feven years. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It appears by the preceding accounts that 16,778 
lacks of potatoes have been confumed by hogs in 
the feven years’ experiments, and confequcntly (the 
3 mi total raifed being 20,924 facks) that 4146 
lacks have been fold and planted. Eftimating 
thefe therefore, at an average of 4s. per fack, a 
profit will remain (after deducing the above lofs, 
viz. 185I. I2S.) of 73I. los. 6d. The refulr, 
therefore, is, that potatoes are worth, as a food for 
hogs, fomething more than 2s. 6d. per fack of 
2401b. weight, 

VOL. VI, 


D 


Potatoes 
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Potatoes will fhrink in pit between the months 
November and March, about one .'ack in twenty: 
when pitted, 1 allow in my ca^ulation of the quan- 
tity there depofited after that proportion. 

I am now proceeding in a courfc of experiments 
to afeertain the value of potatoes as a food for 
horfes, cows, fatting oxen, and Iheep; wiiich fhall in 
due time be laid before the Society, fliould they 
think it worthy their notice. 

I am. Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 

• J. BILLINGSLEY. 

Ashwick-Grove, 

July I, 1792. 


END OF VOL Vr. 


Erratum. Page 366, for 3z-feet, read tbree-fm. 
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